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PREFACE 


The second and third volumes of The Athenian Tribute Lists were prepared 
concurrently during the year 1947-1948, when the authors were able to be together 
once again at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. The first two volumes 
are, it is obvious, directed primarily towards the specialist ; this third volume, we hope, 
will have a wider appeal. 

Our chief purpose has been to present a history of the Athenian Empire in narra- 
tive form, and to accomplish this we have deliberately divided the book into three 
parts. Thus we have endeavoured to remove, to an extent, the discussion of special 
and technical problems from the narrative section. In Part I we have placed the 
additional commentary on the tribute and assessment lists, and it is here, for the most 
part, that we explain the changes which we have made in the texts of Volume I and 
printed in Volume II. Part II embraces those problems which arise from evidence 
outside the tribute records, and which, it seemed, might interrupt the story in Part III. 
A strict division is of course impossible, and Part III will be found to contain its 
share of argument. 

In the composition of Part III we have tried to keep in mind the needs of readers 
who have little or no Greek; it is our hope that the book will not be restricted to 
classical scholars and students, but will prove informative to laymen as well. We have 
therefore, in Part III, resorted freely to translations and have relegated passages of 
Greek to parentheses and footnotes. Our guiding principle has been that a knowledge 
of Greek should not be a prerequisite for an intelligent reading of at least the first 
nine chapters of Part III. Although we cannot claim that the reading is always easy, 
we are confident that one who wishes to do so will have no real difficulty in under- 
standing what we have to say. 

The Athenian Empire has been a fertile field to historians and others, and the 
literary yield is indeed rich. In acknowledging our debts to our predecessors we have 
not attempted to be exhaustive; in general, we cite the latest and the fundamental 
discussions of a given problem. The more complete bibliography, however, is reserved 
for Volume IV, where it will accompany the detailed index to the first three volumes. 
This work is already in progress and its publication, we trust, will not be long delayed. 

Yet there is one book which merits particular mention here. A. W. Gomme’s 
Commentary on Thucydides, Volume I, has been before us continuously and we could 
scarcely acknowledge in footnotes the great contribution which it has made to the 
study of fifth-century history. Even when we disagree with his conclusions, Gomme 
L1s set out the evidence and stated the problem so clearly that our own path has been 
made relatively firm. 
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x PREFACE 


It is pleasant to have another opportunity of expressing our gratitude to those 
benefactors who, by material and intellectual aid, contributed to the writing of Volumes 
II and III. Meritt recalls his debt to the Master and Fellows of Balliol, to the Electors 
of the George Eastman Professorship, and to the President and Board of Directors 
of the Association of American Rhodes Scholars who administer the Eastman Fund. 
Wade-Gery extends his thanks to the Visitatorial Board of Oxford University, to 
the Warden and Fellows of New College, and to the Institute for Advanced Study. 
McGregor acknowledges his indebtedness to the University of Cincinnati, to the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, to Professor and Mrs. William T. Semple, 
to the Charles Phelps Taft Memorial Fund, and to Mrs. John L. Caskey and Cedric 
G. Boulter. 

That we have been able to complete the writing within a comparatively brief 
period of time is a tribute to the skill and loyalty of Mrs. Wesley Dauncey and Miss 
Virginia Spurrier, who prepared the difficult manuscript, Greek and English, for the 
printer. The J. H. Furst Company of Baltimore has again given its constantly expert 
attention to the presswork of the volume. As we said in the Preface of Volume II, 
it is always a privilege to submit a manuscript to them, and we are especially grateful 
to Mr. Fred Furst, their skilled compositor. In reading the proofs and verifying the 
references we have been greatly aided by Ruth Allen, of the University of Cincinnati, 
Donald W. Bradeen, of Washington and Jefferson College, and Daphne Hereward, 
of the Institute for Advanced Study. The publication has been sponsored by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens and has been under the general 
supervision of Paul Clement, Managing Editor of its Publications. To him and to 
the School we remain under a deep sense of obligation. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
H. T. Wape-GEry 
Matcotm F, McGrecor 

Institute for Advanced Study 

Princeton, New Jersey 

October 1, 1948 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


On I viii read F. N. Pryce instead of H. N. Pryce. 
On I xxxii read Ianell instead of Iannell as the editor of Vergil. 
On I 34 read Fig. 42 for the photograph of No. 64. 


On I 187 the reference to Cl. Phil. in the bibliography of List 20 should be 
XXI (1926). 


On I 483, Col. II, read @erradds instead of @érrados. 
On I 523, Col. I, s. v. Mupwator wapa Kivpnv read Smyrna instead of Sardis. 
On I 529, Col. II, s. v. OddvOor read "Evernpis instead of ’Emrnpis. 


On I 548, Col. I, read Mytilene and Mytilenaean instead of Mitylene and 
Mitylenaean. 


On II 29 (25 III 64) read dad instead of azo. 
On II 40 (AQ, line 9) read és instead of és. 


. On II 42 (AQ II 115) read [’O]pam[éra:] and identify with the Ouranion in 


the Karic Chersonese; cf. II 87. 
On II 83, Col. Il, read Xe[ppoveotra:] instead of Xe[ppovnotrac]. 


. On II 8&6, s. v. Kododavor, add a reference to Leicester B. Holland, “ Colophon,” 


Hesperia, XIII (1944), pp. 91-171. 


. On II 87, Col. II, add the lemma Srvpis with a note that William Wallace has 


shown good reason not to emend the names Alyi\ea of Herodotos, VI, 101, and 
Aiyhein of Herodotos, VI, 107. Cf. Hesperia, XVI (1947), pp. 130-133. 


On II 88 the second testimonium under Aischines should be T3 and the first 
line should read as follows: T3 (II, 175): mddw 8é eis médenov Sia Meyapéas 
meobévres KaTaoTHVal, Kai THY xopay TunORVaL, 

On II 103 add to T76 line 3 of J.G., I’, 97: [r]6v émmopév, and date the 
inscription in 430/29 or earlier. The text has nothing to do with Melos, but is 
concerned solely with Athenian tribute and with the organization of an expedition 
to make the collection of it effective. The selection of soldiers é« rév é\exé6rov 
for this expedition recalls Aristotle, ’A@. Ilod., 24, 3: dddax Se vijes ai rods ddpous 
Gyovoa rovs did rod kudpov Surxidiovs dvSpas. It is tempting to associate these 
texts, if the reading ¢épovs in the papyrus can be retained. In that case we 
should include Aristotle, ’A@. IIoA., 24, 3, among our testimonia. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


On I 549, s.v. SxaBdator, we equated tributary Skabla with the Skabala of 
Theopompos. In a dissertation entitled A History of Chalkis to 338 B.C., pre- 
sented to the faculty of the University of Cincinnati in 1947, D. W. Bradeen 
has argued that Skabla was a Chalkidian colony and that Skabala was an 
Eretrian dependency in Euboia, not to be identified with the tributary =xaBdatou. 
On II 56 (line 45) read [8€]xa instead of [8€]xa. 

On II 58 (lines 6-7) read [aiovpvére] instead of [aiovpvéror]. 

On II 60 (line 86) read émr[ed€]rar instead of émr[éde] rau. 

On II 65 (V, line 3) read [dvaypdavras] instead of [avaypawpavres]. 

Adolf Wilhelm has proposed different restorations in D2 and D19 in J.H.S., 
LXVIII (1948), pp. 124-129. 

On II 67 (D14, § 4) read dr[tias] instead of [dripias]. 

On I 580 and II 103 (T77) we now question whether lines 47-49 and 54-55 of 
I.G., 1°, 108 have anything to do with the awapyy from the tribute. This has 
been the traditional opinion (cf. also I 525-526), but the evidence must be 
discussed at length elsewhere. All the restorations in the latter part of this 
inscription have been made with too long a line. 


TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


This table is supplementary to the Table of Abbreviations printed in A. T. L., I, pp. xxi-xxxii. 
It contains (1) expansions of those abbreviations which we have employed in Vols. II and III but 
not in I, (2) bibliographical information concerning editions of those ancient authors cited in 
Vols. II and III but not in I, and (3) bibliographical information concerning ancient authorities 
cited in Vol. I, but for whom we have used different texts in Vols. II and III. 


A. T. L. = Benjamin Dean Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, Malcolm Francis McGregor, 
The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. I (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), Vols. II-III 
(Princeton, New Jersey, 1949 and 1950) 

Abh. Gott. = Abhandlungen der historisch-philologischen Klasse der k6niglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 

Aevum == Aevum, Rassegna di scienze storiche linguistiche e filologiche, pubblicata 
per cura della facolta di lettere dell’ universita cattolica del sacro cuore ( Milan) 

"AOnvaov = APjvaov, ovyypappa mepiodixdv, Vols. I-X, 1872-1881, published at 
Athens 

Aischylos = Aeschyli septem quae supersunt Tragoediae, recensuit Gilbertus Murray 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937) 

Androtion— Edited by Miiller, F. H. G., I (Paris, 1885), pp. 371-377 

Apollodoros = Sir James George Fraser, Apollodorus, the Library, with an English 
translation (2 vols., The Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1921) 

Arch. Anz. = Archaologischer Anzeiger, Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des deutschen archao- 
logischen Instituts 

Aristophanes— We cite fragment 220 (T38h) from Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
Fragmenta, I (Leipzig, 1880), p. 447 

Aristotle, Pol. == H. Rackham, Aristotle, the Politics, with an English translation 
(The Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1932) 

Ast = Lexicon Platonicum sive Yocum Platonicarum Index, condidit D. Fridericus 
Astius (3 vols., Leipzig, 1835-1838) 

Athenaeum = Athenaeum, Studii periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita . . . 
pubblicati sotto gli auspicii della R. Universita di Pavia 

Austin, Stoichedon Style = R. P. Austin, The Stoichedon Style in Greek Inscriptions 
(London, 1938) 

Barber, Ephorus = G. L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge University 
Press, 1935) 

Bauer, Themistokles = Adolf Bauer, Themistokles, Studien und Beitrage zur grie- 
chischen Historiographie und Quellenkunde (Merseburg, 1881) 

Bechtel = Friedrich Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen bis 
zur Kaiserzeit (Halle, 1917) 


xiii 


xiv TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Beloch, Attische Politik = Julius Beloch, Die attische Politik seit Perikles (Leipzig, 
1884) 

Bericht iiber die . . . Verhandlungen der . . . Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin = Bericht tiber die zur Bekanntmachung geeigneten Verhandlungen 
der kénigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (sometimes cata- 
logued as Monatsberichte der Akademie) 

Berve, Das Alexanderreich = Helmut Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopo- 
graphischer Grundlage (2 vols., Munich, 1926) 

Berve, Miltiades = Helmut Berve, “ Miltiades, Studien zur Geschichte des Mannes 
und seiner Zeit,” Hermes, Einzelschriften, II (Berlin, 1937) 

Bétant, Lexicon = E.-A. Bétant, Lexicon Thucydideum (2 vols., Geneva, 1843-1847) 

Binneboessel, Urkundenreliefs = Rosemarie Binneboessel, Studien zu den attischen 
Urkundenreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts (Diss., Leipzig, 1932) 

Capps Studies = Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps on his Seventieth 
Birthday (Princeton University Press, December 21, 1936) 

Casson, Cat. Acrop. Museum = Stanley Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, 
Vol. II (Cambridge University Press, 1921) 

Cavaignac, Histoire de l’antiquité = Eugéne Cavaignac, Histoire de l’antiquité (4 vols., 
Vol. I in two parts, Paris, 1913-1920) 

Charon — Edited by Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., IIIA (Leyden, 1940), no. 262, pp. 1-8 

Cicero, de Officiis = M. Tulli Ciceronis Scripta quae manserunt omnia, Fasc. 48, de 
Officiis, iterum recognovit C. Atzert; de Virtutibus, recognovit O. Plasberg 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1932) 

Classen = Thukydides, erklart von J. Classen (8 vols., Berlin, 1875-1885) ; Vols. I 
and II in the third edition, Vols. III-VIII in the second 

Classen-Steup = Thukydides, erklart von J. Classen, bearbeitet von J. Steup (8 vols., 
Berlin, 1892-1922) ; Vols. I and II in the fifth edition, Vols. III-VIII in the 
third 

Collart, Philippes = Paul Collart, Philippes ville de Macédoine depuis ses origines 
jusqu’ a la fin de l’époque romaine (Paris, 1937); Vol. V of Travaux et 
Mémoires, publiés par les professeurs de |’Institut supérieur d’études frangaises 
et les membres étrangers de l’Ecole francaise d’Athénes 

Crawley = The Complete Writings of Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War. The 
unabridged [Richard] Crawley Translation with an Introduction by Joseph 
Gavorse (The Modern Library, New York, 1934) ; the Crawley translation 
was first published in 1874 (London) 

De Sanctis, Storia dei Greci = Gaetano De Sanctis, Storia dei Greci dalle origini alla 
fine del secolo V (2 vols., Florence, 1939) 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung = Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Wochenschrift fiir Kritik 
der internationalen Wissenschaft 


TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS xv 


Dionysios, Anaplus Bospori= Dionysii Byzantii Anaplus Bospori, . . . edidit . . . 
Rudolf Gingerich (Berlin, 1927) 

Echos d’Orient = Echos d’Orient, revue trimestrielle d’Histoire de Géographie et de 
Liturgie orientales 

Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World = Victor Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient 
World, Essays and Reviews (New York, 1946) 

Eng. Hist. Rev. = The English Historical Review 

Epigraphica = Epigraphica, Rivista italiana di epigrafia (Milan, from 1939) 

Essen = Index Thucydideus, ex Bekkeri editione stereotypa, confectus a M. H.N. 
von Essen (Berlin, 1887) 

Eunomia = Eunomia, Studia Graeca et Romana eduntur a societate Graecoromana 
Pragensi; Vol. I, Fasc. 1 (not seen by us) seems to have appeared in 1939, 
after which publication ceased 

Fischer, de Atheniensium sociis = Paul Fischer, Quaestiones de Atheniensium sociis 
historicae (Diss., Bonn, 1887) 

Forbes = Thucydides Book I, edited with introduction and notes by W. H. Forbes 
(2 parts, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895) 

Francotte, Finances = Henri Francotte, Les finances des cités grecques (Liége and 
Paris, 1909) 

Friedel, Der Tyrannenmord = Hans Friedel, Der Tyrannenmord in Gesetzgebung 
und Volksmeinung der Griechen (Stuttgart, 1937); Vol. XI of Wiirzburger 
Studien sur Altertumswissenschaft 

Gaebler, Miinzen von Makedonia == Hugo Gaebler, Die antiken Mtinzen von Make- 
donia und Paionia (2 vols., Berlin, 1906-1935) ; Vol. IIL of Die antiken Miinzen 
Nord-Griechenlands, published under the general editorship of F. Imhoof- 
Blumer and, for III, 2, Theodor Wiegand 

Glotz-Cohen, Histoire grecque = Gustave Glotz and Robert Cohen, Histoire grecque 
(4 vols., Paris, 1925-1938), Pierre Roussel co-author of Vol. IV; Part II of 
Histoire ancienne, the whole a part of Histoire générale, publiée sous la 
direction de Gustave Glotz 

Gomme, Commentary = A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 
Vol. I, Introduction and Commentary on Book I (Oxford, 1945) 

Gomme, Essays = A. W. Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Literature (Oxford, 
1937) 

G6tt. Nachrichten = Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gét- 
tingen, philologisch-historische Klasse 

Haggard, Secretaries = Patience Haggard, The Secretaries of the Athenian Boule 
in the Fifth Century B. C. (Diss., University of Missouri, 1930) 

Hamp, Staatsvertrage = Franz Hampl, Die griechischen Staatsvertrage des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts v. Christi Geb. (Leipzig, 1938); Voi. LIV of Fiirstlich Jablonow- 
skischen Gesellschaft su Leipsig, Preisschriften 


xvi TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Hellenika of Oxyrhynchos — See A. T. L., I, p. xxv, s.v. Hell. Oxy.; edited also by 
Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., IIA (Berlin, 1926), no. 66, pp. 17-35 

Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci = Rudolph Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 
Didot, 1873) 

Hermathena = Hermathena, A Series of Papers on Literature, Science, and Philoso- 
phy by Members of Trinity College, Dublin 

[Herodes], wept wodireias = Engelbert Drerup, [“Hpédov] epi wodureias. Ein poli- 
tisches Pamphlet aus Athen 404 vor Chr. (Paderborn, 1908); Vol. II, 1 of 
Studien sur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, edited by E. Drerup, H. 
Grimme, and J. P. Kirsch 

Herodotos = Herodoti Historiae, recognovit . . . Carolus Hude (2 vols., third 
edition, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926) 

Heuss, Klio, Beiheft XX XIX = Alfred Heuss, “‘ Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenis- 
mus in ihren staats- und vdlkerrechtlichen Beziehungen,”’ Klio, Beiheft 
XXXIX (Leipzig, 1937) 

Highby, Klio, Beiheft XXXVI = Leo Ingemann Highby, “ The Erythrae Decree, 
Contributions to the Early History of the Delian League and the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy,” Klio, Beiheft XXXVI (Leipzig, 1936) 

I. G., XII, Suppl. = Inscriptiones Graecae, Vol. XII (Berlin, from 1895), Supple- 
mentum (1939), edited by F. Hiller von Gaertringen 

Isokrates — For VIII, 82 (T79c) we use George Norlin, Isocrates, with an English 
translation, Vol. II (The Loeb Classical Library, Londonand New York, 1929) 

Istros — Edited by Miiller, F. H. G., I (Paris, 1885), pp. 418-427 

Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet = Ulrich Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet und StaatsangehGrige in 
Athen, Studien zum Offentlichen Recht Athens, Vol. I (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1934); Vol. IV of Géttinger Forschungen 

Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen = Ulrich Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen zur Magistratur 
in Athen, Studien zum 6ffentlichen Recht Athens, Vol. II (Stuttgart, 1936) ; 
Vol. X of Geisteswissenschaftliche Forschungen 

Kallisthenes — Edited by Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., IIB (Berlin, 1929), no. 124, pp. 
631-657 

Kratinos — Edited by Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, I (Leipzig, 1880), 
pp. 11-130; see also D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, with texts, trans- 
lations, and notes, Vol. I (The Loeb Classical Library, London and Cambridge, 
Mass., 1942), no. 38, pp. 196-201 

Ktesias = Ctesiae Cnidii operum Reliquiae. Fragmenta collegit, . .. recognovit ... 
Joannes Christianus Felix Baehr (Frankfurt, 1824) 

Liddell-Scott-Jones, Lexicon = A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George 
Liddell . . . and Robert Scott, a new edition . . . by Henry Stuart Jones... 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925- 
1940) 


TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS xvii 


Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren = Das attische Recht und Rechts- 
verfahren mit Benutzung des attischen Processes, von M. H. E. Meier und 
G. F. Schémann, dargestellt von Justus Hermann Lipsius (3 vols., Vol. II in 
two parts, Leipzig, 1905-1915) ; the title varies slightly 

Loeschcke, de tit. aliquot att. = Georg Loeschcke, de titulis aliquot Atticis quaestiones 
historicae (Diss., Bonn, 1876) 

Meineke = August Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum (5 vols., Vols. II 
and V in two parts, Berlin, 1839-1857) ; Vol. V, Comicae Dictionis Index, 
is by Heinrich Jacobi 

Meisterhans, Grammatik == K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften 
(third edition, revised by Eduard Schwyzer, Berlin, 1900) 

Mélanges Glotz = Mélanges Gustave Glotz (2 vols., Paris, 1932) 

Meritt, Epigraphica Attica = Benjamin Dean Meritt, Epigraphica Attica (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1940) ; Vol. IX of the Martin Classical Lectures 

Meritt, The Greek Political Experience = B. D. Meritt, “ Athens and the Delian 
League,” in The Greek Political Experience, Studies in Honor of William Kelly 
Prentice (Princeton and London, 1941), Chapter IV 

Nepos = Corneli Nepotis Vitae, recognovit . . . E. O. Winstedt (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1904) 

Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de Genéve = Jules Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de la 
collection papyrologique de Genéve (Geneva, 1909) 

Olynthus = Excavations at Olynthus, . . . directed and edited by David M. Robinson; 
all volumes, by various authors, are parts of The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology (Baltimore and London, from 1929) 

P. Oxy. == The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited with translations and notes by Bernard 
P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt (Egyptian Exploration Fund, Graeco-Roman 
Branch, London, from 1898); A. S. Hunt was sole editor of Vols. VII-IX 
and XVII; H. I. Bell was co-editor of Vol. XVI; E. Lobel, C. H. Roberts, 
and E. P. Wegener edited Vol. XVIII; E. Lobel, E. P. Wegener, C. H. 
Roberts, and H. I. Bell edited Vol. XTX 

P. Rylands = Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library 
Manchester, Vol. III, Theological and Literary Texts, edited by C. H. Roberts 
(Manchester, 1938) 

P. W., R. E. =A seventh supplement has been published (1940), edited by Wilhelm 
Kroll and Karl Mittelhaus, in addition to Vols. XX, 1 (1941) and VII, 1 
(Zweite Reihe, 1939), by the same editors 

Paton, The Erechtheum = James Morton Paton (editor), The Erechtheum, measured, 
drawn and restored by Gorham Phillips Stevens; text by Lacey Davis Caskey, 
Harold North Fowler, James Morton Paton, Gorham Phillips Stevens (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927) 


xviii TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Perrin = Bernadotte Perrin, Plutarch’s Lives, with an English translation (11 vols., 
The Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1914-1926) 

Philochoros — Edited by Miiller, F. H. G., I (Paris, 1885), pp. 384-417 

Pindar = Pindari Carmina cum fragmentis, recognovit . . . C. M. Bowra (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1935) 

Plato, Rep. == Plato, Respublica; in Vol. IV of the Oxford edition 

[Plutarch], Decem Orat. vit. = [Plutarch], Decem Oratorum vitae (no. 63 of the 
Moralia in the Planudean corpus; printed in Vol. V of Bernardakis’ Teubner 
edition ) 

Plutarch, Moralia — For sections of the Moralia not yet included in the new Teubner 
edition (4. T. L., I, p. xxx) see Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, recognovit 
Gregorius N. Bernardakis (7 vols., Leipzig, Teubner, 1888-1896) 

Poppo, Commentarii = Thucydidis de bello Peloponnesiaco libri octo, . . . [edidit] 
Ernestus Fridericus Poppo, Pars III, Commentarii (4 vols., Leipzig, 1831- 
1838) 

Poseidippos — Edited by Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, III (Leipzig, 1888), 
pp. 335-348 

Powell, Herodotus = J. Enoch Powell, The History of Herodotus (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1939) ; Vol. IV of Cambridge Classical Studies, edited by F. M. 
Cornford, D. S. Robertson, F. E. Adcock 

Powell, Lexicon = J. Enoch Powell, A Lexicon to Herodotus (Cambridge University 
Press, 1938) 

Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens = W. Kendrick Pritchett and O. 
Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 1947) 

Ravennas == Aristophanis Comoediae undecim cum scholiis, Codex Ravennas 137, 4, 
A, phototypice editus praefatus est J. van Leeuwen (Leyden, 1904); Vol. IX 
of Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, duce Scatone De Vries 

Robert, Etudes Epigraphiques et Philologiques = Louis Robert, Etudes Epigraphiques 
et Philologiques (Paris, 1938); Vol. CCLXXII of Sciences historiques et 
philologiques, published by the Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des hautes études 

Robert, Hellenica = Louis Robert, Hellenica, recueil d’épigraphie de numismatique et 
d’antiquités grecques (Limoges, from 1940) 
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THE ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 


VOLUME III 


PART I 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE TEXTS 


CHAPTER I 


THE TEXTS OF THE FIRST ASSESSMENT PERIOD 
(454/3-451/0) 


As printed in A. T. L., II the texts of Lists 1-4 exhibit several minor changes 
from the form in which they appeared in A. T. L., I. 

The initial epsilon in 1, II, 8 cannot reasonably be taken as part of any name 
not already in List 1, and [@eppator] é[v Ixdpor: ] becomes, consequently, an almost 
certain candidate for the restoration of 1, II, 7-8. This reading has been added to 
the text. 

The quota of "Apyidvux in 1, IV, 22 is transcribed as <H>P. This appears on the 
stone as XP"; it is not a normal figure even when considered alone, nor does it fit well 
into the whole record of the tribute of Argilos. This city paid 1 talent a year, where 
the amount is preserved, beginning with List 9 in 446/5 and continuing down to the 
founding of Amphipolis in 437/6. After 437 the normal tribute was lowered to 1,000 
drachmai a year, and the explanation for this reduction has been generally, and rightly, 
sought in the effect which the establishment of the new colony had upon the resources 
of its older neighbour. 

But there is no similar explanation at hand for the reduction from 10% talents 
to 1 talent of tribute between 454/3 and 446/5. Our own earlier suggestion (A. T. L., 
I, p. 453) that the figure XP should be rationalized to a normal X with an appended 
temporary increment of FP, perhaps representing a kind of émdopa, is inadequate. 
Even a tribute of 10 talents would be too high, especially in view of the provision of 
the Peace of Nikias (Thucydides, V, 18, 5 [T134] ) that Argilos should be autonomous, 
paying to Athens only rov ddpov rov én’ ’Apurreisov. Gomme apparently thought that 
the reading should be X<I*>;* but this leaves the Thucydidean text, and the great 
reduction between 454/3 and 446/5, even more difficult to explain. Perdrizet put 
forward the suggestion that the reading should be HF"; he wished to change the first 
of the two figures rather than the second, and in so doing he obtained not only a normal 
figure, but one which allows an intelligible interpretation of Thucydides and an 
acceptable reduction in the amount of the tribute either in 450 or in 446. There are 
several examples of the same ratio in tribute-reduction in 450 and in 446, and in spite 
of the further great reduction after the founding of Amphipolis in 437 it is possible 
that adjustments of territory between Amphipolis and Argilos were contemplated in 
421 which would have justified thereafter the payment of the original tribute of 
1% talents a year. If the assessment of Argilos in 425 was very severe (it is not known 


* Commentary, I, p. 277 (unless his reference to the 15 talents is merely an error). 
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how high it was), the payment later of 1% talents may have been considered a fair 
return to a pre-war normal figure.” We believe that the figure XP is in error and 
that our text should read <H>P. 

The combined quota of Olynthos, Skabala, and Assera in 1, V, 8 is now restored 
as H[HPAP HII] rather than H{[HHAM]FHIIIl. When the first separate records 
appear, Olynthos has a quota of HH, Skabala of FP, and Assera of AAAA. The total 
of the three figures is less than the old restoration by 26%: drachmai and greater than 
the new by 23%. Admittedly there is not much to choose between them, but we believe 
that the less than full composite payment is slightly to be favoured. 

In 1, V, 16 the restoration is Iixpes Svav[yededs: F]. The tribute of Syangela 
was usually 1 talent when it included that of Amynanda (see the Register. s.v. 
XvayyeAjs), but the appearance of *Auvvavdé[s] in List 2 with its own separate quota 
shows that the two cities divided the payment between them in the first period. Hence 
the quota for Syangela in 1, V, 16 should be only half the later normal figure of H. 

The Postscript of List 1, which was cut on the right lateral face of the stone, 
gives the totals for the year in silver and in gold. The figure for the staters of 
Kyzikene gold was largely restored in 4.T.L., I (p. 129): [oraréples Ku[{ixevoi: 
hexoéxovr]a héx[s: héxras rérrapes]. But it might have been as little as 56 or as 
much as 96, and there is no assurance about the hektai. So we prefer to read 
the text of these lines as they now appear in A.7.L., II, simply as [oraréples 
Ku[{ixevoi: ....€xovrja héx[s ------ ]. The amount of silver was given as 
[F'X]XXHHHAA[....- yee ]. This calculation was based rather largely on an 
analogy with List 7,° but our study of the first assessment period, and of List 1 in 
particular,* has shown that this amount is too low. One higher restoration is possible 
for the quota of silver: [F"'T]XXHHHAA|---—]. This represents a tribute of 383+ 
talents, which the increment of the gold (whatever the restoration) will raise to about 
400 talents or more, and this higher figure must surely be restored in line 9 of the 
Postscript. 

Only one change has been made in List 2 from the text as printed in A. T. L., 1: 
the restoration ’A[puoBato:] replaces "A[AwSés] in 2, IV, 15. Arisbe was very near 
Abydos and dropped out of the tribute lists in Periods V and VI when the tribute 
of Abydos was raised from 4 to 6 talents. We believe that it should be restored in 
List 2 when the tribute of Abydos was still probably assessed at 4 talents. The only 
recorded appearance of Alinda will now be that in 4, V, 21: HA ——’AA[wéés]. It 
appears there with other Karic names which probably paid only sporadically, or when 
coerced. If it appeared at all in List 2 it should be sought with its neighbouring Karic 


2 Perdrizet wished not merely to emend the text, but to change the reading (B.C. H., XLVI 
[1922], p. 45), and he makes the following extraordinary declaration: “ Je n’ai pas vérifié la pierre, 
et n’en ai pas d’estampage sous les yeux ; mais je suis sir qu’elle portait HP.” 

° Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 61-65 and 96-97. 

* See below, pp. 265-274. 
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towns in column I rather than with the regularly enrolled cities in column IV (see 
below, pp. 8-9). 

The reading of the text in 3, I, 30 has now been deciphered as [kat A]vxcor. This 
line implies, of course, a preceding name, for which the evidence of 9, III, 33-34 
strongly suggests TeAeyvéoovnr. But this name can also be spelled TeApéoows and as 
such it falls admirably into the Karic-Lykian group at the end of List 4, where we 
now restore [TeApéo]ovor,* and where the concluding line of the list may be restored, 
on the analogy of List 3, as [kai Av«wo]. These two entries, in 3, I, 29-30 and in 
4, V, 32-33, give mutual confirmation to the restorations proposed. The style of the 
lists suggests that the single quota should be spaced in bracket position before lines 
29-30 in List 3 and entirely in line 32 of List 4. 

In these early lists of Period I the order in which the names appear on the stone 
reflects largely the time sequence in which the various amounts of tribute were received, 
and at the end of List 4 it is thus possible to date the payments to the latter part of the 
year 451/0 and to bring them into connection with Kimon’s campaign to Kypros in 
the summer of 450. His naval squadron collected tribute from remote or inland cities 
in Karia and Lykia, many of which do not normally appear in the quota lists.*° The 
only comparable group of unusual names is at the beginning of List 2," where the 
Karic entries again give evidence of the presence of an Athenian fleet engaged, though 
perhaps not primarily so engaged, in tribute collection. These names in the first 
column of List 2 all have odd amounts of quota before them. The figure AMFFI 
obviously represents an assessment of 1000 drachmai, for which the normal quota 
was AMPIIII. Similarly, the unusual figure of RAMEFEIIIII for "Epwés probably repre- 
sents a normal RAMHIIII, the odd FIllll for ’Awvvavdé[s] a normal FP, and the odd 
HAFFFFIIII! for Waxrves “ISvp[eds] possibly a normal H. In every instance the fleet 
had collected a normal tribute plus an increment, the logical explanation being that 
the additional amount was a tax for late payment, or possibly a charge for the trouble 
of collection. But these Karic cities, being late in payment of their tribute and proba- 
bly visited by an Athenian squadron returning to Athens from the east toward the 
close of summer, could only have appeared in the first column of List 2 if in fact their 
payments had been due in List 1. We have, therefore, in column I of List 2 a kind 
of appendix to List 1. The names and the tribute both belong to 454/3, rather than 
to 453/2, and the record shows them in the latter year only because the hellenotamiai 
of 454/3 had closed their books before the payments reached Athens with the fleet. 
No name in column I of List 2 appears in List 1; on the contrary, the Lepsimanioi, 


* The reasons for abandoning an earlier restoration [IIreAe own are given in A. T. L., I, p. 174, 
note on 4, V, 32. 

® See below, pp. 211-212. Cf. also Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 24-25; Meritt, D. A. T., 
p. 92 with note 59. 

‘One city, Ouranion, does indeed appear in both groups, and helps to indicate their similar 
character. 
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whose late payment for 454/3 was booked in 2, I, 12, appear again in the same list 
(2, VIII, 13), making their payment for 453/2.° 

The nature of the fleet which was operating in Karic waters in 453 is not known. 
Meritt once proposed that it was the relief squadron returning from Egypt after the 
great disaster,’ but this was when the date of the disaster was assumed to be 453,” 
and the combination is no longer possible now that the traditional date 454 can be 
vindicated by the chronological study of the events of the Fifty Years.” 

The names at the bottom of column I in List 2 must be supplemented by restora- 
tions in the lost lines 2-10 in order to give the complete record of late payments 
which belonged properly in 454/3. The second column, perhaps, initiated in its own 
right the record of 453/2. There is no doubt about the first name in this column 
([Ko]éazxés), but its precise geographical location is unknown (it is surely Karic) 
and we cannot be certain (without the quota) whether the payment belonged to 454/3 
or 453/2. The columns in List 2, however, were unusually short, and perhaps the 
change from one year to the next was the occasion for this brevity, being punctuated 
by the end of column I and the commencement of column II. We have no evidence 
to decide the issue, and even if the payment of Kodamjs was normal and belonged to 
453/2 it may still have been gathered in and brought back to Athens by the ships 
which brought back also the tribute of column I. 

The names which should be restored in column I are undoubtedly to be sought 
among the rare entries at the end of List 4. For purposes of illustration we suggest 
here a tentative restoration, which we believe to be generally correct, though we did 
not think it precise enough in detail to justify its inclusion in the text as published 


in: 47..T...L; EF: 

ean] [Sf ] 
[HRI] [’Aduwdés 
[AMF] [ .covpe ——] 

5 [AAAFFEFII] [ Xadxeropés ] 
[OFF] [Kvdaés | 
[AMF] [hvBruwés ] 
[AMF] [KedAapés] 
[AMF] [@vsovos } 

10 [AAMIHI] [Stror] 


8 The record of Lepsimandos in the first period was irregular, and it is possible that the payment 


of 2, VIII, 13 was complementary to that of 2, I, 12 (cf. Meritt, D. A. T., p. 84, note 33), but this 
is not probable. It is also possible that some of the names represent double payments, covering both 
454/3 and 453/2. Ouranion is a case in point. Its quota in List 4 is only PrrtlIl; the quota in List 2 
is approximately double this. 

° D. A. T., p. 92, note 59. 

20 See Gomme, Commentary, I, note 2 on pp. 412-413. 

11 See below, pp. 158-180. 
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AMt#l Bo[ABat és 
AMttl Aehowdro |e] 
RPAMFFFIIIII "Epwés 

Pill *Auvvavdée[s] 

15  HAFEEFIIIII Tlaxries “ISup [eds] 
AMF *Opanér [ar] 
AMttl ’Oda[c]és 
AD HHI T[a]pBaves 


The restorations of the quotas have been made with the slight increment which 
was characteristic of the late payments from 454/3 in this column. 

The first assessment period (454/3-451/0) is represented also by Al (4. T. L., 
II, p. 40), the assessment decree of 454, which was copied by Krateros and quota- 
tions from which have been preserved by Stephanos of Byzantion. As a note on 
Adpos in his Ethnica Stephanos writes: éo7 xai Kapias Adpos mous, hv ovyKarahéye 
tais mwéheow trais Kapixais Kparepds év 7 epi Wndiopatwv tpirw “ Kapixds ddpos- 
Adpos, Paondira.” This comes at the end of a long account of the Phoinikian A@pos 
and Stephanos thus betrays his belief that there was in Karia a separate Adpos, 
named in one of the Athenian decrees about tribute. This separate attribution to 
Karia has been favoured also by some modern scholars, Meineke, for example, in 
his edition of Stephanos, even suggesting as possible that the quotation from Krateros 
should be printed with a lacuna after the word Adpos in order to make room for 
other truly Karic cities to be associated with it and for an additional heading 
Tlapdudtaxds ddpos to serve as a suitable introduction to Daondira.”” We now know, 
of course, that Phaselis, though situated geographically in Lykia,“ always appeared 
in the tribute lists under the heading Kapixds ddpos, or (when the Karic and Ionic 
panels were merged) under ‘Iwvxds dépos. Plainly Krateros and Stephanos were 
both correct, the one in his copy and the other in his quotation. Every city to the east 
of Karia in the tribute lists was Karian, whether it lay in Lykia, Pamphylia, Kilikia, 
or (for that matter) on the coast of Phoinike, and hence there is no more reason to 
deny the identity of Doros in Al with the well-known Phoinikian city than there is 
to deny the identity of Phaselis with the Phaselis of Lykia.** Koehler long ago arrived 
at the correct equation,” observing that the only evidence for Doros being Karian 


*2 August Meineke, Stephani Bysantii Ethnicorum quae supersunt, I (Berlin, 1849), p. 256: 
mirum vero Phaselin accenseri urbibus Caricis. itaque nescio an post Sépos Caricarum urbium nomina 
omissa sint, ante Daondira autem exciderit TappuAuaxds dopos. 

*8 Not in Pamphylia, as Suidas and Aristodemos have it; cf. Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., 
Suppl. Vol. I (1940), p. 135. 

4 Yet the tendency persists. Kahrstedt, Gétt. gel. Anz., 1939, p. 413, still seems to believe that 
Doros was in Karia. 

** Urkunden und Untersuchungen, p. 121, note 3: “‘ Adpos war eine phonikische Stadt; dass 
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came from the heading of the Karic list of tribute which Krateros had before him, 
and suggesting that Athens temporarily had a foothold on the Palestinian coast below 
Mt. Carmel. These views have been set forth in A. T. L., I (p. 483), and some of the 
reasons have been given for attributing the assessment list in question to 454 (op. cit., 
pp. 203-204). The facts are that Krateros arranged his work in chronological order ; 
that citations from the records of assessment in book IX belong to 410/09; and that 
the quotations from book III belong earlier at least than 451, for parts of a decree 
mentioning vavrodixa: are cited in book IV and these quotations may with virtual 
certainty be attributed to Perikles’ law of citizenship, the date of which is known 
from Aristotle, ’A@. IIod., 26, 3: ——— émi ’Avriddrov (451/0) 81a 7d tAHO0s TGV wokitav 
Tlepixdéovs eirdvros €yvwcar, wn peréxery THs TOAEWS, Ss Gv pr e& dudoiy doroiv 7 yeyovds. 
KOorte * argues that the functions of the fevodixa: in the general scrutiny of 445/4 
B. C. (Plutarch, Pericles, 37) must date the law to which Krateros refers at least 
later than 443/2, when €evodixar (not vavrodixac) were still handling cases of fevia,” 
and hence he does not believe that Krateros is quoting Perikles’ law. But, as Gomme 
justly observes,”® the £evodixar seem to have been created and to have functioned for 
a particular occasion ca. 445//4. Hence one may seek vavrodixa: before as well as after, 
and Krateros’ law may still be Perikles’ law. Nor is it a contrary argument that the 
one speaks of penalizing a son who has both parents aliens, implying that it was 
legitimate to enroll in a phratry if one parent was alien, while the other demands that 
both parents be citizens. Our quotation from the law in Krateros is fragmentary, and 
no such fine distinction can be inferred for the whole law from the little that has been 
preserved. What is certain is that both laws deal with citizenship; that the date 451 
B.C. suits admirably the schedule of Krateros’ collection; and that the evidence of 
the fevodixa: is entirely concerned with a quite different occasion. 

But the telling argument for dating Krateros’ fragments from book III to 454/3 
is his mention of Doros and Phaselis. He was quoting from an Athenian decree, and 
“although assessments were no doubt made before this date, it was not until 454/3 
that they became decrees of the Athenian state.” * The assessment of Doros would 
have been inexplicable before the campaign to Egypt in 460. Yet for that campaign, 


eine gleichnamige in Karien existirt habe, ist aus der Schatzungsliste geschlossen, in der der Name 
unter dem karischen Tribut stand. Sollte nicht doch die phénikische Stadt gemeint sein und die 
Athener dort vortiibergehend festen Fuss gefasst haben?” 

16 Fragment 4 (Krech), from Harpokration, s.v. vavro8ixa:e Avoias éy ra mpds "AAiBuiddyy, ol 
yrjows 6 Adyos. apy tes tw *AOnvnow of vavrodixats Kparepos yoiv év ra 8’ trav Yydicudrwv dyoiv “ dav 8é 
ris €€ dudoiv E€vow yeyorass dparpity, Suixay eva ro Bovdoueyw "AOnvaiwy, ols dixar cial, Aayydvew 8 rH 
tvy Kai vég mpos rods vavrodixas.”” Some further evidence about the nautodikai appears in new readings 
of I. G., I?, 68/69; Meritt, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 114-115. 

17 Hermes, LXVIII (1933), pp. 238-242. 

18 Cf, J. G., I*, 342, lines 38-39, and 343, line 89. 

1” Essays, p. 80, note 2. 

*4.T.L., I, p. 208. 
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and thereafter until 454, the Athenians needed a way-station along the route by which 
they maintained communication with their forces of occupation, a route which led 
eastward by way of Phaselis, Aspendos, and Kelenderis (all doubtless assessed in 
454), and then southward to Kypros, the main forward base, and on to Doros and 
the mouths of the Nile. One of the public funeral lists is mute epigraphic testimony 
to the fighting in Phoinike that attended the establishment of this base at Doros 
in 460.” 

Athens still remained mistress of the sea, even after the Egyptian disaster,” and 
no doubt held, or tried to hold, Doros. So it was assessed in 454, the one assessment 
par excellence in which its name should have appeared. By 450 Athens was fighting 
again in Kypros, regaining lost ground, and we do not know the fate of Doros or 
Athenian aspirations concerning it. It may at that time have been completely lost, 
and Athens definitely could have held no hope of recovering it after the ratification 
of the Peace of Kallias.* 

This fragment from Krateros serves therefore to define the extent of the Athenian 
Empire at the time of its greatest expansion. Incidentally it shows that in the assess- 
ment decree of 454 there was a geographical panel headed Kapixés ddpos. Presumably 
the other panels were also headed by their respective titles: “Iwvexds ddpos, “EAAno- 
mévrios bdpos, amd Opdxns dédpos, and Nnowrixds dépos. In this assessment the Karic 
and Ionic panels were not combined; when they were, the title "Iwixds ddpos served 
as heading for the composite list.°* These geographical headings do not, of course, 
imply administrative districts ; nor do the geographical divisions in the later assessment 
decrees and quota lists imply administrative districts. There is no reason, in fact, 


7. G., 1*, 929. For the date and interpretation see below, pp. 174-175. 

2 See also below, pp. 262-264. 

8 The years between 460 and 454 are the most appropriate for the reference which Lykourgos, 
xara Aewxparovs, 72 (T87), makes to Athenian prestige: Powixny 8 nat Kidtclav éropSyoay. 

**Gomme (Commentary, I, p. 371, note 2) thinks that the evidence from Krateros for a 
separate heading “ Kapixds ¢épos” in the assessment of 454 is “ remarkably thin.” But what else 
was Krateros copying? The presence of Doros eliminates the alternative that it was the assessment 
of 443 (cf. Meritt, A. J. A., XXIX [1925], p. 258). 

28 Schaefer, Hermes, LXXIV (1939), pp. 243-264, makes this abundantly clear, even though 
his argument has many irrelevancies and misuses much of the evidence. He misses completely the 
significance of the Decree of Klearchos (D14), which he persists in dating ca. 414 B.C. (op. cit., 
p. 256), nor does he recognize the reflection of geographical divisions in the quota lists as early 
as 450/49. At about the same time Kahrstedt, in his review of A. T. L., I, writes (Gétt. gel. Ans., 
1939, p. 412): “die Verfasser sind der Ansicht, dass er [Krateros] die Tribute der Veranlegung 
von 454 und der von 410 genannt hat, der ersten und der letzten nach der Verlegung der Verwaltung 
nach Athen. Sehr plausibel, wenn wir auch daraus, dass er schon zum Jahre 454 von Kapixds dopos 
usw. gesprochen zu haben scheint, nicht schliessen diirfen, dass diese Provinzeinteilung schon damals 
amtlich war.” Administrative classification is here confused with clerical (and practical) convenience. 
Nor do we understand the implication of “gesprochen zu haben scheint.” This is too vague. 
Krateros is giving a precise and direct quotation from the official record. 
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except that of orderly record and bookkeeping convenience, why the geographical 
districts should ever have appeared in the quota lists; in the assessment decrees they 
were probably useful primarily in defining the routes of the heralds who announced 
the assessments. The lists of the first four years show no order of names other than 
that of time of payment,” and such geographical grouping as there is probably means 
merely that envoys who were neighbours sometimes travelled together to Athens with 
their money. Beginning with the lists of the second period, one discerns the first 
fumbling efforts at systematization in the quota lists by an arrangement of names 
more or less by geographical panels.” Complete systematization was achieved later, 
but the convenient device of separating the Empire into geographical districts is now 
proved for the assessment decrees much earlier than it appears, even indirectly, in 
the quota lists. 

Nesselhauf recalls Kirchhoff’s thesis that the “ Bezirkeinteilung ”’ may be as 
early as the history of the Confederacy, and concludes that it may date back to a 
time between 477 and 448. Krateros proves that the date must be at least as early 
as 454, and we believe that some grouping into lists that did not overlap, and that 
yet included all the names, was essential as soon as there was a general alert or any 
occasion for the despatch of heralds.” 

We assume, therefore, that a valid copy of each current assessment was kept in 
Athens, and that after the treasury had been moved from Delos this copy was used 
as a control whenever the envoys of a tributary city brought in their payment of 
phoros. The formality of payment was not complete until the money had been delivered 
to the apodektai and to the hellenotamiai in the presence of the Council. In writing 
of the early days of the Confederacy Thucydides says that the hellenotamiai were 
the magistrates who received the money and that the treasury was Delos.” The apo- 
dektai and the Council, of course, could have had no part in the transaction there. 
Pollux, on the other hand, is authority for the réle played by the apodektai.” It was 
the opinion of Schwahn “ that the evidence of Pollux carries little weight and must 


*6 This observation is of long standing: Beloch, Rh. Mus., XLIII (1888), p. 106; Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., III, 1, note 1 on pp. 74-76; Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 41. 

*7 Segre, Clara Rhodos, IX (1938), p. 168. 

*8 Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 41; cf. Kirchhoff, Hermes, XI (1876), pp. 13-48. 

2° Reference is sometimes made to the rejection of Kirchhoff’s thesis by Meyer, Forschungen, 
II, pp. 82-87. The fallacy both in thesis and in refutation is the exaltation into “ administrative 
provinces ” of these early visiting lists of the Confederacy. 

80, 96,2 (T109): xai ‘EAAnvorapia rove xparov "AOnvalors Karéoty dpyxy, ot éxovro tov dépov. ——— 
tapucidy te AqAos jv avrois. 

% VIII, 97 (T98a): dwodéxra: 88 joav Séxa, of rovs re pédpovs Kai ras ciogopads Kal ra TéAy ire- 

ONTO mew, 

= 8? Schwahn, P. W., R. E., s.v. dopo, p. 633-634: “ Entscheidend ist, dass Thuk. I 96, 2 aus- 
driicklich sagt, dass die Hellenotamiai die ¢. annahmen. Das gilt zwar zunachst fiir die delische 
Zeit; wenn aber spater darin eine Anderung eintrat, hatte es vermerkt werden miissen. Uberdies 
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yield to the superior authority of Thucydides, but we interpret his evidence as applica- 
ble to the years after 454, meaning that the apodektai as agents of the Council received 
the money which they then handed over to the hellenotamiai as its permanent stewards. 
The apodektai were not themselves a custodial board, and, though they received funds, 
they had to distribute them again to the responsible magistrates who enjoyed the 
duties of public stewardship. The Council is also said to have numbered among its 
obligations that of receiving the tribute from the allies.” This ultimate responsibility 
of the Council has been generally recognized,’ and is now assured by the discovery 
of the new fragments of D7 which describe the process of bringing in the tribute and 
of reading off the amount of each contribution before the Council. The procedure as 
outlined in D7 is evidently much more rigorous than it had been before the passage 
of this decree (448/7), for one of the purposes of the decree was to tighten the control 
of the Athenian Demos over the collection of money from the Empire. The institution 
of tokens (€¥pfoda) was probably new, for the decree expressly states that these 
tokens were to prevent any malpractice on the part of the couriers who brought the 
tribute to Athens. After 448/7, at least, the envoys from each city came bringing 
not only the tribute entrusted to them but also a tablet on which the amount of the 
tribute was written and which was sealed with the city’s own individual token. These 
tablets were produced on the floor of the Council chamber, and in the presence of the 
Council the token was matched by the half of it that was kept on file in Athens, the 
seal on the tablet was broken, and the amount of the tribute read out aloud. If the 
tribute actually produced did not tally with the amount thus read out the couriers 
were held to an accounting. This new evidence from D7 gives more detail than we 
have ever had about the actual booking of the money. There must have been an 
immediate record made, presumably upon a tablet of wax, with the name of the city 
and the amount of its payment duly entered. Presumably also this record was made 
with a reference of verification to the current assessment list in which the names of 
the cities were arranged in geographical panels. The keeping of this record, and of 
the money, as Swoboda rightly notes, was the primary business of the hellenotamiai.” 
In the years of the first assessment period they evidently made no attempt to perpetuate 
in their records of the tribute received the subdivision into geographical panels which 


hatten sonst die Hellenotamiai seit der Uberfiihrung der Reichskasse nach Athen gar keine eigene 
Tatigkeit mehr ausgeiibt, sondern nur eine Ubermittlerrolle gespielt.” 
*3 [Xenophon], ’A@. ToaA., III, 2 (T154): yw & Bovddw BovdcverPar roAAd piv wept rod wodéuov, 
82 epi répov xpyudrav, woAAd 82 wepi vopwy Oécews, wodAd 8 aepi tov Kara woAw del yryvouévur, 
wore 8 Kai <repi rav év> Trois cvppdyxos, Kal ddpov SéEacBat Kal vewpiww éryserAnOivar Kai iepav. 

** Though recently questioned by Schwahn, op. cit., p. 634. 

*° Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde, p. 1133: ‘‘ Die Hauptaufgabe der Hellenotamiai blieb die Ver- 
waltung der Reichskasse. Sie empfingen aber die Phoroi nicht mehr unmittelbar von den Abgesandten 
der Biindner, sondern durch Vermittelung der Apodektai. Die Hellenotamiai hatten jedoch iiber 
die Einzahlungen fortlaufend Buch zu fihren.” 
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existed in the assessment. They wrote down the names and the amounts of tribute in 
chronological order. When one wax tablet had been filled with names, they presumably 
went on to a second, and a third, and a fourth tablet until the record could be closed 
at the time of the Dionysiac festival.** If any payments came in after this date, they 
could still be added, but the record was finally closed at the end of the year when the 
quotas to the Goddess were reckoned, the entire record submitted to the logistai, and 
the so-called quota list inscribed on stone and set up on the Akropolis.” Meritt has 
already commented upon the reflection in these copied records of the spelling of the 
names from the assessment. There was an intermediary stage between this purely 
chronological method and the systematic grouping by geographical districts which 
was perfected in 443/2. The imperfect grouping of List 5 (450/49) suggests that 
there was an attempt to keep on one wax tablet the receipts from Ionia and Karia, on 
another the receipts from Thrace, and so on, but determination to hold the records 
separate was not thoroughgoing and one may suppose that the irregularities in the 
list show the intrusion of names from one panel into the tablet belonging to another 
panel. We can only surmise what the reasons may have been, but one simple explana- 
tion could be that when the scribe had filled one tablet with names he put down the 
next names in whatever space was available to him whether or not it happened to be 
in the tablet that belonged to the district pertinent to the name. There was greater 
systematization in 446, and, as we have noted, the clerical staff had developed its 
keeping of the books to such a degree of efficiency that one may well believe that in 
443/2 the quota lists were a fair reflection even of the assessment list itself. 

The Dionysia have long been known as the date when the payments of tribute 
were due. To the literary evidence afforded by Aristophanes and Eupolis ** may now 
be added the epigraphical evidence of the rubric M[era Atvoviorwa] in 7, IV, 30(A.T.L., 
I, p. 453; cf. also Meritt and West, dA. J. A., XXXII [1928], p. 291), which names 
nine cities that paid later than the others and that were subsequently inscribed, and 


*° Except for late payments. 

*7 See Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1133. The hellenotamiai showed their record (and the calculation 
of the sixtieth) to the logistai, who verified it; then the hellenotamiai turned the sixtieth over to 
the rapiat rév rijs Geod. 

88 Meritt, A. J.A., XXIX (1925), p. 259 (= Studies in the Athenian Tribute Lists, p. 259). 

8° Acharnians, 504-506 (T26): 

airot yap éopev ovmi Anvaiw 7’ aywv, 

koi'rw E€vor mdpeciw* ore yap Popor 

jKovew ott’ ex tev woAcwy of Evppaxor. 
Schol. Acharnians, 504 (127): xequdvos yap Aouroy évros eis ra Arvasa xabijxe 7o Spapa. cis 82 ra Avowwora 
éréraxro 'AOrvate xopilay ris roAas Tods dépovs, ds EtxroAls pyow év TdAcow. Cf. also the scholion (T27) 
On obi Anvaiw 7’ dye in the same line: 6 rév Avovvolwy ayo éredciro Bis rod Erous, ro piv mporov Eapos 
éy dora, Sre xai of dopo ’Aiwnaw epépovro, rd 8 Seirepov -——; and the scholion (T25) on line 378, 
which reads in part: ee yap Spépa rods BaSvAwviovs ty tév Atovyciwy dopry, iris év 7G Eape émiteAcrat, 
ev & Edepov rods popovs of cvppaxot. 
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the evidence of D7 and D8. These two decrees, the one from 448/7 and the other 
from 426/5, must be studied together, for some of their provisions are remarkably 
alike. Both provide for calling a meeting of the ekklesia soon after the Dionysia; “ 
both provide for publishing the names of the cities which paid and of those which 
did not pay; and both authorize the despatch of collectors to exact the tribute still due. 
The wording differs, and D7 speaks of giving receipts to those which paid, of which 
D8 says nothing (448/7, perhaps, as against 426/5) ; but the important item of simi- 
larity is the publishing of the lists of cities that paid and of cities that were in default. 
The best preserved statement is in D7 (lines 20-22): [a]odetyoa: ’APevaiors rip 
moor Tas amoddcals Tou Popov é|vredé Kai Tas EAdudcras xopis, hidoas [av Ties dow]. 
Those which paid in full were contrasted with those which were either wholly or in 
part in arrears, and this meaning of éA\uwdéoas reappears with the same force in D8 
(lines 18-20) : dvay|[ paddvrov 8é ior EAA Jevora| jp] las és oavids ras [wddEs Tas EAduT ]OAsS 
76 d6[p]o kai rév draydvr[ov ra dvéuara xa|i reHévar -—-. The similarity between the 
two decrees requires that rév azaydvr[ov ra dvéuara] must mean “ the names of those 
who paid in full.” ** The dmdyovres were the paying cities, as argued by Meritt in 
D. A. T. (p. 34),“ but the word so obviously also means couriers—especially in the 
early lines of D7—that it must be taken to be the cities as represented in their couriers. 
The personal consideration was clear, but when the names came to be written on the 
panel, they were corporate names like “Advraio, "Edéoror, etc., rather than nomina 
and nomina patrum.” 

We do not know whether this formality of inscribing the names of payers and 
defaulters in each year after the Dionysia began earlier than D7. But at least from 
448/7 there must have been a growing archive of these complete records of tribute 
collection. We have suggested in D8 (line 21, restored) that the tablets were set up 
in front of the speaker’s rostrum. They were more detailed than the quota lists, and 
they gave the amounts of tribute, not merely the dwapyai. If they began in 454/3 
there must have been as many of them as there were of the quota lists. Yet of the 
quota lists, which were carved on stone, we have almost a continuous sequence; of 
these still more valuable records, which were on wood, no single trace has been pre- 
served. These are the records to which reference is made in D3 (lines 13-16): éay 
[xowdrv] doéhiopad ri rept rév dderheuadrov Tov év ré[ tor cavt|or ylyveras pedev mpoohenéro 


“° Schwahn’s attempt in P. W., R. E., s.v. dopo, p. 633, to restore [év rée huepdc roe 75] Acovia[o 
76 éx Aw |vdv d[vaypaddvroy ras wd JAes in D8, lines 13-14, needs to be mentioned only to be rejected. 

* Hill and Meritt should not have changed this rendering (Hesperia, XIII [1944], p. 11) to 
read “and the names of the couriers.” There are factual difficulties involved here, for if a city 
defaulted entirely there could have been no couriers and hence no names to inscribe, 

“? The same is probably the meaning in D7, lines 58-59 (cf. also lines 43-46). 

** The delegates at an American political convention are known by the names of their states, 
and in the convention hall carry placards announcing that they are, in fact, Alabama, Arkansas, 
etc., as the case may be. 
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MeOovaio[ts ea pe x opis yiyveras doédiopa wepi Mefovaiov. The earlier restoration 
here (cf. A. T. L., I, p. 162) has been év ré[ou oréde]ox, but this is made improbable 
not only by the fact that a orjAn implies marble, of which nothing has survived, but 
by the facts also that there must have been many of them, making the absence of 
survival still more remarkable, and that D7 and D8 call them oavides or mvdxia.“* 

We had assumed earlier that these tablets were to be set up in front of the 
Metro6n, and the text of D8 was so restored in A. T. L., I. Dow had already raised 
certain objections to this, on the ground, partly, that the space before the Metrodn 
was probably never used for general notices of such secular character, but he made 
no alternative suggestion.’ Our present restoration, which places the tablets in front 
of the bema of the council chamber, has been made largely because of our belief that 
“ whitened tablets” must have been posted indoors where they would have been at 
least protected from the weather. Obviously these records were meant to last for a 
number of years, and we hold that such protection would have been essential. More- 
over, even the assessments cut in stone were set up inside the Bouleuterion (AQ, lines 
24-25). We do not know where, inside the chamber, they were, but a precise location 
for the oavides can be given by the restoration in D8 of zpdcGe[v 76 Béwaros]. We 
conceive that the tablets need not have been unduly high, but in the prominent position 
thus suggested they would have been a constant reminder to the Council of the source 
of Athenian wealth and of the obligations of the allies.“* 

Mention of the Dionysia in connection with tribute, though not with certainty 
to be referred to the payment of it, has been rescued from a passage in Isokrates by 
Norlin and explained at length by Raubitschek.” There was an Athenian decree which 
authorized the display, talent by talent, of the “ surplus of the funds derived from the 
tributes of the allies,” “* the money being brought by hirelings into the orchestra during 
the festival of Dionysos. The phrase 7d wepryvyvépevor éx rdv ddpwr apytpiov cannot 
mean the annual surplus from current tribute, for the decree belongs to the period 


“D7, lines 44-45: mwdxiov AcA[evxopévov]; D8, line 19: cavi&k. The reading 8p[aypéio]w in 
D4, lines 38-39, seems to us preferable to 8p[axyaic]w (so also Meisterhans, Grammatik*, p. 121, 
note 1105), and it makes easier the orthography assumed above in the reading é& ré[tor cavilor 
(D3, lines 14-15). Kirchhoff, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1861, p. 561, note 1, rejected the reading ré[ir] 
because later in D4 the spelling réox appears. 

*° Dow, A.J. A., XLII (1938), pp. 602-603. 

** Antiphon (epi roi yopevrot, 40) is the locus classicus for the bema in the fifth century: 
Prroxparns abros ovrog! & ra BovAevrnpiw evarriov ris BovA‘js, éorws per’ euod éxi rod Biyaros, dxropevos 
éuod SueAddyero. 

*7 See Raubitschek, 7.A.P.A., LXXII (1941), pp. 356-362, and George Norlin, Isocrates 
with an English Translation, I1 (The Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1929), 
pp. 56-57. Part of Norlin’s text of the de Pace (VIII, 82 [T79c]) reads as follows: odrw yap 
dxpiBas eiproxoy ée civ dvOpwrot pidior’ dv puonbeier, Gor’ &fydicavro 1d rEpryryvopevoy éx Tav Pdpwy dpytipior, 
SeeAdvres kara rdAavrov, eis Ty Spxyjotpay trois Avowwoios eodtpav éradiy wAijpes 9} 7d Oéarpov* Kai rotr’ 
éxolowy ——— éxdexviovres rois pév ovppdxors tas timds ris obolas abray trd pucbwrdy elodepopévns —-—. 

*® The translation is Norlin’s. 
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of the early Archidamian War, and in the Archidamian War there was never an 
annual surplus.** Nor do we believe that the phrase can mean “ the annually incoming 
tribute money.” * The verb weprycyvopevov, being present in tense, refers to the ever 
changing amount of the total surplus. This was suitable for display, and it always 
included the untouchable reserve of 1000 talents, though in fact the free balance 
declined in amount regularly throughout the Archidamian War.” 

This accumulated reserve (Thucydides, II, 13, 3 [T117]) belonged to Athena 
and to the Other Gods, and drafts against it for the expenses of the war were charged 
as loans, on which the Athenian state paid interest.” 

But most of the money had in fact come from the ¢dpor, and there is no need 
to assume that Isokrates implies the existence of any different fund. There was none. 
Raubitschek uses an indication in the Knights of Aristophanes “ to suggest that Kleon 
was the author of the decree and that it was probably passed soon after the death 
of Perikles. 

One other detail of bookkeeping should here be mentioned. Schwahn has described 
how enormous would be the task of merely counting all the tribute if it were to come 
in on the festival day, and he concludes that it would in fact have been impossible 
even if the receiving officers and the Council had sat all day doing it, which in itself 
was hardly to be expected of them during the holiday season.“ One has no need to 
imagine so strenuous a scene. In the first place, the Dionysiac festival was a terminus 
post quem non. Any city could pay earlier, some at least undoubtedly did, and in later 
years we have the evidence of Thucydides that collections were made by Athenian 
ships during the year.” Even so, the allies were present in Athens in large numbers 
for the Dionysia and most of the tribute must have been, as a rule, collected at that 
time. But the collections could be made on working days before the festival, and we 
believe the process of collection to have been very easy: the appearance before the 


4° See below, pp. 341-344. 

° So Raubitschek. 

* See below, pp. 341-344. One may object that the exhibit of decreasing reserves could hardly 
have been good for morale; but the fund could still provide a pageant of over 2000 porters, each 
carrying a talent, in any year before 425 B.C. This spectacle could be counted upon to allay anxiety 
among the allies and stop any rumour that may have spread abroad that Athens was short of money. 

527. G., I?, 324. Cf. Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 136-143; Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I?, no. 64; Broneer, 
Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 158-159; Oguse, B.C. H., LIX (1935), pp. 416-420; Pritchett and 
Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens, pp. 95-105; Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL (1946), pp. 60-64. 

** Line 313 (T37b): Kleon is described as dd rév werpav dvabey robs dépovs Ovvvocxoray; the 
scholiast comments (T37c): ob AavOdvovar tov KA<wva rijs wéAews érBaivovres of rods ddpovs dépovres. 

** Schwahn, in P. W., R. E., s.v. dépo, p. 632: “ Das ist alles praktisch unmoglich. Dass der 
gesamte Rat und die Finanzbehorde an einem der hochsten Feste von friih bis spat dienstlich tatig 
waren, ist ausgeschlossen. Eine Summe von 400 bis 500 t in tiber 150 verschiedenen Posten konnte 
an einem Tage von einem Finanzkollegium in keinem Falle angenommen, nachgezahlt (1 t hat 1500 
Stiicke zu 4 d) oder nachgerechnet und verbucht werden.” 

*° T7119, T125, T130, T133; cf. Meritt, 4. F. D., pp. 19-20. 
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Council, the matching of the tallies, the reading of the tablet, and the transfer of the 
jars or bags of coin to the apodektai. The record was made, just as one makes a 
deposit in a bank today; small payments could be checked at once, and the verification 
of larger sums looked to later. We suggest this as one of the duties which occupied 
the hellenotamiai on days when there was no other pressing business. If the envoys 
who brought the money had departed, their proxenos could guarantee them against 
a miscount and otherwise represent their interests when the seals on the jars were 
broken. But there was evidently no long delay. The heralds who set forth to demand 
arrears also carried receipts for those who had paid. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ASSESSMENT OF 454/3 B.C. 


There is evidence enough from the original membership of the Delian Con- 
federacy* and from the tribute-quota lists to show what the nature of the first 
assessment (478/7) must have been. Prerequisite is a determination of the assessment 
list of 454 (A1); the evidence of the quota lists will therefore be set forth in detail 
in order that the general conclusions derived from them may be employed later in our 
study of the assessment of 478/7.” 

Gomme has proposed certain principles for the calculation of tribute assessed 
during the first six periods after the treasury of the Confederacy was moved from 
Delos to Athens. He makes two assumptions: * (1) that a city which is known to 
have paid at least once within an assessment period paid the same tribute in every 
year of that period, and (2) that a city which is known to have paid regularly in, say, 
four or even three of the first six periods -—— paid also in the other two or three 
periods, unless we have evidence to the contrary.” 

In general these principles are good, but in searching for the amount of the 
original tribute it is unnecessary to develop the calculation for each of the first six 
periods. The important period is the first, before Kimon’s last campaign. Our own 
opinion, as will appear, is that when the Confederacy first began to function the 
payments in cash (xpjara) were relatively few; so we favour, for the sake of the 
argument, including in the assessment of 454 not merely cities that have appeared 
three or four times in the first six periods, but cities that have appeared even once, 
unless (as Gomme observes) there is evidence to the contrary, or unless the cities 
under consideration obviously joined the Confederacy later than 454/3-451/0. Our 
resulting list will therefore represent a maximum. Every critical reader will wish to 
control the tabulation and to know more than the total for the period, which is of little 
use unless he knows how it was reached. Consequently, we put down the list of cities, 
name by name,‘ with a serial number and an amount of tribute attached to all whom 
we are prepared at this stage to include in the assessment of 454; if, in our opinion, 
a city was not assessed in Al, serial numbers and amounts will be withheld. Each 
city will bear a geographic label. When the evidence from the quotas gives odd (1. e., 


*See Chapter III of Part III below; for the individual districts see especially pp. 198-199 
(Islands), 204 (Ionia), 206-207 (Hellespont), 213 (Karia), 223 (Thrace). 

? See Chapter V of Part III below, pp. 234-243. 

® Commentary, I, pp. 274-275. 

*In general, the roster of names passed in review is that of the Register of A. T.L., I, with 
the adjustments noted in A. T. L., II, Chapter III; a few broken entries, which do not merit space 
in the Register, have been added. ‘ 
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irregular) amounts of tribute, whether this is caused by increments or partial pay- 
ments or something else, our practice will be to compute what we conceive to have 
been the assessed sums and to use those figures. 

The reader will find notes where we feel enquiry is likely to arise, but certain 
categories of cities which we exclude from the assessment of 454 B. C. can be named 
more compendiously here: 


(1) Cities whose first appearances in the records, generally but not always in the 
special rubrics or in A9 and A10, are caused by apotaxis.* 

(2) Cities whose lateness in entering the records shows that they were not pre- 
viously members of the Confederacy; many of these were peripheral and are found 
in the special rubrics.* 

(3) Euxine cities (not assessed before 425/4) and Aktaian cities of the Lesbian 
peraia (not assessed separately before the reduction of Mytilene, 428/7).’ 


THE ASSESSMENT OF 454/3 


1.) ih a DE 
1. ‘AB8npirae (Th.) 15 — there is not space for the smaller quota 
2. 'ABvbyvot ( Hel.) 4— of HHH which commences in 446/5. 
The figure in 1, II, 29 with which this ’"AxpoOwor (Th.) 
name is restored is HHHHAAAMFIIII. Only in A10. 
We take the nearest round figure as the 12. ‘AdKapydoow (Kar.) 1 4000 
assessment, especially in view of the 13, *AdwSis (Kar.) 1 3000 
odd quota HHHHPMIC in 10, II, 3 and The quota in 4, V, 21 is HA-—-; our 


the consistent quota of HHHH in 13, II, 


estimate is a maximum. 
8; 14, II, 29; 15, I, 31. 


‘AAwrncwe ( Hel.) 





3. *Afaoi (Hel.) — 400 : 
4. *ABivat ee (Ins.) — 2000 see oer 
S. Alyéyne (Th) — 3000 14. Adwroxovvjaiot ( Hel.) 1 — 
6. Alywgra: (Ins.) | The figure in 5, V, 14 is FrttF. It is 
7. Alvaira: (Th.) a irregular and may be complementary 
8. Alvo: (Th.) a (see below, p. 33 and note 55 on pp. 
Aiodiras (Th.) 59-60). On this assumption we con- 
First in the wéAas abrai rubric of List 21. jecture that the assessment was 1 talent. 
9. Aipaio. (Ion.) aaa Later quotas show a tribute of 1000 or 
Aloa (Th.) 2000 drachmai, normal variants. 
First in the i8ra rubric of List 21. ‘Apagirés (Akt. ) 
10. Aioeno (Th.) — 1500 "Apo ( Kar.) 
1]. *Axdv@io. (Th.) 5 Only in List 27 (Karic Chersonese 


The figure is restored in 5, III, 34, but syntely). 


® For dwéragts see below, pp. 195-196. 
® See below, p. 195. 
7 See below, pp. 223-224. 
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1;,. .t 
’"Apopywn (Kar.) 
First in the réAas abrai rubric of List 21. 





15. *Apvvavdjs (Kar.) 3000 
The quota of Amynanda appears as 
Pull in 2, I, 14. 
*Avadaian (Ins.) 
First in List 27; Anaphe was not in the 
Empire until after the conquest of 
Thera (see below, p. 198 with note 24). 
16. “Av8pw (Ins.) 12 — 
“Avravdpos (Akt.) 
*"Arod\Awvia (Eux.) 
17. "ApyiAw: (Th.) 1 3000 
18. *ApBaia (Hel.) z2— 
19. *Apxéooaa (Kar.) — 1000 
First in List 5, and a doubtful candi- 
date for Al; see Bpuxotvriot. 
*ApAuoads ( Kar.) 
Only in List 10. 
20. ‘Aprayuyvoi (Hel.) — 300 
First in List 7; see below, note 58 on 
p. 207. 
*Apraoreyira: (Hel.) 
First in List 27. 
21. *Apraxnvoi ( Hel.) — 2000 
22. “Aowevdos (Kar.) (amount unknown) 
This city was assessed in 425/4 (A9, 
II, 156-157), and, since the only excuse 
for the appearance of the name there 
was probably that it had been assessed 
at some time when Athens controlled 
the coast east of Phaselis, it was in all 
likelihood included in the assessment 
of 454. See ‘Inipa. 
23. *Aconpira (Th.) — 2400 
We give the figure from 4, III, 22. 
With Skabala and Olynthos the total 
amounts to a tribute of 2 T. 5400 Dr. 
This differs from the total represented 
by the quota of 1, V, 6-8, where we 
now restore H[ HPAP ]FIlll, but is reason- 
ably close to it. 
24. *Aoraxnvoi (Hel.) 1 3000 


25. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


. Adddra (Kar.) 
. 'Advratoe (Th.) 


*Aorvmadaijs (Kar.) 

“Aorupa Tpwikd ( Hel.) 
Only in A9. 

*Aatupnvol Mvool (Ton.) 


|| 
| $3 


*AxiAAcoy ( Akt.) 

BapyvAsjs (Kar.) 

BéABwa (Ins.) 
Only in A9. 

Bepyaion (Th.) — 3000 
The normal figures for the quota are 
AAAATH# and Ft. It is still a ques- 
tion whether the quota of 8, I, 93 ought 
not to be restored [AAAAD] Fr. 


1000 


Bypvour ( Hel.) — 1000 
BurdvOy ( Hel.) 

Only in A9, A10, and A13. 
BodBasjs (Kar.) — 1000 


The quota of Bolbai in 2, I, 11 is AMI, 
which represents a normal quota of 
APHIIII, plus an increment. 

Boppicxos (Th.) 
Only in A9 and A10. 

Bov@ayjs (Ion.) 
This is a special case. Boutheia may 
not have been separately assessed, but 
while Erythrai (qg.v.) was in revolt the 
loyal Erythraians on the peninsula paid 
a tribute of 3 talents. This was booked 
under the name Bov@ayjs. Erythrai was 
not recovered until early summer of 
452; see D10 and below, pp. 252-255. 
In the actual collection of 454/3, Bou- 
theia should be included (with 3 tal- 
ents), but Erythrai, which was assessed, 
should be omitted ; see below, p. 266. 

Borxwdapior ( Kar.) 
First in List 26. 

Bpvxotyrwn ( Kar.) 
These allies were probably not assessed 
simultaneously with Kaprd@.oc until the 
definitive apotaxis of 434. The name 
appears in Period II, and Karpathos 


33. 


40. 
41. 


ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 


T. Dr. 


alone may represent the assessment in 
Period I, as it did in Periods III (proba- 
bly) and IV. But no Karpathian name 
has actually survived in Period I and 
the assessment may be regarded as 
doubtful. 
BpvAAaavol ( Hel.) 
First in List 22. 
Bufdvriot ( Hel.) 15 
BioBixos (Hel). 
First in the i8ara rubric of List 21. 
Tadaioe (Th.) 
First in List 19 (draxro, see below, pp. 
86-87, and note 109 on p. 218). 


. Tadryor (Th.) 1 3000 
. Tapyapys (Ion.) — 4500 
Tevrive ( Hel.) — 500 


Tiywvos (Th.) 
First in the i&dérae rubric of List 21. 


. Tpvvajs (Ion.) — 1000 
Tpuvx7qs (Ins.) — 1000 
Aavddxy (Eux.) 

Aapdavijs ( Hel.) 1 3000 
Aapeiov ( Hel.) 

Only in AY. 
AaoxvAcov ( Hel.) — 500 
Aavnoreyira: ( Hel.) — 1000 


Aapaio. (Th. ?) 
We now assign this name from Kra- 
teros to Al3. 
Acaxpis awd XaAxdéov (Ins.) 
First in the i&ra: rubric of List 21. 
Acixprr év EtBoia (Ins.) 
First in List 26. 
Auixpoe év “Pod (Kar.) 
First in List 25. 


. Advporayira (Hel.) — 1000 
. Aujs ard Kyvaiov (Ins.) — 1000 
Aujs dxd rot “Aw (Th.) 1— 
. Alxava rap’ “ABSypa (Th.) — 3000 
Acxavorodirac (Th.) +0 -— 
. Avogepira (Ion.) — 1000 
Apis (Th.) 
Only in A10. 


Adpos ( Kar.) (amount unknown) 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


55. 


a: DF. 


The name is known for the Confederacy 
only from Krateros, but it belongs to 
the assessment of 454; see above, pp. 
9-11. 

*Edpujs (Kar.) 
Only in A9. 

"Edadra (Ion.) 

"EAaiovovn év Xeppovjow ( Hel.) 

In the Hellespontine Chersonese syn- 
tely. 

*EAaovcio ‘EpvOpaiwy (Ion.) 

These were included in the assessment 
of ’EpvOpaio: in 454. See ‘Epv6paion. 

"Eperpes (Ins.) 6 — 
First in List 7. 

*Epwijs (Kar.) — 4000 
The figure is based on 2, I, 13: 
PACHFEIIIII. 

*Epv@paio. (Ion.) 9 — 
Erythrai was in revolt in 454, but even 
so was probably assessed. The esti- 
mated figure of 9 talents is deduced 
from the record of the second period. 
Cf. A. T.L., I, p. 272. The loyal part 
of the peninsula paid under Bovis 
(q. v.). 

‘Eortasjs (Ins.) 
First in List 5. 
‘Erconaprabio ( Kar.) 

First in the x¢Aas adraé rubric of List 21. 

Evpupayira: (Hel. ?) — 1000 
Only in Lists 7 and 8, a doubtful candi- 
date for the assessment of 454. 

*Edéavr (Ion.) 7 3000 
The assessment included that of Isinda, 
Marathesion, Pygela. 

Zédea ( Hel.) 

Only in List 14 and A9. 

Zepeia (Th.) 

Only in A10. 
Zéivy (Th.) 
Only in A10. 

“Hpaxdetov (Th.) 

Only in A9 and A10. 

‘HpaxAadra: (Eux.) 


1000 


1000 


56. 


LA 
. Odow (Ins.) 
59. 


61. 


38 


67. 


. "T8vpqjs (Kar.) 1 
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“Hoow (Ion.) 1— 
‘Hdaors (Ins.) 
The name Aryjpmo. with a quota of 900 
drachmai in 3, I, 3 shows that Lemnos 
was assessed as a unit. Apparently 
‘Hdaorsjs paid either simultaneously 
with Mvpwaio, for whom there is no 
evidence in the first period, or alone 
for Lemnos in 2, V, 14. Or Hephaistia 
may have made a partial payment on 
the Lemnian tribute, as Koresos did on 
that of Keos (see 4, I, 21 and V, 22). 
See Arvo. 


@acbapis (Kar.) 500 


bell 


@cppaico (Ion.) 3000 

@éerwpos (Th.) 
Only in A10. 

@npaio. (Ins.) 
Thera did not become a member of the 
Empire until after 431; see note 24 on 
p- 198 below. 

@papBaia (Th.) 
Therambos was assessed in 454 with 
Skione. See Sxwvaior 

@iSoves (Kar.) 

@vpBpa (Akt.) 

Oveowu (Th.) 

‘Taojs (Kar.) 1 
First in List 5. 

‘lara: (Ins.) 1 


1000 


4000 


890 
This is surely a maximum figure; the 
posting in 2, I, 15 indicates a possible 
lower assessment. 

‘Iepa (Kar.) 

Only in A9. 

“Ix (Th.) 

“Taw (Akt.) 

"Ty Bpror (Ins. ) 

In the Hellespontine Chersonese syntely. 

‘Toivdvcr (Ion.) 

First in List 10; see "E¢éowx. 


10 —— 
— 1500 


69, 
70. 


T. Dr. 
‘Irvpa (Kar.) 
Only in A9. Ityra lies beyond Phaselis, 
and so beyond the limits to which the 
Athenian Empire extended after the 
Peace of Kallias. Its inclusion in the 
assessment of 425 shows that it had 
been assessed earlier, when the coast 
east of Phaselis was in Athenian con- 
trol, possibly in 458, almost surely in 
454, and possibly also in 450, though 
this is not equally sure. But so many 
names in older regions of the Empire 
were listed separately after the ex- 
tensive apotaxis of the late 'thirties and 
of the early years of the war (includ- 
ing the assessment of 425/4) that we 
believe the region beyond Phaselis to 
have been represented in 454 by As- 
pendos and Kelenderis, and the coast 
of Phoinike by Doros. These three 
names we place in the assessment of 
454, but we reverse the principle of 
apotaxis and assume that places like 
"Irvpa, Miva, Tépyn, and SiAAvov (there 
were undoubtedly others) did not in 
the early years appear separately from 
the larger cities. The assessment of 
425/4 included not only all the larger 
cities from regions of the Empire which 
Athens no longer controlled ; it included 
all the names that could be derived by 
apotaxis. This is the most reasonable ex- 
planation also for many broken entries 
in the text of AQ that cannot be ex- 
panded to give the name of any known 
city, C0 Guy [. ]Aove[-—], [. ]pan(-—], 
[.]Sv8a[--], [. Joxa[-—] (AY, II, 112, 
115-117). 
KaAAuroXira (Hel.) 

First in the réAas adrai rubric of List 21. 


KaAvdno (Kar.) 1 3000 
Kapaxai (Th.) 

Only in List 34. 
Kapepis (Kar.) oe 
KapBacvavéijs (Kar.) — 1000 


24 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74, 


81. 


85. 
. KaAafopévor (Ion.) 
87. 
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Kapes dv Tiépvns dpye — 3000 
First in List 10, a doubtful candidate 
for the assessment of 454. 

Kapyvaio: (Ion.) (amount unknown) 
Only in a citation from Krateros, be- 
longing to Al. 

Kapxwins (Eux.) 

Kaprafio (Kar.) — 1000 
First in List 10, a doubtful candidate 
for Al; see Bpuxotyri. 


Kapvavdjs (Kar.) — 1000 
Kapvjs (Kar.) 
Only in AY. 

. Kaptormo (Ins.) 7 3000 
Kdow (Kar.) 

First in the réAas atrai rubric of List 21. 

. Kaowdafijs (Kar.) — 2500 

. Kavwoe (Kar.) — 3000 

. KeSpyvu ( Hel.) 3— 

. Kedpuira: (Kar.) — 3000 

. Keio (Ins.) 4— 


Assessment includes Kopyow; the full 
amount was probably not collected in 
451/0. 
Kerévdeps (Kar.) 
Only in A9, with an assessment of 2 
talents. It was assessed in 454, cer- 
tainly on a lower scale; see ‘Iripa. 


—_— 


. Kepdpsoe ( Kar.) 1 3000 
Kepagois (Eux.) 
Kepia (Ins.) 
Only in A9. 
. Keavoi (Hel.) — 1000 
Ki@as (Th.) 
First in the i8wra: rubric of List 21. 
. Keddapis (Kar.) — 1000 


Ki[pept -—] (Eux.) 

Kiuwros (Ins.) 
Only in AY and List 39, not tributary 
before the reduction of Melos. 


Kwévis ( Kar.) 


KaAavvdijs (Kar.) 
First in List 11, a doubtful candidate 
for Al. 


T. Dr. 
KAewvai (Th.) 
First in the i&ra rubric of List 21. 
88. Kyvidio (Kar.) 3— 
89. KoSamjs (Kar.) — 1000 
90. Kododdno (Ion.) 3$— 
Koddvy (Akt. ) 
Kodwvjs ( Hel.) 
Only in A9. 
Kopijovnr (Ins.) 
See Keio. 
Kogoaio. (Th.) 
Only in A9. 
Kpovoyjs (Kar. ) 
Only in A9. 
91. Kpwijs (Kar.) — 2000 
92. Kv8ais (Kar.) — 400 
93. Kufunvol (Hel.) 9— 
The figure is very uncertain, for the 
record begins consistently only in 443/2. 
Perhaps it is by chance that the name 
is lost from Period III; but it may be 
that the proximity of the Persian pro- 
vincial capital at Daskyleion (just south 
of Kyzikos) prevented Kyzikos from 
making more than scattered and un- 
certain payments earlier than 443. 
Kv@npa (Ins.) 
Kythera was not a member of the Em- 
pire until 424/3 (cf. Thucydides, IV, 
57, 4 [T132]). 
94, Kv@no (Ins. ) 3— 
First in List 5. 
95. KvAAdvdux (Kar.) 2— 
96. Kvpaio. (Ion.) 12 — 
97. KvpBwods (Kar.) 2000 


Kvoripu (Th.) 
Only in List 21, as an draxros wéXts. 





98. Koo (Kar.) 5 
99. Aaprevaa ( Hel.) — 1000 
100. Aapaxyvol ( Hel.) 12 — 
Adpioa ( Akt.) 
101. Adryio (Kar.) 1— 
102. AcBéiiu (Ion.) 3 — 


Aépos (Ion.) 
See MiAyjown. Leros should not be placed 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109, 


110. 
111. 
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in the assessment of 454, but paid tribute 
in 454/3, while Miletos was in revolt. 

Ajpno. (Ins.) 9 — 
See ‘Hdaoreijs. 

Anpwata (Ion.) 

Only in A9. 

Anp[....]e (Kar.) 

Only in List 27 (Karic Chersonese 
syntely). 

Anvipdno (Kar.) — 1500 
This name appears in 2, I, 12 with a 
quota of AMtH, and again in 2, VIII, 
13, making its proper payment (AAP), 
we may conjecture, for 453/2. Ap- 
parently full arrears for 454/3 were 
not collected. 


Awvatot (Hel.) 
In the Hellespontine Chersonese syntely. 
Alv8 (Kar.) 8 2700 


Later assessments included Oiiarat. 
Avxwr (Kar.) 12— 

We estimate the assessment at slightly 

more than the combined tribute of the 

Lykian syntely in 446/5. 
Madvrio ( Hel.) 

In the Hellespontine Chersonese syntely. 
Mauivdpx (Ion.) —— 4000 
Mapafyjoun (Ion.) 

See "Edéoror. 

Mapxaio: ( Hel.) 

This name is known only from a frag- 

ment of Krateros, probably attributable 

to Al3 (410/09). 
Mapwvira: (Th.) 
MeOwvaior (Th.) 

First in List 23. 
Mevdaia (Th.) 
MyxvBepvaior (Th.) 

This city paid in 454/3 with Stolos and 

Polichne. 

MyAwor (Ins.) 
Melos was assessed first in 425/4 (A9, 
I, 65); it was captured and colonized 


— 


1 3000 


1 — 


112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 


122. 
123. 


124. 
125. 


126. 


A 
in 416/5 (Thucydides, V, 116, 3-4) but 
was never tributary. 

Mnrpéroks ( Hel.) 

Only in A9 and A10. 

Muazjowr (Ion. ) 10 — 
Miletos was in revolt in 454/3; see D11 
and below, pp. 255-256. Although the 
figure of 10 talents should be counted 
in the assessment, with nothing for 
Leros and Teichioussa, the record of 
actual collection in 454/3 must com- 
prise only Leros and Teichioussa and 
omit Miletos. 

Mudnrorayira ( Hel.) 

Only in A13. 

Mareipur (Th.) 

First in List 20 (draxroc). 

Miva (Kar.) 

Only in A9; see ‘Iripa. 

Mvovjs (Kar.) 

Mujoowr (Ion.) 

Mvuxono: (Ins.) 

MvAaojs (Kar.) 

First in List 5. 

Mivdux (Kar.) 

Mupwaior év Anurvp (Ins.) 
See ‘“Hoawraijs. 

Mvpwaior rapa Kipny (Ion.) 

Mvgoi (Hel.) 

Nagra: ( Kar.) 

Nagwx (Ins.) 

After the klerouchy was founded (450) 
Naxos paid 63§ talents. We estimate 
the early figure at 9 talents on the basis 
of the payments after the Peace of 
Nikias; see below, pp. 65-66, 287. 

NapwBapijs ( Kar.) — 1000 

Nedvépea (Hel.) — 2000 

Nedroks dx’ "A@nvav ( Hel.) 

First in List 13; see below, p. 205. 


| oe 


2000 
1000 


1 


‘© 


Nedrodkts rap’ *Avtiodpay (Th.)—— 1000 
Neorodira (Th.) — 3000 
Nijoos (Akt.) 

Nixwvia (Eux.) 


Niovpior (Ion.) 1 3000 
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Niva (Eux.) 
Norwjs (Ion.) —— 2000 
Népoaoy (Eux.) 
OPdpror (Th.) — 500 


First in List 7, a doubtful candidate 
for Al. 

Olia@ra (Kar.) 
See also Aivdior. 

Oivaioe (Ion.) 

*Ododvgioc (Th.) 

‘OdivOc0n (Th. ) 
See *Aconpirat. 

’OrAnvoi (Hel.) 
First in A9. 

OtAajs (Kar.) — 1000 
This name appears in 2, I, 1Z with a 
quota of APH 

Otpavejrar ( Kar.) — 1000 
This name appears in 2, I, 16 with a 
quota of ADE 

‘Odpiveoy ( Akt.) 


3300 


3 


bo 


Tlaonvoi ( Hel.) — 1000 
TlaAatrepxeiovr ( Hel.) — 500 
TlaAapydaov ( Akt.) 

Tlapyaoyjs (Kar.) — 1000 


First in List 5, a doubtful candidate 
for Al. 


Tlaptavoi ( Hel.) ae 
TIdpio (Ins.) 16 1200 
Ilaprapiira ( Kar.) — 1000 
Tlagavéjs (Kar.) — 3000 
Idr[pacvs] (Eux.) 

TeBijs ev Aivbo (Kar.) — 2000 


First in List 7, a doubtful candidate 
for Al. 
TeAadrat (Kar.) 
Tlerapyfco (Th.) 
Tlepyaporayira (Th.) 
Only in A9. 
Ilépyn (Kar.) 
Only in AY, but probably assessed in 
Al with Aspendos; see "Irvpa. 
Tlepiv@co: ( Hel.) 0 — 
Mepxcovor ( Hel.) —— 1000 
Tlérpa (Akt.) 


—— 4000 
© sae 


142. 


BEE 


KE 


T. Dr. 
TIndacy%s (‘* Milesian” Pedasa, Kar.) 
IIndacijs (“ Halikarnassian ” Pedasa, Kar.) 
Only in A9. 
Ilicpes wapi Tépyapov (Th.) 
Only in A9. 
TliAwpos (Th.) 

Only in the rac rubric of List 2L 
Ilictacos ( Th.) 

First in the ira: rubric of List 2L 
Tiravaio. (Ion.) —— 1000 
TlAa8acys ( Kar.) — 2000 

First in List 7, a doubtful candidate 

for Al. 
TlAeupis (Th.) 

First in the roAas abrai rubric of List 2L 
TloAryvaior "Epv@paiwy (Ion.) 

See "Epv6paior. 


TloAtyvaion Kapes ( Kar.) — 1000 
TloAcxvirae ( Hel.) 

Only in AY. 
TloAtyvirat rapa SrHAov (Th.) —— 2000 


The quota is inferred from 1, V, 12. 
See SrewAcor. 
TlopSoceArm ( Akt.) 
Tlocideov (Th.) 
Only in A10. 
Tlogiscov év EtBola (Ins.) 
Only in A9. 
Tlorededrac (Th.) 6 
First in List 9, 
IIpdoaros ( Th.) 
Only in List 34 
TIptavjjs (Ion.) 
IIparqs ( Hel.) 
TIpoxovyjovor ( Hel.) 
TlreAcovovor "EpvOpaiwy (Ion.) 
See ‘EpvGpato. 
TIvyeAjs (Ion.) 
See ‘Edéoro:. 
TlworoXirac ( Hel.) 
Only in A9 and A10. 
TIvpyeor ( Kar.) 
‘Pyvacijs (Ins.) 
‘Poireov ( Akt.) 


_ 


500 


1000 
1000 


158. 


159. 


160, 
161. 


166. 
167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 
172. 


. Sepidror (Ins.) 2 
. Seppaio (Th.) 


. Syrup Bpravoi ( Hel.) 6 
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3/ --- (Kar.) (amount unknown) 
Only in 4, V, 20. 
SaAy (Th.) 
Only in A10. 
SapBaxris (Kar.) 
The figure in 1, II, 27 is HMFIill, but 
the round sum of 3, V, 12 must repre- 
sent the assessed tribute. 
apobpaxes (Th.) 
Savaioe (Th.) 
Xdpwx (Kar.) 
First in List 27. 
Sapraio (Th.) 
First in the réAas adrai rubric of List 21. 
Xepworayira ( Hel.) 
First in List 27. 


1 Goes 


6 —, 


a. 


500 
First in List 5. 

Seppvdujs (Th.) 6 — 
The assessment is an estimate from the 
confusing figures of Period I. 

Syorw: ( Hel.) 

In the Hellespontine Chersonese syntely. 
Riyywn (Th.) 4 — 
Scyajs ( Hel.) — 1000 

First in List 5. 
dover ‘EpvOpaiwv (Ion.) 

See ‘EpvOpaio. 

Suwhrac (Ins.) 

First in A9. 

SiAAvov ( Kar.) 

Only in AY, but probably assessed in 

Al with Aspendos; see ‘Iripa. 

Siro ( Kar.) — 1500 

Xivos (Th.) 

First in the i8wra: rubric of List 21. 
Xi¢noe (Ins.) 3 — 

First in List 5. 
SxaPdato. (Th.) 

See *Aconpirat. 
Sxavaior (Th.) 
Sxdyuoe (Hel. ) 1 


— 3000 


173. 


174. 


175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 


179. 


180. 


181, 


182. 


183. 


184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 


188. 


xiao. (Th.) 

First in List 5. 
Xxwwvaioe ( Th.) 6 — 

Therambos was included in this assess- 

ment. 
Spidda (Th.) 

First in the i&éra: rubric of List 21. 
SouPia ( Hel.) 

First in List 27. 
Swaprodkin (Th.) 
Srayipira: (Th.) 
Xrpepaior (Th.) 
Srpis (Ins.) 

First in List 5. 
rede (Th.) 1 

The quotas of Mekyberna, Stolos, and 

Polichne respectively were probably H, 

H, and AAAtttlII. The complete total 

in 1, V, 12 was HHA[A]AfII. 
SvayyeAjs ( Kar.) — 3000 
Spun (Kar.) 

First in the i&éra rubric of List 21. 
vpror (Ins.) 1500 
Tapvpdxy (Eux.) 

Tdpaprros ( Kar.) 

Only in AY. 

TapBavijs ( Kar.) — 1000 

The quota in 2, I, 18 is Artl. 
Tayoiooa (lon.) 

See MiAyjour. Although Teichioussa is 

not to be placed in the assessment of 

454, it does appear (while Miletos is 

absent) in the record of actual pay- 

ments in 454/3. 

TeAcuyoow (Kar.) 
Included in the assessment of Avxco.. 


2 
l 
1 





Tevedir ( Hel.) 4 3000 
Teppepys (Kar.) 2 3000 
Trio (Ion.) 6 — 
TyAdvdpux ( Kar.) 1— 


TrjAcoe ( Kar.) 
First in List 28. 

Tye (Ins.) 3 
First in List 5. 


28 ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 
as DP T. Dr. 
Typeia ( Hel.) 194. PapByjAux (Th.) — 1000 
Only in A9 and A10. 195. acndira ( Kar.) 6— 
Twéato. (Th.) 196. Pippjrer (Th.) — 1600 
First in the ira rubric of List 21. Poreydvdpin (Ins.) 
189. Topwvaioe (Th.) 12 — First in A9. 
Tpdidos ( Th.) 197. ®wxarjs (Ion.) 3— 
Only in A9 and A10. 198. Xadxedra (Kar.) — 3000 
Tptroai (Th.) First in List 5. 
Only in List 34. 199. Xadkyropys (Kar.) — 2000 
Typrnooys ( Kar.) 200. XaAxidijs (Ins.) 5 — 
Only in A9. First in List 7. 
Tvpas (Eux.) 201. Xadrynddno ( Hel.) 7 3000 
190. Typédféa ( Hel.) — 1000 202. XedpwrAcoo (Th.) — 500 
191. ‘YBAtooys ( Kar.) — 1000 First in List 5 (as "Epd8o). 
The figure in 4, V, 26 is APFIIII 203. Xepporjowr (Kar.) 3 — 
"Ydwoys (Kar.) ; ; 204. Xeppornotra ( Hel.) 18 —— 
The name appears only in Period II. en 
"YAmie (Kar.) 205. Xioc Kapes (Kar.) — 2000 
The name appears only in Period II. 206. [. Joovs—— (Kar., 4, V, 23) —— 1000 
192. "Ypucoys (Kar.) —_ 1200 20/5 Ls tiv .] rae (1, I, 28) — 4000 
193. ‘Ypwpuas (Kar.) — 2500 208. An unknown name or group 


First in List 5. (3, II, 2-4) 

This is the over-all total for the assessment of 454. A maximum of 208 names 
yields a maximum tribute of 498 talents, 1390 drachmai.* The figure is given in cash, 
without regard to whether some cities other than Lesbos, Chios, and Samos were still 
furnishing ships. These were the states, and this the value of the assessment, at the 
time when the Athenian Empire had its widest extent.’ 


* Amounts have not been included for four cities: Aspendos, Doros, Karene, and S/.---, 
which would probably raise this figure by a few talents, but we let the total stand because elsewhere 
maximum figures have been taken where there has been doubt. 

® Diodoros, XI, 85, 2 (T55) ; see below, pp. 259-260. We do not believe that the actual assess- 
ment of 454/3, the document cut on stone and seen by Krateros (called by us Al), included the 
names of those cities which were to provide ships. In this respect our proposed assessment differs 
from A1; but we shall subtract these naval allies, and certain other cities, later (see below, Part III, 
Chapter VII, especially pp. 267-268). 


CHAPTER III 


THE TEXTS OF THE SECOND ASSESSMENT PERIOD 
(450/49-447 /6) 


1. COMPLEMENTS AND ARREARS 


Period II, from the assessment of 450 to that of 446, saw the conclusion of peace 
with Persia, and the most conspicuous symptom of this is the absence of a quota list 
for 449/8.* The period naturally falls into the two parts, List 5 before the peace, and 
Lists 7 and 8 after the peace. We have found no cogent evidence of any completely 
fresh assessment between 5 and 7-8,’ and we believe the cities who paid tribute were 
of approximately the same number (just over 160) in all three years. But they were 
not the same cities: there are some dozen who pay in List 5 but not in 7 or 8, and 
about the same number who pay in 7 and 8 but not in 5. No new assessment was 
needed for the former names to drop out, but some revision of the assessment in 
448 may account for the latter names coming in. The simpler explanation, that they 
were assessed in 450 but failed to pay immediately, is perhaps more likely, whether 
because they held that the prospect of peace released them from the obligation, or 
because those troubles in Thrace and the Hellespont which led ultimately to the 
operations based on Eion and Tenedos (8 I 105, II 108-109) were already pre- 
occupying them. 

The other conspicuous feature is the recording of complementary payments and 
of arrears. In the task of tracking these items, to avoid ambiguity, we keep as strictly 
as possible to the following nomenclature. The most comprehensive term is “ pay- 
ment ”’; a “ whole-payment ” is the payment in one sum of the whole tribute due. By 
“ partial payment ” we denote a city’s first payment for any given year if that payment 
is partial; the further payments, if made in the same year, we call “ complementary 
payments ” or “ complements.” But if the payment of the balance left by a “ partial 
payment ” is deferred (or its record is deferred) to the next year, we call that 
“arrears.” Either arrears or complement may be paid in more than one instalment. 
We reserve the term “ whole-arrears ” for cases in which the whole sum due is paid 
after the end of the year in which it was due. 

We note, at this stage, that the above distinctions refer (in strictness) to the 


1 For this date for the missing list see below, pp. 278-281, 299. 

2 That is to say, the figures, where comparable, seem to stay the same after the peace as they 
were before. The change of spelling from [T']puvxés in 5 IV 33 to Bo[v]vxaés in 7 IV 12 is remarka- 
ble; possibly we should write [B]puvxés in 5 IV 33. 
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record rather than to the actual payment. The payment which was first entered in 
the record was not necessarily the first payment made by the city; a payment whose 
record is deferred to the next year need not have been actually made so late as that. 
We believe that some at least of these apparent “ arrears” and “ complements ” are 
really moneys levied (e.g., on cities near the Hellespont) by a military commander, 
most probably before the balance was sent to Athens; they were entered late in the 
record because the record waited for the commander to come home and report the 
transaction. The evidence for this view is presented in the course of this chapter and 
we shall not anticipate it here; but we are concerned to make clear that we use the 
terms defined above (“ arrears,” “ complements,” etc.) without prejudice to the real 
nature of the payment, and solely on the prima facie evidence of the record. 

In citing the amounts of payments, we cite always the quota (not the tribute). 
Wherever feasible we use arabic numerals, giving no denomination; the denomination 
is to be understood always as drachmai. Obols are shown as fractions of a drachma. 
No city, until A9, pays a quota of as much as 1 talent. 


2. List 5 As A WHOLE 


List 5 is the first in which we find the names grouped according to the tribute 
districts. In Period I, we have seen, the assessment was made by the five districts 
(Karic, Ionic, Thrakian, Hellespontine, Insular)* but the order of the names in the 
quota lists of Period I was probably the order of payments, and certainly was quite 
irrespective of the districts. It is not till Period IV that the tribute districts are set 
out, in the quota lists as they had always been in the assessments, into separate panels; 
but the quota lists of Periods II and III show perceptible traces of this grouping. 
This is probably to be explained by the fact that the tribute of each district was 
received at Athens, and booked, in its own special register ; * the quota lists from List 5 
onwards are consolidated out of these separate district lists. No care was taken in 
this act of consolidation (until Period IV) to preserve the groups intact, but the effect 
is naturally not obliterated. We shall disentangle the groupings for List 5 only; in 
List 7 they are more confused, but the Ionic-Karic names are massed in columns I 
and II, Thrakian and Hellespontine come chiefly in III, and Insular in IV. List 8 
(apart from its appendix) is copied from List 7. 

List 5 has five columns of names, the first four of 40 lines each (sc. lines 2-41), 
the fifth of 39 lines (sc. lines 2-40; line 41 was not inscribed). That makes 199 lines 


* We have no evidence for the order in which these five were put. For Period I see Chapter I 
above. 

* See above, pp. 13-14. 

§T 14-15, II 2-3, 11-12, 26-27, 36-37, III 10-11, 13-14, 19-20, 26-27, 28-29, IV 12-13. That is 
11 cases, an average of about 1 in 10 lines of the extant parts of columns I-IV. In our computation 
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of names; but in columns I-IV two-line names are fairly frequent * and in column V 
there are several second entries. We may provisionally estimate the second entries 
in column V at 20 lines and the two-line names in the whole remainder at 16. This 
will leave (199-20-16 =) 163 names for the list. 

There appear to be four tribute districts: first the lonic-Karic in columns I-IT; 
next the Thrakian in column III; the Hellespontine at the foot of III and in the first 
half of IV; the Insular in the second half of IV. The Karic and Ionic districts seem 
to be combined in one.* In the following analysis we tentatively assign the gaps to a 
district if names of that district immediately precede and follow the gap.’ 

First come the Ionic-Karic names: I 2-15, [16-41], II 2-17, [18-25], 26-32, 
35-41. That is to say, in columns I and II (the first 80 lines) all but two of the extant 
names are Ionic-Karic, but there is one large gap of 26 lines and a smaller one of 
eight lines in which the names are lost. Detached Ionic-Karic names come in III 35-36, 
V 2,° 11, 13, 18-30,’ 40. 

The next group (after a gap of six lost lines, III 2-7) is Thrakian: III 8-27. 
Detached Thrakian names come in III 30-32, 34, 40-41, IV 9, 11, 14-15, 17-18, 
possibly V 2.*° 

The Hellespontine group is more interrupted but its nucleus is III 28-IV 16. 
The Hellespontine names (including this nucleus) occur as follows: II 33-34, III 28- 
29, 33, 37-39, IV 2-5, [6-7], 8, 10, 12-13, 16, 25, V 3, 10, 12, 14-17. 


on p. 32 we propose to restore 30 Ionic-Karic names in the 34 blank lines of columns I and II 
(sc. 4 two-line names), and in the figures on p. 32 we allow 12 unassigned names for those 13 blank 
lines of columns III and V which we allot to unassigned whole-payments (sc. 1 two-line name) : 
a total of five two-line names of which four must be Ionic-Karic. We have in mind such possibilities 
as Kaprd6o | Bpvxdvrit, Kedpiara | dd Kapias, Naxoia | rapa Mvddva, Taxrves | "T8vpevs, Medes | ed 
Alv8o., Upuarés | rapa Idpiov, perhaps Ards | hoe éys “AOo or ‘Ododvyoror | éxys “ABo. It will be noticed 
that List 5 habitually uses the fullest designations, noticeably fuller than 7 and 8; e. g., Mvv8ior | rapa 
Téppepa does not recur till List 25. 

* This is not quite conclusive. All the 13 names extant in column I are Karic; column II starts 
with four Ionic names and the remainder of the column is pretty well mixed. This evidence would 
perhaps admit the possibility of the Karic names having come first, in the upper part of column I, 
and the Ionic next, in the remainder of column I (which is all lost) and the top of column II. The 
remainder of column II is not more mixed than parts of III and IV. But this possibility is due 
mainly to the fact of the 26-line gap in column I in which we are supposing that the two districts 
were kept separate. We believe that the right reading of the evidence is to assume a single Ionic- 
Karic district. This is perhaps confirmed by D7 (lines 25-28) and D14 (§ 9 in the composite text). 

TJ.e., I 16-41 and II 18-25 to the Ionic-Karic, IV 6-7 to the Hellespontine, IV 36-38 to the 
Insular. III 2-7 we leave unassigned, since it is preceded by Ionic-Karic names and followed by 
Thrakian. We note that 1V 26-35 is predominantly Euboic (Kythnos, Seriphos, and Naxos intrude), 
and we think it very probable that [XaAx:dés] and [’Eperpiés] should be restored in 36-37, with their 
pre-klerouchic figures of [I] and [FH] respectively. Line 38 will then be [3épeor] or [Muxdror]. 

5 If we write [Ira] vaio. 

* For this large nucleus (the “ southeastern group”) see below, pp. 35-36. 

10 Tf we write [Topo] vaio. 
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The Insular group is IV 19-24, 26-35, [36-38], 39-41. That is to say, in the 
lower half of column IV all but one of the extant names are Insular, but there is one 
small gap where the names are lost (see above, note 7). For the restorations in IV 40- 
41 see below, note 22. There are no detached Insular names extant. 

We have then in columns I-IV the following numbers of names of the four dis- 
tricts (we allow for a proportion of two-line names in the Ionic-Karic gaps; see above, 
note 5). 


Ionic-Karic: 41 names in 46 lines extant; [30 names in 34 lines in the gaps]: 
total, 71 names in 80 lines. 

Thrakian: 28 names in 32 lines; [no gaps assigned]: total, 28 names in 32 lines. 

Hellespontine: 16 names in 18 lines extant; [two names in two lines in the gaps]: 
total, 18 names in 20 lines. 

Insular: 19 names in 19 lines extant; [three names in three lines in the gaps]: 
total, 22 names in 22 lines. 

Unassigned: six lines in III 2-7 (containing perhaps five names). 


We have so far omitted column V. This column contains an appendix which we shall 
have to analyse; provisionally, we note that it consists of second entries (which for 
the count of names we may disregard), and whole-payments made probably late in 
the year. Of the 39 lines, 14 are wholly lost and unrestored; of the remaining 25, 11 
(lines 10-15, 17, 24, 26, 39-40) are probably second entries, while 12 (lines 16, 18-23, 
25, 27-30) are probably whole-payments; in lines 2-3 no determination is possible. 
Of the 12 whole-payments, all are Ionic-Karic except Byzantion, which is Helles- 
pontine. In the remaining 16 (lines 2-3 indeterminate, lines 4-9 and 31-38 unrestored) 
we estimate that there were seven lines of whole-payments, but we do not attempt 
to assign these among the districts. Column V then may be estimated to contain 
(besides its 20 lines of second entries) the following: 11 Ionic-Karic names, 1 Helles- 
pontine, 7 unassigned lines. We add these to our previous figures and obtain the 
following: 

Ionic-Karic: 82 names (71 in I-IV, 11 in V). 

Thrakian: 28 names. 

Hellespontine: 19 names (18 in I-IV, 1 in V). 

Insular: 22 names. 

Unassigned first payments: perhaps 12 names (in 13 lines: 6 in III, 7 in V). 

Second entries: 20 lines in V. 


3. List 5, Cotumn V 


In the analysis of column V the first thing is to determine as nearly as possible the 
number of “ complements,” or second entries. In the following cases we have a partial 
payment recorded in columns I-IV, and the complement in column V: 
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Erythrai pays [45] in II 13-17 and 855 in V 13: total 900 


Kos “356 “ T7 “ 144 “Vv 40; “ 500 
Pasanda “ 50 “ I8 “ SO “V26: “ 100” 
Perinthos “[38]2%" “III 37 “ 617% “ V 10: “ 1000 
Tenedos “ 288 1 3. 462° OV Ss 450 


In the following the partial payment is recorded in columns I-IV ; the complement 
is to be presumed in column V: 


Aigina pays 2620 in IV 39 leaving 380 due: total 3000 
Dardanos “ ae. TT ae. 54 = ge 
Tos ss 14“*IvVv2 “ 86 a = * 300 
Kebrene e:- cade. SES ESS eS 
Myrina “100 “ IV41l “ 5 2 1s 
Singos 7 183% “ IV ll ~ 146% “;: * 200 
Stolos " 64" IV iz ~* line 834 


And there are probably two more partial payments in IV 6-7 where two unknown 
cities are credited with amounts which almost certainly are not whole-payments. 

In the following a complement is recorded in column V and a partial payment 
is to be presumed in columns I-IV: 


Alopekonnesos pays 54 in V 14 complementary to 46 : total 100” 


Bargylia . 16% “ V 24 _ oe eS 66% * 
Chersonese “ —1380% “ V 12 < “ 419%: “ 1800 
Erine 7 54 “ V ll "e “ Iza: -* 66% * 
Kalchedon a goo OAs - “ 600 : “ 900 


%1 This is twice the normal amount, but we have probably to conclude that Pasanda’s tribute was 
in fact doubled in this assessment period. See below, note 14. 

2 The figure is [HHHPA]AAHHI. 

18 See above, p. 20. 

**In 8 II 41 Bargylia pays this amount, which is four times its normal. We suggested in 
A.T.L., I, p. 474, that Bargylia’s tribute was doubled in this period, that it demurred and paid 
only its old amount in Lists 5 and 7, but made up these arrears in List 8, the figure 6634 in 8 II 41 
being composed of 3344 for 447/6, 1634 arrears for 448/7 and 16%4 arrears for 450/49. If this 
were so, this figure of 66%4 in 8 II 41 would be unique in two ways: it would be the only example 
we know of in List 8 where arrears and current payment are consolidated into a single sum, and 
it would be the only example of arrears going back further than one year. We believe therefore 
that the tribute was not doubled in Period II but quadrupled. The reasons for this increase we 
suggest below, in note 54; observe meanwhile the parallel case of Pasanda (note 11 above). Both 
names come right amongst a group of whole-payments, are geographically close to that group 
(Bargylia is closer), are absent from the group in List 8, and pay an amount which is normally 
a whole-payment. 

48 See above, p. 7. 
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There is probably another complement in V 39 where an unknown city pays 17%. 

We have then five cases in which a second payment is reasonably certain, six in 
which the amount recorded in column V looks like a second payment, and nine in 
which the amount recorded in columns I-IV suggests that a second payment was due. 
If the collection this year was thorough, and partial payments were in fact mostly 
followed by complementary payments, we could add our three classes together and 
obtain 20 cases in which the evidence points to a partial followed by a complementary 
payment; no doubt the blank lines might conceal one or two more. And whether or 
no, we have at least evidence that 20 cities or more failed to pay the whole amount 
in their first payment. 

We believe that the collection of complements was fairly thorough, and we 
estimate as follows. In columns I-IV there were probably 144 quotas altogether (160 
lines minus 16 two-line names). For just over half that number the figures are extant 
sufficiently to determine whether they are for whole payments or for partial, and out 
of 73 payments 60 are whole, 13 partial.** For the remaining 71 quotas (lost or so 
damaged that we cannot reasonably judge), we may roughly estimate 61 whole- 
payments and 10 partial, making 23 partial payments altogether in columns I-IV. 
In column V we have 21 figures well preserved, of which 11 are probably complements 
(V 10-15, 17, 24, 26, 39-40; for Alopekonnesos see below, note 55); of the total of 
39 figures we may roughly expect that about 20 would be complements. It looks from 
this as if the number of complements in column V was not materially fewer than the 
number of partial payments in I-IV. 

There are many hazards in this computation; in particular, any estimate of what 
stood in the still unrestored lines of column V must be largely arbitrary. We can 
apply one more control. We are assuming that we have about 13 out of 23 partial 
payments extant in I-IV, about 11 out of 20 complements in V, that is, roughly two 
50% lists. The two lists, when complete, of partial payers and of complementary 
payers, being of about the same number, should be virtually identical. If this were 
so we should expect two 50% lists to show about 25% coincidence, that is, five 
coincident names in twenty. We have in fact four coincident names (Kos, Pasanda, 
Perinthos, Tenedos) and may probably add as a fifth Erythrai.’ We conclude, then, 


8 A partial payment can be recognized even when the figure is incomplete or the name missing, 
and consequently the proportion of partial payments may be above the true average; we have done 
our best to adjust this by recognizing as whole-payments some incomplete figures which may be 
reasonably so recognized, namely, II 10, 26, 38, III 13, 25, 30, 32, 34-36, 38, 40-41 (13 in all). 
The following are certainly whole-payments: I 2-6, 9-14, II 28-32, 34-36, III 15-19, 21-23, 31, 
IV 8-10, 12, 14-16, 18-22, 24-29, 40. These 47 certain, plus the 13 probable, make the 60 whole- 
‘payments. The 13 partial payments are: I 7-8, II 33, III 33, 37, 39, IV 6-7, 11, 17, 23, 39, 41. 

1 Erythrai’s inclusion is questionable, since its figure is not extant and therefore was not one 
of the 13 partial payments, extant in columns I-IV, from which we started; we feel confident enough 
to restore [AAAAP] for Erythrai in II, 15. Note, however, that two of these 13 partial payers are 
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that just over 20 cities made partial payments and that there were about 20 comple- 
mentary payments, and that very nearly every city which made a partial payment in 
columns I-IV made a complementary payment in column V. 

There are also whole-payments in column V. The certain and probable cases are: 


V 16 Byzantion pays 1500 V 23 Kindye pays 100 
V 18 Miletos “1000 V 25 Karyanda . 8% 
V 19 Latmos “100 V 27 Madnasa * 100 
V 20 Myous “100 V 28 Pelea ™ 50 
V 21 Iasos “100 V 29 [EphesJos “ [750] 
V 22 Priene * 100 V 30 [Euromos] “ [41%] 


The restorations of Ephesos and Euromos as making whole-payments in V 29-30 are 
due to the following consideration. In 8 I 108-113, II 103-107," we have this sequence: 


Miletos pays [1000] Kindye pays 100 
Latmos “ [100] Madnasa “ 100 
Myous “ — [100] Pelea 7 oe 
Ephesos “ [7]50 Mylasa * 100 
Tasos a 100 Euromos “ 41% 


Karyanda “ 8% 


In both lists, this sequence of whole-payments interrupts an appendix which consists 
largely of complements. The names in the two sequences are mostly the same: 
Byzantion and Priene occur in 5 and not in 8, Mylasa and Euromos in 8 and not in 5. 
Byzantion may be removed from the group at once: it stands separate from the rest 
of the sequence in 5 and it is geographically unique. Of the other names which are 
not common to both versions of the group, Euromos can be restored in 5, since here 
the sequence ends in a lacuna, and we have so restored it in 5 V 30. But Mylasa made 
its whole-payment in 5 I 12 and therefore cannot be restored in 5 V; similarly Priene 
made some payment (and no doubt a whole-payment) in 8 I 75 and cannot in any case 
be restored in this part of the appendix of 8, since there is no lacuna. 

We have evidently a group of cities, from the neighbourhood of Ephesos and 
Miletos, which habitually made their payments late in the year. We shall call them 
the “southeastern group.” In List 5 they consequently come into the appendix of 
complements ; they do not (with the exception of Priene) come into List 7 at all, and 
in List 8 they again come in an appendix. The group appears to be constant, except 
that in List 5 Mylasa paid (exceptionally) in good time, while in Lists 7 and 8 Priene 


anonymous (IV 6-7) and so is one of the complementary payers (V 39). This reduces our two 
lists of named payers to just 50%, and from these we must expect no more than 25% coincidence. 

*® These names probably run in direct sequence: the cutter brought his columns level at line 102, 
then cut I 103-113, then II 103-113. See below, note 26. 
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did the same. They may perhaps be distinguished from their appendix-fellows in that 
their late payment was very likely due to distance. 

There is one rather more certain inference which we may draw at once. This 
“ southeastern group ”’ did not appear in the main body of List 5, and we consequently 
find its whole-payments in the appendix. The group did not appear in List 7 nor in 
the main part of List 8 (this main part, so far as the list of names goes, is identical 
with List 7). We should therefore look, in the appendix of List 8, for the group’s 
whole-payments twice over, once for 448/7 and once for 447/6. It is extant only 
once, and we must supply the second record in one of the lacunae. We believe that this 
second record came in 8 II 74-84. The question, which record is for 448/7 and which 
for 447/6, we shall discuss later. 

We have then, in column V of List 5, the eleven names of the “ southeastern 
group” making whole-payments, and besides them the isolated case of Byzantion. 
But there are seven lines in this column still unaccounted for and we have provisionally 
estimated that these too contained whole-payments. We have no evidence into which 
gaps these should be put, and (as we have already noted) we cannot even determine 
whether V 2-3 are complements or whole-payments; but, exempli gratia, we suggest 
the following schematic arrangement: 


V 2-8 [whole-payments] 7 

V9 [complement] 1 

V 10-15 complements 6 

V 16 whole-payment 1 

V 17 complement 1 

V 18-23 whole-payments 6 

V 24 complement 1 

V2 whole-payment 1 

V 26 complement 1 

V 27-30 whole-payments 4 

V 31-38 [complements] 8 

V 39-40 complements 2 

Totals: whole-payments 19, complements 20 
4. List 7 


List 7 is very much shorter than List 5; the columns are not so long, and there 
are only four instead of five. Because of the fact that the names in List 7 were 
repeated exactly (with some insignificant changes of order) in the upper part of List 8, 
we can reasonably restore all but five lines. We find that two-line entries are avoided: 
the only example is [Atcatowoirac] | E[perpidv droux]o in 7 I 35-36 = 8 I 37-38. 
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There were exactly 150 names, the last 9 of them set off in List 7 by the rubric 
M[era Avoviora].”” 

This difference in length does not mean that many fewer cities paid in 448/7 than 
in 450/49. The eleven names of the “ southeastern group,” whose habit of especially 
late payment has been already noticed, no doubt paid for this year and were listed as 
having paid in the appendix to List 8.” This brings the total up to 161. Our estimate 
of 163 for List 5 was not exact, and in fact the total number of cities paying in the 
two years was almost identical; but we can save ourselves any attempt to bring them 
quite even, by observing that while there are only five spare lines in List 7 there are 
18 names in List 5 either extant or reasonably supplied (and no doubt others which 
have not been supplied) which do not appear in List 7 or the “ southeastern group.” 
These 18 names are: 


Ionic-Karic (3): Erine, Pargasa, Pasanda. 

Thrakian (3): Akanthos, Olynthos, Skiathos. 

Hellespontine (9): Alopekonnesos, [Artake],** Astakos, Chersonese, Dasky- 
leion, [ Kyzikos], Neandreia, Perinthos, [ Prokonnesos ]}. 

Insular (3): [Aigina], [Hephaistia], [Myrina].” 


It is among these 18 names that we should look first for the five names still to be 
restored in List 7; and after them, among those names absent from Period II (but 
present in neighbouring periods) which are listed below on pp. 58-59. We take the five 
places one by one: 


(1) 713081 32: a name of seven letters ending in iota. None of the above 
18 will answer to this, and of the second class of names only "Edaiira:, if the double 
iota be crowded as in 3 III 4 and 14119. We therefore suggest [Aéuoc] ; this will 
cover the two cities of Lemnos (Hephaistia and Myrina), which are found in the 
appendix to List 8, apparently paying both arrears (8 196) and complements (II 111, 
113). The name A€uror appears, as well as that of "Edaioorés, in Period I. 

(2) 7111981110: a name of 8 letters ending in iota, which in 8 II 10 is 
credited with a quota beginning with A. All the three Thrakian cities listed above will 
fit the space, but only Skiathos fits the quota, unless the payment was partial. Since 
partial payments are rare in List 8 proper, we suggest [Zxud@o Jk. 


* In List 8 these 9 are distributed systematically among the other names; see A. T. L., I, p. 176. 

20 See above, p. 36. The eleven names are those in 8 I 108-113, II 103-107. 

*1 For this supplement see A. T. L., I, p. 186 (note on 16 II 20). 

*In A.T.L., I, p. 175, note on 5, IV, 39-41, we suggested [’Eg¢a:oorés] and [Mvupwwaio]c. 
“The first sure appearance of Mvpwatm, however, is in 8, II, 111,’ and so we refrained from 
restoration in the text. The record of the Lemnian cities in the first two periods seems to us now 
to eliminate this objection, nor are we reluctant, as we might have been earlier, to restore a partial 
payment in List 5. The Lemnian tribute was halved after the founding of the klerouchy in 450; 
see below, pp. 46, 289-293. 
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(3) 7132—8 1 34: we have no data for the name, but the quota in 8 I 34 had 
probably M as its second sign. Of the cities listed above, Astakos, Pargasa, and Skiathos 
each pays normally 16%, AMFHIIII. None of the others has P as the second sign of its 
normal quota (Myrina, which has P, is already included under the name [Aéuro+] ). 
Of the three named, Skiathos has been proposed for 7 II 19; between the other two, 
Astakos and Pargasa, choice is quite arbitrary. We suggest [Ilapyacés]. 

(4) and (5) 7 11 14-15 = 8114-5: there are no data, and any name would fit. 
The appearance of Kyzikos in 8195, paying what is probably arrears from 448/7, 
makes [Kv{cxevoi] a plausible candidate for one place, and we suggest [’Apraxevot] 
for the other because these two names frequently stand together. 

We do not include these tentative names in our text, since they go beyond any 
sort of strict evidence, but we list here the forms in which they would have to be 
restored: 


7 130 [HHHHAFFH] — [Agprnor] 8 132 [H]HF [ Aépro |e 
7 132 [AMPFIIII] | llapyacés | 8 134 [A]M[HIIN] [Mapyacés] 
71114 [PRHHHAAD HE] [ Kufcxevor] SII 4 [FPHHHH] [Kvulixevoi] 
71115 [AAAFFHII] [’Apraxevoi | SII 5 [AAAI] [’Apraxevot] 
71119 [APH] [ SxudAco Je 8IT10 ALM FHI] — [S«caOror] 


The quota of Lemnos in 7 allows for the arrears in 81 96, that in 8 allows for the 
complements in 8 II 111, 113; the quota of Kyzikos in 7 allows for the arrears in 
8195. The remaining quotas are for whole-payments. 

If we made these restorations, we should still be left with the following 12 names 
found in List 5 but not in List 7 (nor in that “ southeastern group ” which should 
be added to List 7; see below, p. 49) : 


Ionic-Karic (2): Erine, Pasanda. 

Thrakian (2): Akanthos, Olynthos. 

Hellespontine (7): Alopekonnesos, Astakos, Chersonese, Daskyleion, Nean- 
dreia, Perinthos, Prokonnesos. 

Insular (1): Aigina. 


It is evident that however we restored the five gaps in List 7, some names of the 
first importance which had been present in List 5 would be absent in List 7. We have 
included in our suggested restorations two important names, Lemnos and Kyzikos. 
We could just possibly restore Akanthos in 7 I 32 (taking the quota to have been the 
single sign I"), or, e. g., Perinthos either there or in 7 II 15. But it is very improbable 
that all the blank lines should have been of this exceptional importance; and even 
then we should be left with, e. g., Aigina, Chersonese, Prokonnesos (all very large 
payers) unaccounted for. Three possible reasons occur to us. Some cities may have 
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refused to pay after the peace with Persia had been sworn; Aigina could have done 
this and have had Spartan backing. Some cities may have been in trouble with their 
barbarian neighbours: Astakos, for example (cf. the passage of Memnon quoted in 
the Gazetteer, s. v. "Avraxnvoi), or the city Cherronesos in the Thrakian Chersonese 
(cf. Plutarch, Pericles, 19, 1 [T97a]). Some cities may have been otherwise involved 
in near-by military operations; this might account for Perinthos and Prokonnesos, 
since there were probably land operations in Thrace. All three causes may have con- 
tributed. The number of Hellespontine names among the cities absent in List 7 is 
remarkable, and we shall find an equally remarkable number of Hellespontine names 
among the partial payers of this year.” We think there is little doubt that some of 
the operations against the Thrakians mentioned by Plutarch (Pericles, 19, 1) took 
place during this year 448/7, and the presence of a fleet at Tenedos is indicated in 
List 8 by the entry éos TéveSov.** 


5. List 8: THE SECTIONS i-x 


We need not argue the fact that List 8 begins by repeating, in virtually identical 
order, all the names in List 7. It is sufficiently established and is now a mere matter 
of observation.” It will be well, however, to start by dividing List 8 into its sections. 
The mason did not cut the whole of column I before beginning column II, but cut 
first a length of I, then the same length of I], then a further length of I, then the same 
further length of II, and so forth. These sections are as follows (compare also 
Figs. 1 and 2): 


(i) 14-55 (iii) I 56-73 (v) 1 74-86 (vii) I 87-102 (ix) I 103-113 
(ii) II 4-55 (iv) II 56-73 (vi) II 74-86 (viii) II 87-102 (x) II 103-113 


For sections i-v, in which the names of List 7 are repeated, it is sufficient to refer to 
A.T.L., 1, p. 176; that the mason cut those names in this order is likewise a simple 


*8 We deal with these partial payments when analysing the appendix to List 8, and they are 
shown in italics in the tables on pp. 53-57. The most remarkable instance is Lampsakos, which in 
7 IV 3 pays only 8634 out of 1200, and in 8 II 59 only 60. There seems a good case for supposing 
that Lampsakos made large contributions to the campaign in both years, the levying officer being 
careful first not to levy the whole, so that something might be left to send to Athens for the festival. 

*4TT 108-109. Compare I 105, és ['E]eva haB8epi(rac), which no doubt indicates operations 
which culminated in the establishment of the colony at Brea. But whereas for the money paid to 
the officer at Eion the payer is named, none is named for the two payments to the officer at Tenedos. 
It is just conceivable that the payer’s name was written vertically downwards, along the margin 
of the stone; if (as seems much more likely) it was omitted, it is a striking example of how little 
the compiler is concerned to give a clear account of how the money came in. He is concerned about 
the quittance (see below, pp. 41, 44) and “the two sums turned in at Tenedos” was enough 
identification for his purpose. 

*5 See Meritt and West, 4. J. A., XXXII (1928), pp. 281-297; A. T. L., I, p. 176. 
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matter of observation. Sections vi-x form the appendix. To establish the order in 
which he cut the names of this appendix is more risky (especially with the large lacuna 
in lines 74-99) and we do not claim the same certainty. Our main guide has been the 
“southeastern group,’ whose names come in I 108-113 and II 103-107 in approxi- 
mately the same sequence as in 5 V 18-30. We infer from this that II 103 follows 
immediately on I 113, i. e., that new sections start at line 103. That the mason started 
the appendix with a new section at II 74, and did not continue the old section at I 87, 
seems to us likely; “ this will mean that sections vii and viii start at line 87. 

The divisions between these sections are presented to the eye in Figures 1 and 2 
on pp. 42 and 43. The drawing here reproduced is not a facsimile but a diagram. It is 
not to scale; the breadth has been slightly exaggerated by plotting it on a square 
chequer.” And we have drawn vertical lines between the columns of names and 
figures, and horizontal lines between the “ sections,” neither of which are on the stone. 
Its purpose is primarily to show (by these horizontal lines) the “ sections,” which we 
have numbered in the margins from ito x. Next, it aims to present visually the system 
on which the columns, names, and figures were plotted. The whole available breadth 
is divided into 28 stoichoi, 14 for each of the two main columns; in each main column 
4 stoichoi are reserved for figures, 10 for names. There is much overrunning of these 
limits, and, especially, the names of column I and the figures of column II are allowed 
to run into each other freely. The names of column I run over to the right into the 
space meant for the figures of column II (I 10, 12, 18, 37, 38, 42, 48; in Fig. 1, 
I 56, 57; in Fig. 2, I 90, 91) and the figures of column II run over to the left, and 
begin in the space meant for the names of column I (II 19, 32; in Fig. 1, IT 53, 55; 
in Fig. 2, II 100, 101). Sometimes, but much more rarely, a name in column II 
encroaches in this way on the figure column to its left (II 39; in Fig. 1, II 53); 
sometimes the letters of a long name in column II are crowded (II 39; we have often 
to presume such crowding, e. g., in II 28, and in Fig. 1, II 53, 59).% In no case 


6 See above, note 18. An alternative inference would be that the sequence in 8 is IT 103-107 
followed by I 108-113, i. ¢., that new sections start at line 108. It will be seen that this practically 
inverts the two halves of the group as given in List 5 and is therefore much less probable. 

*? We believe that he started it with the names of the “ southeastern group” and that three of 
these should be restored to fit the traces in II 74-76. This involves the “ jog” which we suppose 
in section vi (II 74-86, see Fig. 1) ; the fact that this jog has been abandoned before II 100 may 
perhaps serve to confirm our view that the new sections began before line 100, 

78 The actual proportion of height to breadth of the chequer is about 7 to 6.5, but the vertical 
interval varies. See A. T. L., I, p. 178, note on 8 I 87. 

7° Tt is possible that, whether by systematic crowding or by a slight widening of the available 
surface, 11 stoichoi were obtained for the names of column II in the upper part of the list. Without 
measurements on the stone itself this would be hard to determine, but if it were true it would 
account for the fact that the name Aapmor[eyira:] in II 53 is written one stoichos to the right of 
[Asvpor]axira: in II 73 (i. e., the last extant letter of the former is in the same stoichos as the first 
extant letter of the latter; see Fig. 1). In the latter place (II 66-76 — fragment 83) the right-hand 
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do the figures of column I encroach directly upon the names, but sometimes a very 
long figure is split and part of it is put after the name (e. g., I 5; in Fig. 2, I 103, 
104, 106). In column II the figures do encroach on the names sometimes, when they 
are thrust forward by especially long names in column I, e. g., Il 37, 38; we must 
presume such encroachment in II 10. We have drawn vertical lines (with the neces- 
sary “ jogs”) between these columns of figures and of names, so as to make clear to 
the eye where the vertical divisions came and how much they were overrun. 

More particularly, the diagram presents visually the “ jog” which we presume 
in section vi. We infer the existence of this “ jog” from the traces in II 74-76; 
unless the column was here jogged to the left we should have an improbable series of 
exceptionally short names (one of five letters and two of six). Supposing it to exist, 
we account for it by two factors: first, the last name in the section above (II 73) 
had certainly been jogged 3 or 4 spaces leftwards; next, the names in the section 
to the left (section v) are all rather short. We have perhaps exaggerated this last 
factor by writing (in the diagram) Nedaodts and Aapmovés in I 81-82 instead of 
NeowodXira: and Aapmdvea; both of these shorter forms are indeed found, but it will 
be seen from the diagram that (owing to the shortness of most of the figures in 
section vi) there is plenty of room for the longer forms. 

The diagram also shows, more clearly than either our facsimile or our transcript, 
the place in line 60 where the sentence about the Erythraian syntely runs across the 
whole breadth of both columns. Finally, we have incorporated in the diagram some 
tentative restorations which are too uncertain to be put into the transcript (see pp. 36, 
46-47, 50) : especially II 74-84, also I 88 and the quotas in I 79, 90, 91, II 111. The 
supplements on pp. 37-38, offered, exempli gratia, for filling the gaps in 7 and the corre- 
sponding gaps in 8, are not covered by the diagram; our further suggestion (note 45) 
that I 89 be restored either [Atv ]ox or [’Aec] of seemed too doubtful to be incorporated. 

The content of this appendix of 67 lines is unique in the lists, in that it picks up 
arrears for the previous year as well as late and complementary payments for the 
current year.’ The purpose of the list is to give the hellenotamiai quittance for their 
obligations to Athena’s tamiai in respect of the quota (or “ sixtieth”’); it does not 
aim to give an intelligible account of how the money came in,” and consequently 


edge of the stone is extant and it is quite clear that here stoichos 10 of this name-column (i. ¢., 
stoichos 28 of the whole inscription) is the last stoichos on the stone. See A. T. L., I, p. 41, Fig. 52; 
the facsimile in A. T. L., I, Plate VIII, is in this respect inaccurate. 

4 A provisional analysis was given by Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 227-228. We 
have a column of arrears in 2 I, and isolated examples of arrears in 25 I 43, 46, 26 IV 45 (in these 
latter cases the fact is, conformably to the practice of the later lists, explicitly stated). We dis- 
tinguish arrears from complements (see above, p. 29). For the treatment of arrears, which with 
the few exceptions named are disregarded in the extant lists, see D3, lines 9-16; D7, lines 18-28, 
43-46, 57-77, and above pp. 14-16. 

*1 This aim began to be felt in the later lists, which become increasingly explicit about such 
matters ; see, e. g., note 30 above. 
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no distinction is made among these various components, and they were probably not 
kept strictly separate. 


6. THE APPENDIX To List 8: ARREARS FoR 448/7 


The first component which we shall try to pick out is the arrears due from the 
previous year (sc. 448/7), which can be recognized by the fact that when added to the 
figure preserved for the same name in List 7 they give a normal total.** We shall find 
that these arrears come in sections vii, viii, and one in the upper part of ix, and we shall 
presume that most of the other entries in this part of the appendix are also arrears. 

For Thasos, we have in 7 IV 9a payment which is certainly partial, [HHAAA]AMlF 
(246). The actual amount is uncertain but this supplement fits the space well.’ In 
8 I 94 we have for Thasos 54; the two add up to the normal Thasian quota of 300. 
We conclude prima facie that in 8 I 94 we have the arrears which complete the 
payment for 448/7. There are two more Thasian payments in 8: one in the main 
body, 8 II 66, one in the appendix, 8 I 107. The figure is lost in both places. We 
conclude again, prima facie, that in 8 II 66 we have a partial payment for 447/6, and 
in 8 I 107 the complement. And we note this indication that arrears for 448/7 stood 
in 8 I 94 (section vii) while complements for 447/6 stood in 8 I 107 (section ix). 
We believe this indication is sound, but there is a margin of doubt.™* 

For Dardanos we have in 7 IV 17 a payment of 46. In 8 I 99 we have for 
Dardanos 54; the two add up to what is later the normal Dardanian payment of 100. 
Again we conclude, prima facie, that in 8 I 99 we have the arrears from 448/7. There 
is the same slight margin of doubt. Dardanos’ payment for 447/6 stood in 8 I 74, 
and is completely lost; she may there have made the same partial payment of 46 as in 
7 IV 17 (and for that matter in 5 III 33). 

For Sigeion we have in 7 III 36 a payment of 12%; the normal payment, made 
in List 5 and in Period III and later, is 16%. In 8 I 101 we have for Sigeion 4, and 
again we conclude that this is the arrears for 448/7." 


*? The margin of doubt is this: if in each case we restore in List 8, sections i-v, the same 
partial figure which we have in List 7, these alleged arrears might then be regarded as complements. 
But see below, note 44. 

** Tt was clearly a long figure, since it is very much crowded at the end; the [ stands perceptibly 
more to the right than the [ of Lampsakos’ figure, six lines above. There are thus at least 4 signs 
certainly to be restored, and the restoration of 5 is better. 

** See below, note 44. The payment in 8 II 66 was certainly partial; if it was the same as the 
partial payment in 7 IV 9, there would be no longer reason to call 8 I 94 arrears for 448/7 rather 
than complement for 447/6. It would not be easy to restore the 8 signs needed for this hypothesis 
between the names [I ]aprdp:[o] and [@do]to[«] in line 66 of List 8, but it is perhaps not impossible. 

85 The 447/6 payment for Sigeion stands in 8 I 70; the very end of the figure (2 obols) is 
extant. The crowding seen here (compare, e. g., Ie[&és] in 8 I 54) makes it more plausible, we 
think, to restore the normal whole-payment. But the same partial payment as in 448/7 is, again, 
not impossible. 
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For Sane, the evidence is more complex but perhaps firmer. In Periods III and 
IV Sane pays 66%, in Periods V and VI she pays 100. The short figure (H = 100) 
is most probably to be restored in 2 VIII 18, 5 III 12, 8 II 6.° In 8 II 100 we have 
66%. Since no complement is required to the whole payment in 8 II 6, we assume 
that in 8 II 100 we have the arrears from 448/7, and we restore the figure of 33% 
in 7 II 16. 

For Torone we have in 7 IV 16 the very long figure of 790% (10 letter spaces). 
In 8 II 101 we have the almost equally long figure of 409%. The two add up to 1200, 
which is what Torone pays in Period VII (in III, IV, [V], and VI she pays 600). 
We assume that in 8 II 101 we have the arrears from 448/7. Torone’s first payment 
for 447/6 stood in 8 II 71 and is lost, but it is virtually certain that the long figure 
of 790% could not have stood in that place, and this makes it likely that 8 II 101 is 
not a complement.” 

For Abdera we have in 7 II 27 the figure of 1400. The normal figure, in Periods 
I, III, and in List 5, is 1500. In 8 I 105 we have what we assume is the arrears, the 
figure 100 and the words és [’E]iva haPdepi:, “ paid by Abdera to (the officer at) 
Eion.” As usual, we cannot be certain that this is arrears,*’ rather than complementary 
to a similar partial payment in 447/6; the signs for 1400 would probably have left 
some trace on the stone at 8 II 17 but not certainly. 

The upshot of the above is that we probably have arrears from 448/7 entered 
in the following places in the appendix of List 8: 


in section vii, in section viii, in section ix, 
I 94 Thasos (upper part lost) I 105 Abdera 
I 99 Dardanos II 100 Sane 
I 101 Sigeion II 101 Torone 


There are, however, other elements in section vii (which is the only well preserved 
section in this part of the appendix). Elaious in I 100 makes a whole-payment of 50; 
Limnai in I 97 pays 33%, which is four times its normal whole-payment. Both these 
names appear here for the first time, and we believe they represent a break-up of the 


8¢ See A. T. L., I, p. 177, note on 7 IT 16. 

57 Loc. cit. (in note 36 above). 

*§ Torone either made a whole-payment in 447/6 (and this seems to us the most likely) or 
else a partial payment to which the figure in 8 II 101 is not complementary. 

*° These payments to officers (cf. II 108-109) are perhaps wrongly designated as “ arrears” 
or “complements.” We imagine that the officer called for what he needed, at a time when the 
tribute was being assembled by the paying city before it was sent to Athens; after making such a 
payment to the officer the city would send the balance to Athens. If so, these payments to officers 
are “advances” rather than “arrears.” The question whether a large number of what we have 
called “arrears” from 448/7 and “complements” for 447/6 may not in fact have been similar 
“ advances,” made to commanders in the field, is discussed below, pp. 59-61. 
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old Chersonese syntely consequent on the klerouchy of 447 (see below, p. 59). Madytos 
and Sestos, two cities which later belong to this group, do not appear here, and we 
believe that Limnai’s payment covers them. The other two components of the old 
syntely are Cherronesitai and Imbros; Cherronesitai stands in I 91 and Imbros is 
tentatively restored in Fig. 2 at I 88. Neither of these last two has the quota pre- 
served; in Fig. 2 we tentatively restore the whole-payment (100) for Cherronesitai, 
and a partial payment of 45 for Imbros (to which the 55 in II 112 will be the com- 
plement). Here then is a coherent group: 
in section vii, 


8 I 8&8 [| AAAANM} [“InBpelo[c] 


8 I 91 [H] [X]ep[p]ov[ectra | 
8 I 97 AAAtttIl Atur<adio[e] 
8 I 100 - "Edad [oe] ot 
in section x, 
8 IT 112 as "Tp Bpror 


If these entries are correct, they cover the obligations of the old Chersonese syntely 
as re-defined after the klerouchy was settled. They stand in the appendix and not in 
sections i-v, and this will probably mean that they did not pay in 448/7 but first in 447/6. 

There is another name which probably did not stand in 7 or in sections i-v of 8, 
and which also probably makes a whole-payment in section vii: 


8193 [PEF Bepyai[ou] 


Berge had appeared in Period I and may have been assessed for Period II; but we 
suspect that it had been detached from the Empire by the Thrakians, and was only 
recovered by that force at Eion which is mentioned in 8 I 105. 

There is one more group that we must examine, the Lemnian cities. Hephaistia 
pays 36 in section vii and 177% in section x. Myrina pays an uncertain sum in sec- 
tion x. It is just possible that we have a close analogy to the Chersonese group. We 
could regard the two Hephaistian payments as amounting to 200 plus a fine; for Myrina, 
we could read the broken figure as 100 (H); this keeps Hephaistia and Myrina in 
their normal proportions, and we could suppose that this was the total obligation as 
re-defined after Lemnos had received a klerouchy. The serious objection to this lies 
in our supplements in 5 [TV 40-41, which we regard as better evidence (see above, 
note 22) ; these suggest very strongly that the Lemnian klerouchy was already estab- 
lished before 449 and that the total obligation in 450/49 was at least 400. Moreover 
the proposed fine is surprising, and so is the assumed whole-payment by Myrina in 
section x, and finally the supposition that the total obligation was 300 (instead of 
450 as in later periods, or 900 as in Period I) is difficult. We therefore believe that 
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the tribute situation in Lemnos was not analogous to that in the Chersonese. We have 
presumed that the Chersonese paid no tribute in 448/7 and so did not appear in 7 
or in sections i-v of 8. Lemnos is not likely to have been in the same degree a theatre 
of actual operations, and we therefore posit that Lemnos paid in both years, and have 
therefore tentatively supplied the name for 7 I 30 ( [Aéuror] ) and 8 I 32 ([A€gumo]c). 
(The coexistence of the designations A€ure and "Ed@aworiés is attested for Period I.) 
The Lemnian group will then appear as follows (exempli gratia) : 


448/7 main list (List 7), 
7 i [ HHHHAFFEF] [ A€pvr01 | 


448/7 arrears (section vil), 


8 I 96 AAAI *Edawa | ries | 
447/6 main list (sections i-v), 
8 I 32 [H]HF [ Aéwro |e 
447/6 complements (section x), 
8 II 111 [ AAFFIII]| Mupwvator 
8 Il 113 HPAAM tI "Ed | acoriés | 


The remaining names in section vii are: Lampsakos, Kos, Kyzikos, Abydos, 
Tenedos. We presume all to be here credited with paying arrears for 448/7. With 
the three names already identified as such (Thasos, Dardanos, Sigeion), and perhaps 
I 89 (Ainos?), they make up the arrears component of section vii. The four names 
out of these five which are extant in List 7 all made partial payments there, but since 
those partial payments and these arrears do not (or cannot be shown to) add up to 
whole-payments we could not include them in our first identifications. The fifth name, 
Kyzikos, we have tentatively restored in one of the gaps, 7 II 14 = 8 II 4. We suggest 
below, in note 45, that possibly I 89 should be restored as [Aim]o. We have then 
the following table: 


Arrears Main List 
8 I 89 [---] | Atve] ou o° Lae besed Ai[ ror] 
8 I 90 [XHAFFFII] [Aa]vdoa[xevot] 71IV 3 PAAAMHIIII Aapd| oaxevot | 
8 I 92 [---] K6voe 7 11110 [HHHFM]}F Kévot 
8 I 94 PEE Odor 71V 9 [HHAAAJAMF Odom 
8 I 95 PAA Kvulixe[ vot | 7 1114 [PRHHHAAPHF] [Kufcxevot] 
8 I 96 AAA "Edauoa | res | 7 130 [HHHHAtFFF] | A€vror | 
8 I 98 2AAIIIl —-"ABvSev[of] 71V 10 [--]IIll A BuSevol 
8 I 99 PHF Aapda| vés | 71V17 A[AJAAM+ | Aapd | avés 
8 1101 FFF Leyer[E]s 7 11136 AFFIIII Xeyeé| | 
8 1102 PFE Tevédzor 7 I 3 [.."..]bFHI Tev | dc | ot 
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and in section viii, 
811100 P[AMF]IIII Lav[ ator] 7 1116 [AAAFFEII] [Zavato]e 
811101 HHHHM[FJFFFII Topo[vatox] 71V 16 FFHHPAAAAIIII [Topo] vate 
and in section ix, 
81105 H és ["E]idva haBdept 7 1127 XHHHH haB|Sepirac] 


In nine of these cases (Abdera, Dardanos, Hephaistia, Kyzikos, Lampsakos, Sane, 
Sigeion, Thasos, Torone) the two sums will add up to a whole-payment; for four of 
these, Hephaistia, Kyzikos, Lampsakos, and Sane, this depends on our supplements. 
The same may have been true of Ainos (see below, note 45), but since neither figure 
is extant any bi-partition of the payment would be arbitrary. 

In three cases, however (Abydos, Kos, and Tenedos), the two payments cannot 
be restored so as to add up to a whole-payment. The record of Abydos is so irregular 
(see the Register) that it is hard to determine its normal whole-payment at this time; 
but it is unlikely that it was the sum of two figures, one ending in 20%, the other in 
%. The figure 356 for Kos in 7 III 10, though largely restored, is very probable, 
since Kos makes this same first payment in both List 5 and List 8. The balance (as 
paid in 5 V 40) is HAAAAtttt, and this figure is too long to restore in the figure 
column in 81 92. Had this been the figure, it would have been split and part put after 
the name, and we can see that this was not done. But all three cities, Abydos, Kos, 
and Tenedos, are known to have made partial payments in List 7, so that arrears are 
to be presumed; we have evidently to consider they were paid in two instalments, the 
other instalment standing in one or other of the lacunae. 

So far, then, we have 13 partial payers of 448/7 whose arrears are noted in 
List 8. Of five (Abdera, Dardanos, Sigeion, Thasos, Torone) we have positive evi- 
dence that the entries in List 7 and 8 add up to the required total. Of four more 
(Abydos, Kos, Lampsakos, Tenedos) we know from List 7 that their payment there 
was partial. The names of two (Kyzikos, Lemnos) we have restored ad hoc in List 7 
because their payments in List 8 look like arrears. For the other two (Ainos, Sane) 
we have no figure in List 7; the case for its having been a partial payment is strong 
for Sane (see p. 45) but for Ainos rather weak (see below, note 45). From the direct 
evidence of List 7 we can add two more for certain, Byzantion and Ios, and one 
doubtful, Bargylia. Byzantion in 7 IV 22 paid, instead of the normal 1500, some 
unknown figure ending in FFFF. Jos, in 7 IV 15, paid 14 instead of the normal 100; 
the amount in 8 II 72 is not preserved, and the arrears for 448/7 should be sought in 
List 8, section viii. Bargylia’s payment, as restored in 7 III 11, [APFII]II, is, we 
believe, partial (see above, note 14); the restoration of the extra initial sign (FP), 
which would make it a whole-payment, would mean more crowding than the two extant 
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obol signs seem to warrant. If we add these three, we have 16 partial payers in 448/7; 
there were probably less than 20 altogether.“ 

For recording in List 8 the arrears of these 15 to 20 cities we have probably 
rather over 20 lines.** We have already supposed that three of our sixteen names paid 
their arrears in two instalments (which brings the lines accounted for to 19). This 
may have happened once or twice more, and there may have been two or three more 
partial payers; but there is not much space left unaccounted for, and we need not 
presume any large number of unidentified partial payers in 448/7. 

These then are the arrears for 4448/7. We have suggested above (pp. 35-36) that 
the names of the “ southeastern group ” must be restored in II 74-84. These did not 
appear in List 7 nor consequently in the main part of List 8. Their habit, we believe, 
was to pay late, but when they paid to make whole-payments ; consequently we must 
expect them twice in this appendix, paying once for 448/7 (whole-arrears) and once 
for 447/6 (late payments). We have now found that the 448/7 arrears stand chiefly 
in sections vii and viii, and we shall likewise find that the 447/6 complements stand 
chiefly in sections ix and x; that is to say, the arrangement we first detected in the 
case of Thasos (p. 44 above) may probably be generalized. We therefore think it 
likely that it is their “ whole-arrears ” for 448/7 which we should restore in II 74-84 
(section vi), and that the “ southeastern group’s ”’ second appearance, in sections ix-x, 
very near the end of the whole list, is consequent on their having paid in their normal 
fashion in 447/6, whole-payments at the very end of the year. 


7. THE AppeNnpIx To List 8: COMPLEMENTS FoR 447/6 


There remain, for complements and late payments of the current year, the 22 
lines of sections ix-x: 11 of these are the “ southeastern group,” 11 are left for com- 


* The kind of computation we made in note 16 above for List 5 will not help much here, since 
a high proportion of these partial payers are massed in the well-preserved upper part of column IV. 
Of the 145 payments (the Erythraian syntely here counts as one) perhaps 97 may be determined 
as whole or partial; certainly whole, I 15-22, II 2-11, 20-26, 28-34, III 4, 14, 19-22, 25-27, 33-34, 37, 
IV 2, 4-7, 14, 20-21, 23-28, 34-39; probably whole, I 5, 12-14, 25, III 2, 12-13, 15-18, 23, 35, 38, 
IV 11, 13, 18-19, 32-33; altogether 85 certain or probable. Partial: I 3, II 27, III 10-11, 36, IV 3, 
9-10, 15-17, 22; altogether 12 (4 of our 16, i. e., Ainos, Kyzikos, Lemnos, Sane, cannot be recognized 
as partial payers from their extant quotas). The proportion 85 to 12 in the extant figures would 
give about 42 to 6 among the missing figures, altogether 18 partial payments or 2 more than the 
16 identified. But if we leave out column IV, we shall get a smaller number: 59 to 5 determinable, 
giving 40-41 to 3-4 among the non-determinable; the 4 will be Ainos, Kyzikos, Lemnos, and Sane, 
and there would be no more to be presumed. The case for omitting column IV is that the area 
apparently most affected (Thrace and Hellespont) is especially well represented there. 

“* Besides the 13 lines in which we have recognized or restored them (I 89-90, 92, 94-96, 98-99, 
101-102, 105, II 100-101), we have I 87, II 85-86 (since the “ southeastern group” will end at 
II 84), and perhaps most of II 87-99 (the blank lines in section viii). Some of this last will be 
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plements. This is probably not far from the right number, and we believe that many 
of these 11 lines do in fact record such complements; if there are a few not recorded 
here which we should expect, we must remember that these categories are not kept 
apart on principle and a few displacements are to be expected. Most of the payments 
to which these complements are complementary were in sections i-v ; we must therefore 
now try to estimate the number of partial payments in those sections. 

Out of 145 entries * in sections i-v, we have (either complete or readily restora- 
ble) 81 figures extant; of these only five (Erythrai, Kos, Lampsakos, Tenedos, and 
probably Galepsos)** come under reasonable suspicion of being other than whole- 
payments. Among the 64 lost figures we should expect about 4 more partial payers, 
and we can perhaps name three of them: Ainos, Byzantion, Thasos. It is unlikely 
that there were many more.“ 

First we take the three whose figures are not extant in sections i-v: their com- 
plements are in section x. Ainos paid 142%2 in the appendix to List 8 (I 106); the 
amount paid in List 7 is lost, but there is not room on the stone for the amount which 
we need if the figure in 8 I 106 is to be the arrears. We presume that Ainos paid some 
round sum * in List 7, as is required by the space in 7 I 37, and the partial payment 
of 1057%2 in 8 I 39, and that the payment in 8 I 106 is complementary to this latter. 
Byzantion made a partial payment in 7 IV 22 (amount uncertain, but certainly partial) 
but the two payments in 8 I 103-104 cannot be, either separately or together, the 
arrears to complete that payment. Together they come to 877%, and we presume a 
partial payment of 622% in 8 I 79. For Thasos see above, p. 44 with notes 33 and 34; 
the complement for 447/6 stood probably in 8 I 107. 


taken by the stray complements (a second complement for Kos, one or two for Lampsakos, perhaps 
some for Galepsos, Tenedos [see below, notes 43, 46], etc., about 6 lines in all; see below, p. 51), 
but we should probably allow about 7 of these blank lines for the arrears. 

*? For this purpose we count the six names of the Erythraian syntely as one entry, since they 
had only one figure. 

* Galepsos paid 120 in List 8 (II 40) but 150 in List 9 and in Period I; this drops to 50 by 
List 12 (10 and 11 are missing), which is perhaps due to the colony at Brea. The amount paid in 
List 5 was something over 100, in List 7 it is lost. It is possible that 120 is a whole-payment for 
Period II, but not likely, since 120 as a whole-payment would be a unique figure. 

** The figures which we reckon as determinable are: I 4-25, 28-31, 33, 54-55, 69-70, II 6-9, 
11-14, 19, 23-59, 61-63, and Erythrai’s payment in I 58-64. The five partial payments are I 5, 58-64, 
II 37, 40, 59; that is, 1 partial in 16. This gives us a strong reason for believing that those payments 
in sections vii and viii which we have supposed arrears from 448/7 are really so; we can hardly 
assume, in the face of these figures, that partial payments were really as common in 447/6 as we 
have allowed for in notes 32, 34, and 35 above. 

*s Since (whatever the reason) partial payments were evidently much commoner in 448/7 than 
in 447/6, we should not infer that this must have been the whole-payment of 1200. We suspect, 
indeed, that Ainos paid arrears for 448/7 in 8 I 89, where we need a name of that unusual shortness. 
The only serious alternative there to [Atm]o: is [’Afe of; this latter possibility prevents our inserting 
[Aim]Joc into Fig. 2. 
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Next we consider the 5 whose partial payments can be recognized in sections i-v. 
Erythrai pays her complement in 8 IT 110 for the partial payment of 8 I 58-64. For 
Tenedos, it is tempting to suggest that the two payments of 36 each “ to (the officer 
at) Tenedos ” were made by the city of Tenedos, and that one of the two figures be 
corrected from 36 to 126; ** between them they will then complete the partial payment 
in 8 1 5. These two entries are in IT 108-109. For Lampsakos and Kos, who both 
made partial payments in both years, it is not easy to distinguish between arrears and 
complements, and certainly no complement for them stood in sections ix-x. We should 
probably regard 8 I 90, 92 (in section vii) as arrears, and look for their complements, 
and that of Galepsos, in the lacuna of section viii; in the last line of that section 
(II 102) we have probably the final complement for Kos. 

So far, then, we find that the complements for 447/6, paid by Byzantion, Ainos, 
Thasos, Erythrai, and perhaps Tenedos, may be reasonably thought to stand in sec- 
tions ix-x, and the final complement for Kos in the last line of section viii. There is 
one intruder, Abdera’s arrears for 448/7 in I 105. Otherwise the rest of sections ix-x 
is occupied by the “ southeastern group’s ” late payments for 447/6 and by the three 
entries in II 111-113, Myrina, Imbros, Hephaistia; these are also probably comple- 
ments for 447/6 (see above, pp. 46-47). We then suggest that Myrina’s and 
Hephaistia’s payments complete a partial payment by [Aé€umo]e (to be restored in 
8 I 32), while that of Imbros completes the partial payment which we propose to 
restore in 8 I 88 (see Fig. 2). The partial payments stood thus in separate sections, 
because Imbros had belonged financially to the Chersonese while Lemnos had not. The 
three complements stand together; the two islands are in fact neighbours and these 
three complements were evidently levied at one time. 

We present the layout of List 8, sections vi-x (the appendix), in tabular form. 
We have entered, without brackets, all the tentative restorations given in Figs. 1 and 
2 (and also Ainos, as paying arrears for 448/7 in I 89; see above, note 45). Brackets 
indicate the blank lines for which we have made no proposal beyond the numerical 
division into 6 complements and 10 arrears. A = arrears for 448/7; C = complement 
for 447/6; P = partial payment for 447/6; W = whole-payment for 447/6. The 
letters (CH) are added to the successors of the old Chersonese syntely, (SE) to the 
“ southeastern group.” 


*¢ That is, from AAAPt to HAAMt. In support, we note that the cutter began by omitting the 
second entry: he started to write “Epv§paix from the line below. He may have been somehow 
influenced by the fact that Erythrai’s figure began with AAA. If this be so, then the 54 in 8 I 102 
will be partial arrears for 448/7, as by position it should be; and we must expect that another pay- 
ment of arrears stood in the lacuna. If the supposition of error be rejected, we ought probably to 
assume that a payment of 90 from Tenedos, for 447/6, stood likewise in the lacuna. 
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Section vi Section vii Section viii Section ix Section x 
A(SE) [A] [A] Cc W(SE) 
75 A(SE) P(CH) [A] Cc W(SE) 
A(SE) A [A]  |105 A 4105 W (SE) 
A(SE) 90 A | 9 [A] Cc W(SE) 
A(SE) W(CH) [A] Cc W(SE) 
A(SE) A [A] W(SE) fr 
80 A(SE) W? [C] W(SE) Cc 
A(SE) A [C]} 110 W(SE) 110 C 
A(SE) 95 A | 95 [C] W(SE) Cc 
A(SE) A [A] W(SE) C(CH) 
A(SE) W(CH) [C] W(SE) Cc 
85 [A] A [C] 
[A] A | {CJ 
100 W (CH) 100 A 
A A 
A Cc 


8. THE AssESSMENT oF 450 B.C. 


The following four tables contain the names, in each of the four districts, which 
appear in any of the three quota lists. The following distinctions are made, on the 
basis of the foregoing determinations: “’ cities who made partial payments are in 
italics, cities who made whole-payments are in roman type without brackets, cities 
whose payments cannot be determined as whole or partial are in roman type with 
square brackets. The figures in the left-hand column give the whole-payment pre- 
sumed due from cities which do not appear in List 7 or 8, those in the right-hand 
column give the presumed whole-payment for all the remainder (except that we can 
give no figure for Hylima). The figure changed within the period for the Thrakian 
Chersonese, and we therefore give figures for Cherronesitai in both columns.“ 


** Whole and partial payers in List 5 are given as in note 16 above, in List 7 as in note 40, 
in List 8 as in note 44. The 5 blank lines in Lists 7 and 8 are filled as on pp. 37-38 (for Lemnos see 
below, note 48). The “southeastern group” is reckoned as making whole-payments in Lists 7 
and 8. For the Chersonese syntely, the Lemnian cities, and Berge, in List 8, see above, pp. 45-47. 
For Chedrolos (= Erodioi) and Othoros see below, p. 61. These determinations are not of course 
certain, and they may slightly exaggerate the whole-payments in all three lists. The names are given 
where possible in the form used on the map in A. T. L., I, and are arranged alphabetically. 

*® We have omitted Lemnos, since its payments in all three lists are more conveniently given 
under Hephaistia and Myrina. We have also omitted the 5 cities of the Erythraian syntely other 
than Erythrai. We have kept Pitane in 5 V 2, though Torone is a possible alternative, and though 
[Travai]oc is the only likely Ionic-Karic name which would fit the gap in 5 I 27; the entry in 5 V 2 
could be a second entry. 


66% 
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List 5 


Arkesseia 
Assos 


Auliatai 
Bargylia 


Chalke 
Chalketor 
Cherronesos 


Dioseritai 
Ephesos 
Erines 
Erythrai 
Euromos 


[ Hairai] 

[ Halikarnassos ] 
[Hylima] 
Ialysos 

Iasos 


[ Kalydnioi ] 
Kameiros 
Karbasyanda 
Karyanda 
Kasolaba 


Kindye 
[ Klazomenai] 
Knidos 


Kos 
Krya 
[ Kydai] 


IONIC-KARIC 


List 7 


Arkesseia 
Assos 
[Astypalaia ] 
Auliatai 
Bargylia 
Brykous 

[ Chalke ] 
Chalketor 
Cherronesos 
Chios 
Dioseritai 
Ephesos 


[Erythrai] 
Euromos 
Gargara 
Gryneia 
Hairai 

[ Halikarnassos ] 
[ Hylima ] 

| Ialysos | 
Tasos 
Idyma 
Kalydnioi 

[ Kameiros ] 
Karbasyanda 
Karyanda 
Kasolaba 

[ Kaunos] 

[ Kedreai] 

[ Keramos ] 
Kindye 
Klazomenai 
Knidos 
Kodapes 
Kos 

Krya 
Kydai 


List 8 


Arkesseia 
[ Assos] 
Astypalaia 
[ Auliatai] 
Bargylia 
Brykous 
Chalke 
Chalketor 
Cherronesos 
Chios 
Dioseritai 
Ephesos 


Erythrat 
Euromos 
[Gargara] 
Gryneia 
Hairai 
Halikarnassos 
[Hylima] 
Talysos 

Tasos 

[Idyma] 

[ Kalydnioi] 
Kameiros 

[ Karbasyanda] 
Karyanda 

[ Kasolaba } 

[ Kaunos ] 
Kedreai 
Keramos 
Kindye 

[ Klazomenai] 
Knidos 
Kodapes 

Kos 

[Krya] 

Kydai 


53 


54 


100 


(166%) 


List 5 


| Kyrbissos ] 
Latmos 
[ Lebedos ] 


Madnasa 
Miletos 


Mylasa 

[ Myndos] 
Myous 
Myrina 


Notion 
[Oine] 
Pargasa 

[ Parpariotai] 
Pasanda 


Pelea 
Phaselis 
[ Pitane ] 
Priene 
Pyrnos 


Syangela 


Teos 
Termera 


Thermai 


List 7 


Kyllandos 
Kyme 
Kyrbissos 
Latmos 

[ Lebedos ] 

[ Lepsimandos ] 
Lindos 
Madnasa 
Miletos 
Mydones 
Mylasa 
Myndos 
Myous 

[ Myrina] 

[ Narisbara] 
Naxia 

Notion 

[ Oine] 

[| Pargasa] 

| Parpariotai] 


Pedasa 

[ Pedies ] 
Pelea 
Phaselis 

| Phokaia ] 
Pitane 

| Pladasa ] 
Priene 
Pyrnos 

[ Syangela ] 
Telandria 
Teos 
{Termera ] 
Thasthara 
| Thermai] 
Ydissos 
Ymissos 
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List 8 


Kyllandos 
Kyme 
Kyrbissos 
Latmos 
Lebedos 

[ Lepsimandos ] 
[ Lindos } 
Madnasa 
Miletos 

| Mydones ] 
Mylasa 

| Myndos] 
Myous 
Myrina 
Narisbara 

[ Naxia] 
Notion 

Oine 

[ Pargasa] 

| Parpariotai] 


Pedasa 
Pedies 
Pelea 

| Phaselis ] 
Phokaia 
Pitane 
Pladasa 

| Priene]} 
Pyrnos 
Syangela 

[ Telandria] 
Teos 

| Termera] 
[ Thasthara ] 
Thermai 
Ydissos 
Ymissos 


Ionic-Karic total (less Hylima) 13290 


500 


(700) 
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List 5 
Abdera 


[Aineia ] 
[ Ainos ] 
Akanthos 


Assera 


Chedrolos 
Dikaia (Abdera) 
[Dikaia (Eretria) ] 


[Galepsos } 
Haison 


Maroneia 
Mekyberna 


Neapolis ( Antisara) 
[ Neapolis (Mende) } 


Olynthos 


Pharbelos 
Phegetos 
Samothrake 
[Sane] 
Serme 


Singos 
Skabala 
Skapsa 
Skiathos 


Stageira 
Stolos 
Strepsa 


Thyssos 


THRAKIAN 


List 7 
Abdera 
Aige 
[Aineia } 
Ainos 


Aphytis 
Assera 


Chedrolos 

Dikaia (Abdera) 

[ Dikaia (Eretria) ] 
Dion 

[Galepsos | 

| Haison] 

lkos 

[ Maroneia } 

[ Mekyberna ] 
Mende 

Neapolis (Antisara) 
Neapolis (Mende) 
Olophyxos 


[Othoros ] 
Peparethos 
Pharbelos 
Phegetos 
Samothrake 
Sane 
Serme 
Sermylia 
[Singos ] 
Skabala 
Skapsa 
[Skiathos ] 
Spartolos 
Stageira 
Stolos 
[Strepsa ] 
Thasos 
[Thyssos ] 
Torone 


List 8 
[ Abdera] 1500 
Aige 50 
[ Aineia ] 300 
Ainos 1200 
Aphytis 300 
Assera 40 
Berge 54 
Chedrolos 8% 
Dikaia (Abdera) 50 
[ Dikaia (Eretria) ] 100 
[ Dion] 100 
Galepsos 150 
[ Haison] 25 
Ikos 25 
Maroneia 150 
Mekyberna 100 
Mende 1500 
Neapolis (Antisara) 16% 


[ Neapolis (Mende) ] 50 


[ Olophyxos ] 25 
Othoros 8% 
[ Peparethos ] 300 
| Pharbelos ] 16% 
[ Phegetos ] 26% 
Samothrake 600 
Sane 100 
[Serme] 8% 
Sermylia 300 
[ Singos] 200 
Skabala 50 
[Skapsa] 16% 
[ Skiathos ] 16% 
Spartolos 200 
Stageira 16% 
Stolos 83% 
Strepsa 100 
Thasos 300 
Thyssos 150 
[ Torone] 1200 
Thrakian total 9437% 
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HELLESPONTINE 
List 5 List / List 8 
[Abydos] Abydos [ Abydos] 400 
100 Alopekonnesos 
[Artake] [Artake] [Artake] 33% 
16% Astakos 
[ Berytis ] Berytis [ Berytis] 16% 
Byzantion Byzantion Byzantion 1500 
1800 Cherronesitai Cherronesitai 100 
Dardanos Dardanos [ Dardanos ] 100 
8% Daskyleion 
[D....oteichitai] [ Daunioteichitai ] Daunioteichitai 16% 
Didymoteichitai [ Didymoteichitai ] 16% 
Elaious 50 
Eurymachitai Eurymachitai 16% 
Gentinos [Gentinos ] Gentinos 8% 
Harpagion [ Harpagion] 5 
Kalchedon Kalchedon [ Kalchedon] 900 
Kebrene Kebrene Kebrene 300 
Kios Kios 16% 
[ Kyzikos ] Kyzikos [Kyzikos] 900 
Lamponeia [ Lamponeia ] 16% 
Lampsakos Lampsakos Lampsakos 1200 
Limnai 33% 
33% Neandreia 
Paisos [ Paisos] 16% 
[ Palaiperkote] Palaiperkote 8% 
1000 Perinthos 
Perkote [ Perkote] 16% 
[ Priapos ] Priapos 8% 
300 [ Prokonnesos } 
Selymbria Selymbria [Selymbria] 600 
Sigeion Sigeion Sigeion 16% 
Tenedos Tenedos Tenedos 450 
(3258%) Hellespontine total 6746% 
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INSULAR 
List 5 List 7 List 8 
Aigina 
Andros Andros [ Andros] 600 
[ Athenai Diades] Athenai Diades [ Athenai Diades] 33% 
Chalkis [ Chalkis ] 500 
[Dion] Dion Dion 33% 
Eretria “° [ Eretria] 600 
[ Grynche] [Grynche] [Grynche] 16% 
Hephaistia Hephaistia Hephaistia 300 
| Hestiaia ] [ Hestiaia ] Hestiaia 16% 
Imbros 100 
Ios Ios [Ios] 100 
Karystos Karystos Karystos 500 
Keos Keos Keos 400 
Kythnos Kythnos [ Kythnos] 300 
| Mykonos ] [ Mykonos ] 150 
Myrina [ Myrina] Myrina 150 
[Naxos] Naxos Naxos 6667 
Paros Paros Paros 1620 
Rhenaia Rhenaia Rheneia 5 
[Seriphos ] Seriphos Seriphos 100 
Siphnos Siphnos [Siphnos] 300 
Styra Styra [Styra] 100 
[Syros] Syros 16% 
Tenos Tenos Tenos 300 
Insular total 6908% 


The four totals amount to 36382% drachmai quota, or 363 talents 4940 drachmai 
tribute; we may disregard Hylima whose tribute will hardly have been as much as 
a talent. This then will have been the total tribute paid in 447/6 if (as seems likely 
enough) all complements were collected. For 448/7 we should deduct the following 
quotas: 54 for Berge, 283% for Elaious, Limnai, Cherronesitai, Imbros (i. ¢., the 
members of the old Chersonese syntely) ; this leaves 36045 quota, or 360 talents 2700 
drachmai tribute, in 448/7. 


*° For Eretria’s figure see below, p. 294 with note 96. 
°° Imbros was included with the Thrakian Chersonese in Period I and in List 5, but from 
List 8 onwards it is in the Insular district. 
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For the assesment of 450 we have now to add the figures of the left-hand column, 
a sum of 7125 drachmai quota, 71 talents 1500 drachmai tribute. This is for the 
cities which paid in 450/49 but not in the two later years; these cities include the three 
very important names of Aigina, Cherronesitai (on the larger scale), and Perinthos, 
and were surely in the assessment. This brings the total of the assessment of 450 B. C. 
to 431 talents 4200 drachmai. 

There are no doubt some small adjustments to be made. We have estimated for 
the following numbers of cities: 


(a) the 150 names common to Lists 7 and 8," 
(b) the twelve names, not in (a), which come in List 5,” 
(c) the eleven names of the “ southeastern group,” in 8 I 108-113, II 103-107. 


We thus have 173 cities. About ten of these cannot have stood in List 5, where we have 
estimated about 163 names (above, pp. 30-31). If we compare the distribution into dis- 
tricts as shown for Lists 7 and 8 in our tables, and as estimated for List 5 (above, 
p. 32), it seems likely that List 5 had more Ionic-Karic names and fewer Thrakian; 
and though the members who paid in the Hellespontine district perhaps did not alter 
much, yet there were evidently some Hellespontine names present in 5 and absent in 
7 and 8, and vice versa. This probably means that some Ionic-Karic names lapsed 
after List 5, while some Thrakian and Hellespontine names came in,” and these latter 
should not be counted in the assessment of 450. They were probably not names of the 
first or second magnitude; 10 minor names would not account for much more than 
3 talents, and we shall probably be making due allowance if we reduce our assessment 
total to about 425 talents. 

There are some names which are not extant in any of the three lists of the period 
but which may have been in one or other of them (most likely in 5). The most im- 
portant, financially, are Poteidaia and Kolophon; Poteidaia is later assessed for 6 
talents, Kolophon was assessed for 3 talents in 454 and the reduction to 1% talents in 
446 was due, we believe, to the founding of a colony. We think it likely that Poteidaia 
was not yet assessed for tribute but still provided ships. We consider that Kolophon 
also should be regarded as really absent from all three lists (and not merely lost by 
damage to the stone), and that the trouble dealt with in D15 began already in 450. 
But it is possible that it began after the assessment, and that Kolophon had been 


*! For this purpose we are counting separately the Erythraian syntely-members and the two 
Lemnian communities; we omit Hylima (for which no figure can be determined), Berge, and four 
members of the Chersonese syntely (Cherronesitai, Elaious, Imbros, Limnai). 

** That is, all the names which have figures in the left-hand column of our tables given above. 

58 Some of the Hellespontine names present in 5 and absent in 7 and 8 (e. g., Perinthos) perhaps 
did not lapse but rather commuted their payment for military service; see below, note 61. But the 
Karic names which we must presume in the big gaps in 5 I and 5 II were perhaps simply allowed 
to lapse. 
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assessed, at the Panathenaia of 450, for 3 talents. The other absentees worth noticing 
are as follows (we add their quotas in the neighbouring periods) : “ 


Azeia (6% in I) 

Argilos (150 in I, 100 in III) 
Maiandros (667s in I and III) 
Parion (100 in I, 33% in IV) 
Skepsis (100 in I and IV) 
Tyrodiza (16% in I, 8% in IIT). 


9. Tur CAMPAIGNS OF 447 


There are three entries in the appendix to List 8 which indicate that those pay- 
ments were not sent to Athens in the normal way, but paid to officers stationed at Eion 
(8 I 105, probably “arrears” for 448/7) and Tenedos (8 II 108-109, probably 
“complements ” for 447/6). The focus of operations of the latter was no doubt 
the Thrakian Chersonese; apart from Plutarch, Pericles, 19, 1 (T97a), we see that, 
whereas in List 5 the old Chersonese syntely is still a single unit paying something 
like its old tribute of 18 talents, in List 7 the Chersonese seems to be wholly absent 
and in List 8 it appears in the fragments familiar for the rest of the century, paying 
not more than 3 talents altogether.” 

A further symptom of these operations is probably the large number of partial 
payments from this area. A glance at the Hellespontine table on p. 56 will show how 
frequent partial payment was in 448/7 in this area especially. We note, from the 
actual Dardanelles channel, the following: Abydos, Dardanos, Lampsakos, Sigeion; 
and we may add Tenedos, which made a partial payment in 448/7 as well as in 447/6. 
Lampsakos’ partial payment is a very small fraction of her important tribute (less 
than 1 talent out of 12), and in the next year, 447/6, she pays less again, only one 
twentieth of the whole. Of the three reasons which suggest themselves, namely: 


(1) that these cities are recalcitrant and refusing to pay, 
(2) that they are being molested by the Thrakian enemy and unable to pay, 


(3) that they are making direct contributions to the war and sending only the 
balance to Athens, 


** Some one or two may have been lost by the damage to the stone (e. g., Azeioi from 8 I 89? 
See above, note 45), but the chief interest of the list is its indications of incipient trouble (e. g., 
Argilos). We do not include some small Karic towns (Hyblissos, Killara, Oula, Ouranion, Polichne, 
Sambaktys, Siloi, Tarbanes), of some of which Bargylia may have been taking care, with a tribute 
increased from 1000 drachmai to 4000 drachmai. 

*° Alopekonnesos, which is situated in the Chersonese, seems always to have paid separately, 
and it too seems to have had a drastic reduction of tribute. We have presumed that its old assess- 
ment was for 1 talent; in Period IV it pays 1000 drachmai tribute, and 2000 in Periods V and VI. 
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we think (3) by far the most likely; (1) is at variance with Plutarch, and (2) is 
intrinsically very improbable. We surmise therefore that the officer at Tenedos (this 
need not have been his permanent, or his only, base) levied contributions in the early 
part of 447 on tribute money which had been collected ready for sending to Athens,” 
and at least from Lampsakos and Tenedos did the same in the latter part of the year, 
levying what would be due to go to Athens in the following spring. We may no doubt 
include slightly more distant cities in this same category, Kyzikos, Ainos, Byzantion.” 

The other focus seems to be the mouth of the Strymon, at Eion. Abdera’s pay- 
ment of 1 talent out of her 15 “ to the officer at Eion ” is surely not because the officer 
collected 1 talent as a residue but because he levied it as an advance. The partial 
payments by Thasos, Sane, and Torone in 448/7 and by Galepsos and Thasos in 447/6 
are perhaps symptoms of the same thing. This Strymon campaign is not explicitly 
mentioned in our sources, but no doubt it was these operations which culminated in 
the settlement at Brea in 446. This procedure, of levying advance contributions in 
the field, is exceptional, and it is of interest to recall that no tribute had been received 
in the spring of 448, and that the Papyrus Decree (D13) had virtually emptied the 
hellenotamiai’s treasury.” 

There are also some important absentees, Perinthos and Prokonnesos from the 
Hellespont, Akanthos and Argilos from Thrace. All these are most likely absent from 
Lists 7 and 8; Argilos is missing in List 5 also, but this may be the chance of survival.” 
It is possible that these cities handed their whole tributes to the military commanders; 
it is also possible that they commuted their payments, in this emergency, for per- 
sonal military service." If Argilos was really absent from List 5 also, this would 


In Lists 7 and 8 it appears to be absent, and we think it may be covered by the unusually large 
payment of Limnai. 

*© We may compare, in the quite different circumstances, the Rhoiteion incident, Thucydides 
IV, 52, 2 (T131) ; see below, p. 88. 

*t For all statistics about partial payments we refer to the tables on pp. 53-57, in which the 
italics denote a partial payer, and square brackets indicate that the payment cannot be determined 
as whole or partial. 

*8 Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, no. 44; cf. Plutarch, Pericles, 11, 5 (T96), yAlous pév éoradev 
és Xeppdvnoov xAnpotyous, —-—— eis 88 Opdxnvy xAlovs BusdArais ovvocxnoovras. For the date see below, 
pp. 287-288 with note 64. 

5® See below, pp. 281, 327. 

6° Absentees from Lists 7 and 8 can be readily recognized in the tables (pp. 53-57): their 
figures stand in the left-hand margin. Their identity is not absolutely certain, because of the 5 blank 
lines in Lists 7 and 8; for this see above, pp. 37-38. The significant names which are absent in List 5 
as well as Lists 7 and 8 are listed on pp. 58-59 above ; some of them may have stood in List 5’s large 
gaps. Olynthos was also probably absent from the Thrakian area in Lists 7 and 8, but this is 
perhaps due to other causes. 

*: If they had handed over their whole tributes, the hellenotamiai would owe the quota, but no 
such late whole-payments of quota are extant (they may of course have all stood in the lost portions 
of sections vi-viii). For the military levy compare Xenophon, Hellenica, I, 3, 10: Alkibiades 
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probably indicate that the crisis which called for the Strymon campaign and ultimately 
for the colony at Brea had begun already before the spring of 449. 

There is one small group of Thrakian cities which still calls for mention (there 
is no reason to connect it especially with the Strymon operations) : Othoros, Pharbelos, 
Chedrolos. We have now accepted West’s equation of ’Epdd:ot ("EpwSior) and hedpddvoe 
(‘E8péAvor) as two variants for the later Chedrolos (Xedpéduo; see A. T. L., I, p. 175, 
note on 5 IV 17-18). The two renderings of the name are indeed substantially different 
and one of them must have been false."* The equation enables us to restore Othoros 
in Lists 7 and 8. ’O@dpior and ’Ep@dcot are, in their Greek forms, names of the same 
length (7 letters). A name whose length was determined in 7 II 18 as of this length 
or less, and whose quota was determined in 8 II 8 as 8%, was restored as [’Epdéé:0c] 
in S. E.G., V, and A. T. L., I, because Erodioi paid this amount in List 5. But we 
now hold that Erodioi’s payments in 7 and 8 appear under the name Hedrolioi (7 III 3, 
8 II 33), so that in 7 II 18 and 8 II 8 we can restore [’O@épioc]. We have now a group 
of three names whose fortunes are linked closely: Othoros, Chedrolos, Pharbelos. 
Miltoros also is closely linked, with the last two especially, in Periods V-VI (see the 
table on pp. 62-63, and Fig. 3 on p. 87 below). We have no doubt, then, that our 
tentative placing of Othoros in the Gazetteer was wrong; the four towns must have 
formed a group. Their rubric history in Periods V and VI is especially interesting.” 
All four appear in List 20 as draxroc; in List 21 Chedrolos, Pharbelos, and Miltoros 
pass into the woes avrai rubric, Othoros into the i&ra rubric; they are probably 
all absent in List 23, certainly all in List 25. We understand this as follows: 


(a) The four cities were not assessed in Period V, but tribute was collected from 
them in the last two years. No doubt this was a consequence (in some way or other) 
of the founding of Amphipolis. 


marches on Byzantion éxywy Xeppovnoiras re ravdnyei -——-. Military contingents of Hellespontines 
for Hellespontine service are further recorded in Thucydides, I, 89, 2 (479/8), and in the casualty 
list of 465 (J. G., I?, 928; see below, pp. 108-109, 205-206 with note 55, and note 17 on p. 249). 
A similar obligation in emergencies for the Thrakian district was included in the syngraphai men- 
tioned in J. G., I?, 45, 13-17 (T78c) ; cf. Thucydides, IV, 7 (gvAdégas ——— rai éxeivy Evppdyov rAqOos), 
105, 1 (Evppayuxiv —--— dyeipavra), 129, 2 (rév airdbev Evppaxyov). But we do not know that military 
service excused a city from the payment of its tribute. 

*? No doubt "Epadior is the false rendering, due perhaps to a false equation with the Greek name 
of a heron (¢pw8wWs or épwdws). Their name was perhaps still unfamiliar in 450; they will have been 
assessed in 450 in this false form, but before List 7 the truer form was known. This may suggest 
that they were not known in Period I, and that therefore in 4 III 30 we should restore [Nedr]oA[«s] 
and not [/e8p ]éA[coc]. 

*? We have not attempted to show this in the table on pp. 62-63; it can be conveniently followed 
in Fig. 3 on p. 87 below. 

* That is to say, they were draxro: in List 19 as well as List 20, but the compiler of List 19 
did not think the fact needed to be specified; see below, pp. 82, 84, and note 109 on p. 218. 
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(b) In the assessment of 434 Chedrolos, Pharbelos, and Miltoros entered the 
modes avrai rubric; this means that they resumed their position (or Miltoros assumed 
her position) in the alliance under terms of some specific contract.” 

(c) Othoros did not avail herself of this contract, and was consequently enrolled 
at the representation of some individual Athenian. 

(d) Neither the contract nor Othoros’ assessment survived the troubles in Chal- 
kidike connected with Athens’ quarrel with Perdikkas “ and the revolt of Poteidaia. 


In the following table we have added for comparison the records of Argilos and 
Berge, which reveal these two cities’ different reactions to events round Amphipolis. 
Our figures here are figures of tribute, not of quota. We have entered without 
question-mark all data either extant or supplied in our texts; to interpret these data 
we have often added the entry “ absent?” where the circumstances seem to point to 
absence.” The entry [ ] indicates that the name is present but the figure unknown. 


Argilos Othoros Chedrolos Pharbelos Miltoros Berge 
I 1 1T.3000Dr. absent? absent? 1000 Dr. absent? ? 454/3 
2 ? absent ? absent ? ? absent ? ? 453/2 
3 ? absent? absent ? ? absent? 2880Dr. 452/1 
+ ? absent? absent ? ? absent ? sel 451/0 
if: 3 absent ? ? 500 Dr. 1000 Dr. absent? absent? 450/9 
[6] [449/8] 
7 absent 500 Dr. 500 Dr. 1000 Dr. absent absent 448/7 
8 absent 500 Dr. 500 Dr. 1000 Dr. absent 3240Dr. 447/6 
Ill 9 Real Be 700 Dr. ? 1000 Dr. absent ? ? 446/5 
10 1T ? ? 1000 Dr. absent ? ? 445/4 
11 1T : ? 1000 Dr. absent ? ? 444/3 
IV 12 IT: 700 Dr. absent 1000 Dr. absent absent 443/2 
13 LT, 700 Dr. absent ? 1000 Dr. absent? absent? 442/1 
14 it 700 Dr. absent ? 1000 Dr. absent? absent?  441/0 
15 iT. ? absent ? ? absent? absent? 440/39 
16 ? ? absent ? ? absent? absent?  439/8 
V 17 1 T. absent ? absent? absent ? absent? absent? 438/7 
18 ? absent? absent ? absent ? absent? absent? 437/6 
19 absent ? 700 Dr. 500 Dr.? 1000 Dr. 1000 Dr. ? ? 436/5 
20 absent 700 Dr. 500 Dr. 1000 Dr. 1000 Dr. 3120Dr. 435/4 


* For this contract see below, pp. 82-85. 

*6 Especially no doubt the settlement of seceding allies round Lake Bolbe; Thucydides I, 58, 2. 

* The question-marks against Chedrolos and Miltoros in List 19 and Othoros in List 22 
indicate that these are possible supplements; see 4.7. L., I, p. 444 (foot of right-hand column), 
and below, p. 82. We have rejected the possible alternative of [/edp]oA[vo] in List 4; see note 62 
above. 

* F.g., for Lists 17 and 18; the fact that the cities are draxro in List 20 implies that they 


were not assessed in 438. 
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Argilos 
? 
1000 Dr. 
absent 

? 


1000 Dr. 
1000 Dr. 


Othoros 


500 Dr. 
500 Dr.? 
absent? 
? 
absent 
absent 


Chedrolos 
1000 Dr. 
1000 Dr. 
absent 
? 
absent 
absent 
? 


“Wow ew ew 


Pharbelos 


500 Dr. 

500 Dr. 

absent 
? 


absent 
absent 


Miltoros 


3000 Dr. 
3000 Dr. 
absent 
? 
absent 
absent 


? 


TU ey ony 


Berge 
? 
3120 Dr. 
3120 Dr. 
? 


absent 


CJ 


Vow ewe ew 


434/3 
433/2 
432/1 
431/0 
430/29 
429/8 
428/7 
427 /6 
426/5 
425 
422/1 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TEXTS OF THE LATER ASSESSMENT PERIODS 
(446/5-406/5) 


In the texts of A. T. L., I the restoration of the quota of ‘O@apiox in 9, III, 3 
and 13, III, 26 as [AFFIIII] was based upon the fact that this figure is preserved on 
the stone in 12, III, 27. We have, however, in 20, VI, 24 the numerals AfIIII and 
the surface of the stone is such in 14, II, 55 that [A]FIIll is a certain reading. Both 
figures, AFIII] and AFFIIII, are irregular but the odds seem to us to favour the first. 
We therefore restore [AFIIII] in 9, IIT, 3 and 13, ITI, 26, and we assume that this 
should have been inscribed in 12, III, 27, the mason having cut the second drachma 
by error; in the latter entry we therefore print AF{FHIIII. 

In 20, VI, 5-6 we have the following: 


[FH TloredeGrar 
Xi Sxcovator 


The figures (especially the second) are sufficient to encourage an examination of the 
records of the two towns. In Periods III and IV Poteidaia unquestionably pays a 
tribute of 6 talents. On the basis of the PH in List 20 we have restored [IPH] in 
19, V, 20 and assumed that this is the assessed figure in Period V. In Period VI 
the assessment is 15 talents; the quota XI¥ is preserved in 22, II, 70 and is restored 
in 21, V,21. The striking increase is to be associated with the disaffection in Poteidaia 
and is in no way disturbing. The revolt of Poteidaia in 432/1 brings her payments 
to an abrupt stop. 

In Period I Skione and Therambos pay a joint sum of 6 talents; in Period II 
their assessment is included in that of Mende (15 talents), which had previously paid 
8 talents. In Periods III and IV Skione is separately assessed for 6 talents. Period V 
is represented only by the entry here under discussion (XI), and Period VI by the 
4 talents of 23, II, 52. In Period VII Skione twice pays 9 talents; these are war 
years. The town was assessed in 425/4 but the amount is lost. 

It requires no argument to demonstrate the anomalous character of a tribute of 
15 talents for Skione in 435/4, where we might expect the normal 6; in any case, 
we should anticipate no startling increase, especially in view of the decrease in the 
next period. If we were confronted with a tribute of 15 talents for Poteidaia, however, 
in 435/4, our suspicions would not be aroused, for this, we believe, was the assessed 
amount in the subsequent year. The following hypothesis, then, which we do not con- 
sider secure enough to indicate in the texts of A. T. L., II, must at least be presented 
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for consideration: that in 435/4 Skione paid 6 talents, as she had for years past, and 
Poteidaia 15; that the mason transposed the figures by error. Acceptance of the 
hypothesis would lead to certain conclusions: the record of Skione becomes normal; 
the trouble in Poteidaia begins earlier than we have supposed, for Athens is adopting 
disciplinary measures at least as early as 435/4; the restoration [7H] for the quota 
of Poteidaia in 19, V, 20 (436/5) becomes open to scepticism. Changes of tribute 
within assessment periods, however, are not without parallel, and the necessity of 
supposing such a change for Poteidaia in 435/4 is not an argument against the 
hypothesis ; * Athens could adjust an assessment by special action at any time. 

We have returned, in 20, V, 31, to the restoration [Tadat]o. draxro. Our 
decision is based upon a fresh study of the wéAes draxroe and involves the restoration 
of the quota [AFFFII] opposite [TaA]ato. in 19, V, 26. For the argument we refer 
to p. 86 with note 41 below. 

Also dependent upon fresh study is our completion, by restoration, of the Bovdky 
rubric in List 25, III, 60-65, which we now print as follows: 


raurde hi{e] Bode xai how revraxdorvor 
kal xiA[ vo ér]axoav 


MFE[ FIN] | KAeovat | 

[AAA] [ Svpator | 

[ AFFFII ] [ Avaxpés ard Xahxdéov ] 
[FP] [ Buc Bixevot | 


For the evidence and the conclusions we refer the reader to pp. 80-82 with note 30 
below. 

The document published as List 33 in A. T. L., I, plus a new fragment,’ we retain 
in 422/1, although Meritt once advocated placing it in 418/7 as List 37;° for the 
evidence which leads us to adhere to our original dating see below, pp. 351-352. 
For the later lists, however, we now follow Meritt (Joc. cit.) without repeating his 
arguments. 

In A. T.L., I, List 36, line 4 we left the quota of Nayow[o.] unrestored as 
FRHH —-—-. We have now assigned this fragment to List 38 (417/6) and have com- 
pleted the quota of Naxos as FFHH[HH]. Similarly, in List 39, I, 27 we restore the 
quota of Ndxovr as [FPHHHH]. The first certain quota for Naxos is recorded in 
7, III, 25, as PHPAMHIIII, and we have with confidence restored this figure in 5, IV, 
35, the initial appearance (450/49) of Naxos in the lists. We believe, however, that 
the island was assessed in 454/3 and paid in the first period.* Our estimate of 9 talents 


*Cf. the Register, s. vv. SapoOpaxes (Period IV), SxaBdraitoe (V, VI), Mevdaioe (IV), Svayyedjs 
(III) ; these variations do not seem to be due to partial payments. 

* Meritt, Hesperia, XVII (1948), pp. 31-32. 

* A.J. P., LXIT (1941), pp. 1-15. 

* Cf. below, note 13 on p. 268. 
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for the assessment of Naxos in Period XI (418/7-415/4) is based upon two beliefs: 
(1) that the assessment of 673 talents in Period II represents a decrease after the 
founding of the klerouchy in 450,° and (2) that the assessment of 421 was made on 
the Aristeidean scale and in many cases employed the Aristeidean figures. We esti- 
mate the original assessment of Naxos at 9 talents,’ and assume that, after the sharp 
increase to 15 in 425 (AQ, I, 63), the “ Aristeidean ” assessment of 421 brought a 
return to 9 talents.* 


* For the klerouchy see below, p. 287; cf. Meiggs, J.H.S., LXIII (1943), pp. 32-33. For 
the assessment of 454/3 see above, p. 25. 

* For the assessment of 421 see below, pp. 347-353. 

* At the close of the sixth century, according to Herodotos (V, 28), Naxos was the most 
prosperous of the islands. 

* The fragmentary PHH-- surviving in List 38 proves that Naxos paid at least more than 
7 talents in 417/6. 


CHAPTER V 


ASSESSMENTS AND RUBRICS 


[Xenophon] names amongst the duties of the Council the assessments of tribute 
(T155): 7d 8€ péyworrov eipnrac hiv ai rages rod ddpov: todro S€ yiyverar ws Ta 
moka Sv Erovs méumrov. Whatever the exact date of his treatise on the Constitution 
of the Athenians, the epigraphical evidence supports his testimony that, as a rule, 
assessments were made every four years.’ It also proves that these four-year periods 
were the span from one Great Panathenaia to the next (AQ, lines 26-33), for severe 
penalties were voted in 425/4 for the prytaneis in office in the future if they failed 
to introduce and carry through the business of the new assessments at succeeding 
Great Panathenaia. One expects, therefore, that after 425 the reassessments of the 
tribute will take place at the Panathenaia of 422, 418, 414, 410, and 406.’ Either 
these dates must be held valid, or good arguments must be advanced against them. 
The evidence for assessment years earlier than 425 indicates 454, 450, 446, 443,° 
438, 434, 430, and 428: for the most part, but not exactly, every four years.* 


The First Assessment: 454/3 


The first year of administration of the tribute in Athens was 454/3 (List 1) 
and fragmentary quotations from the Athenian decree of assessment have been pre- 
served in Krateros (Al1).*° List 34, according to its prescript, belongs in the archon- 
ship of Aristion, 421/0, which is specified as the thirty-fourth year of tribute payment 
in Athens; this proves that 454/3 was the era date. 


The Second Assessment: 450/49 


The fact of a new assessment in 450 B. C. finds threefold support in the quota lists: 


1) There are numerous changes in quota between the lists which precede and 
those which follow this date.° 


* Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 41-42 with note 55, favoured a date for the treatise early in 424 B.C.; 
for a general discussion of the essay see Gomme, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), 
pp. 211-245, who favours a later date (see, e.g., pp. 244-245). The most recent treatment is by 
Hartvig Frisch, The Constitution of the Athenians (Classica et Mediaevalia, Dissertationes, I1, 
Copenhagen, 1942), who dates it before the Chalkidic revolt of 432 B.C. (see especially pp. 47-62). 

? Meritt, A. F. D., p. 15. 

* For the first four periods see Meritt, A. J. A., XXIX (1925), pp. 247-273 (=< Studies in the 
Athenian Tribute Lists, pp. 247-273). 

*It does not seem necessary to discuss the dates of the assessments as given by Schwahn in 
P.W., R.E., s.v. dépo, pp. 619-627. 

® See above, pp. 9-11. 

* See the Register in A. T.L., I, and additions and corrections in 4. T. L., II, Chapter III. 
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2) The fifth list is cut off from the end of the fourth list on the stone by a 
considerable uninscribed area which seems to mark a significant major division. 

3) The order of names in List 5 betrays a different geographical grouping from 
that which Krateros proves for the first assessment period. This new grouping is a 
reflection of the assessment decree of 450 B. C., in which the Ionic and Karic districts 
were merged; the evidence lies partly in the Decree of Klearchos (D14).’ That the 
Karic district was listed separately in 454/3 is proved by Krateros’ citation of Kapixds 
ddopos (frag. 1 Krech) from Al. 


The Third Assessment: 446/5 


In this period the original fivefold listing of the cities of the Empire is again 
discernible, and together with changes in the amounts of quota (see the Register) 
it testifies to the reassessment of 446.° 


The Fourth Assessment: 443/2 


The evidence for a reassessment in 443, the first time when a new assessment 
was made in a year other than that of the Great Panathenaia, lies principally in the 
new systematization of the lists which was effected when Sophokles was hellenotamias 
(List 12) and in the changed spelling of many of the names even when the quotas 
remained the same.° 


The Fifth Assessment: 438/7 


The disposition of the fragments on the obverse of the second stele proves that 
the listing of names in five districts persisted through 439/8 (List 16) and changed 
in 438/7 (List 17) to four districts, the Ionic and Karic panels henceforth being 
combined. The year 438 was a Panathenaic year, and the changes in the order of 
listing reflect the change in the new assessment decree. There are also differences 
in quotas and differences in the spelling of the names, but the precise year of the 
assessment is proved by the change in the districts." 


The Sixth Assessment: 434/3 


The inception of a new assessment period in 434 is marked by the appearance in 
the lists for the first time of the special rubrics wédes abrai ddépov ragdpevar and trodes 


This criterion has been recognized by all students of the quota lists, and does not need to be docu- 
mented again. 

7 See Segre, Clara Rhodos, IX (1938), pp. 151-178. 

® See especially Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 36-41. 

® See especially Meritt, Studies in the Athenian Tribute Lists, passim, 

1° This is discussed by Meritt, 4. J. A., XXIX (1925), pp. 292-298 (== Studies in the Athenian 
Tribute Lists, pp. 292-298). 
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&s of iSidrat évéypaav dopov dépev. Moreover, certain cities from whom money was 
collected in 435/4, even though they were not assessed (notably MiArapuot, “OPdpror, 
PapPydio1, XedpHdvo1, and Tadaior), appear in List 21 as cities that have been assessed. 
The assessment was therefore that of 434." There were also changes of tribute in 
434/3 for Spartolos and, perhaps, Poteidaia.** 

Methone must have been first assessed in 434, for the Methonaians petitioned in 
430/29 for the privilege of paying only the quota assessed upon them in 430 (D3, 
lines 5-9). The privilege was granted (cf. D3, lines 29-32; List 26, II, 53), but at 
the time Methone owed arrears, which could only have been accumulated by virtue 
of an earlier assessment (D3, lines 9-16). Moreover, if these arrears belonged to 
more than one year (7a ddecArjpara, not 7d ddeiAnua), they offer the additional testi- 
mony that Methone could not have been first assessed at a hypothetical assessment in 
431 even if one wishes to assume that she waited more than a year to protest against 
the levy.” 


The Seventh Assessment: 430/29 


No quota list has been preserved for 431/0, and some scholars have thought that 
the assessment may have been made in 431, a year earlier than the normal time. The 
evidence of the quota lists, however, places a reassessment in 428; and a subsequent 
reassessment in 425 is fixed by the assessment decree and list (A9) of that year. 
We hold that the dates 430, 428, and 425 are corroborated by Thucydides’ mention 
of tribute-collecting expeditions which he sets in these very years.* “ Though the 
terminus ad quem for the payment of tribute seems to have been the Dionysiac festival, 
the Athenians in war time probably needed tribute money as soon as they could get it, 
and made attempts to collect from the allies as soon as the amounts of tribute were 
known. ——-— In years of new assessments, the difficulty of making collections must have 
been increased by the unwillingness of subject states to pay heavier taxes. In these 
years the expeditions were powerful enough to engage in military enterprises worthy 
of the attention of the historian. There were doubtless tribute-collecting ships in 
every year during the period of the war, but in years of new assessment the forces 
sent out for this purpose must have been more than usually strong.” * Nesselhauf’s 
opinion that these tribute-collecting expeditions are not significant (op. cit., p. 141) 


Cf. the contrary opinion of Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 69, and Meritt’s reply in 
A.J. P., LV (1934), pp. 283-285. 

** For Poteidaia see above, pp. 64-65. 

18 See Meritt, A. F. D., p. 23. For Methone see below, pp. 133-137. 

14 Thucydides, IT, 69 (T119), Melesandros, 430/29 winter; III, 19 (T125), Lysikles, 428/7 
winter; IV, 50, 1 (T130), Aristeides, 425/4 winter; IV, 75 (T133), Demodokos, Aristeides, 
Lamachos, 424 early summer. 

18 Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 17-25, especially pp. 19-20. 
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is answered briefly by Meritt (.4. J. P., LV [1934], p. 285) ; and Accame (Riv. di Fil., 
LXIII [1935], p. 397), accepting the connection between assessments and tribute- 
collecting expeditions, regards the dates 430 and 428 for assessment years as certain. 
List 25 (430/29) exhibits a marked increase in the assessment of the Helles- 
pontine panel,”* and other changes not to be associated with cities in revolt, particularly 
in the Islands. It also marks the end of the attempt to collect émudopa for late payments. 
We have already commented on the significance of Methone’s record for the date. 


The Eighth Assessment: 428/7 


The evidence that a new assessment was made in 428, soon after the death of 
Perikles, is partly that Thucydides mentions tribute-collecting ships in the winter of 
428/7,"" partly the consideration that the only year to which the quota list now pub- 
lished as List 27 can be assigned is 428/7, with the consequence that its new names 
and changes in quota reflect the assessment,”** and partly the consideration that Athens 
badly needed money for the siege of Lesbos.” The Aktaian cities were taken over 
by the Athenians at the time of the subjugation of Lesbos in the spring of 427 
(Thucydides, ITI, 50, 3 [T128]; IV, 52, 3 [T131]) and their assessment must have 
been supplementary to that of 428. We now hold that there is explicit reference to 
them in D22, which regulates not only the holding of the Lesbian kleroi but also the 
tributary status of the cities “on the mainland,” that is, the "Axrata: modes (D22, 
lines 13-15): 

[otkévras wavra] t[a] od[érepa] avro[y wher] 
[€ mapadd|vras [odov ta xalz’ E[mepov xopia hamep 7] 
[apaddv]ac “ABev[ato]e xekevoo [uv]. 


In the assessment of 428 the tribute of Aphytis (the only evidence for the Thrakian 
district) was raised from 3 to 5 talents and the city was granted the privilege of 
paying the quota only (cf. D21, lines 17-18). 


The Ninth Assessment: 425/4 


For the assessment of 425/4 we have the rich evidence of A9, the decree moved 
by Thoudippos governing the reassessment and future procedure, to which is added 
the list of the cities. We give first a translation of the decree.” 


** See below, p. 352. 

17 Thucydides, III, 18, 5; III, 19 (T125) ; see above, note 14. Cf. Meritt, A. F. D., p. 20. 

18 Meritt, op. cit., pp. 17-18. See the Register. 

1° Meritt, op. cit., p. 19. 

2° Modern study of this document is based on Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment of 
425 B.C. (University of Michigan Press, 1934). Our translation is of the text printed in A. T. L., 
II; it will be obvious that we have employed the translation of Meritt and West, Ath. Ass., pp. 47-50, 
as a base. 
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Gods 
Assessment of tribute 


(FIRST DECREE) 


Resolved by the Council and Demos, while Leontis was the tribe in prytany, 
[....]on was secretary, and [...’....] was the presiding officer. Thoudippos made 


the motion: 
I (4-26): The Current Assessment 


1. The Demos shall send heralds, to be elected by the Council from those who 
receive pay, to the cities, two to Ionia and Karia, two to Thrace, two to the Islands, 
and two to the Hellespont. These shall announce in the commune of each city that 
representatives are to come (to Athens) in the month of Maimakterion. 

2. The Demos shall elect by lot 30 eisagogeis. These are to choose a secretary 
and an assistant secretary from the entire citizen body. 

3. The Council shall select ten men (taktai) to assess the tribute. These shall 
enroll the cities within five days of the time they are selected and swear their oaths, 
or for each day each of them shall pay a fine of 1000 drachmai. 

4. The administrators of the oath shall swear in the taktai on the very day of 
their selection, or each administrator shall be subject to the same fine. 


5. The eisagogeis shall care for the adjudications concerning the tribute accord- 
ing as the Demos may vote. They and the archon and the polemarch shall hold pre- 
liminary interrogations of the cases in the Heliaia (building), as is done with the 
other cases, namely, those which come before the heliasts. 

6. If the taktai do not assess tribute on the cities according to the adjudications, 
each one of them shall be subject at his euthyna according to the law to a fine of 
10,000 drachmai. 


7. The nomothetai shall establish a new court of one thousand jurors. Since 
the tribute has become too small, they (the jurors) shall join with the Council in 
making the current assessments, just as in the last administrative period, all in due 
proportion during the month of Posideion. They shall also deliberate daily from the 
first of the month in accordance with the same procedure in order that the tribute may 
be assessed in the month of Posideion. 

8. The Council shall deliberate in full session and continuously in order that the 
assessments may be effected, unless the Demos votes otherwise. They shall not now 
assess a smaller amount of tribute on any city than it has been paying previously, 
unless because of impoverishment of the country there is a manifest lack of ability 
to pay more. 


9. This recommendation of the Council and this decree, together with the amount 
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of tribute assessed on each city, shall be inscribed by the secretary of the Council on 
two stelai of stone, one of which he shall erect in the Bouleuterion, the other on the 
Akropolis. The poletai shall let the contract, the kolakretai shall provide the funds. 


II (26-33): Future Assessments 


1. Inthe future, announcements concerning the tribute shall be made to the cities 
before the Great Panathenaia. 

2. The prytany which happens to be in office shall introduce the business of 
assessments at the time of the Panathenaia. If the prytaneis do not then introduce 
this to the Demos and if they do not vote a court concerning the tribute and if they 
do not deliberate in their own term of office, each one of the prytaneis shall be subject 
to a fine of 100 drachmai to be consecrated to Athena Nike and 100 to be paid to the 
public treasury, and each one shall be subject at his euthyna to a fine of 1000 drachmai; 
and if anyone else introduces a motion that the cities shall not be assessed at the time 
of the Great Panathenaia in the time of the prytany which holds office first in the 
year, he shall be deprived of civic rights and his property shall be confiscated and a 
tenth given to the goddess. 


III (33-38): Provision for Action 


1. These proposals shall of necessity be brought before the Demos by the prytany 
of Oineis as the first item on the agenda after the religious business on the second 
day after the expedition returns. 

2. If the business is not finished on this day there shall be continuous deliberation 
about it beginning immediately on the following day until it is finished within the 
time of the prytany named. 

3. If the prytaneis do not bring the matter before the Demos or do not complete 
the business during their own term of office, each one of them shall be subject at his 
euthyna to a fine of 10,000 drachmai on the ground of preventing the contribution 
of phoros to military expeditions. 


IV (38-51): Details of Assessment Procedure 


1. The heralds who are summoned are to be brought by the public summoners, 
in order that the Council may judge them if they do not seem to be performing their 
duties correctly. As for the routes of the heralds who are to travel, the taktai are to 
prescribe these, indicating how far they shall proceed, in order that they may not 
journey uninstructed. The heralds shall be compelled to announce the making of the 
assessments to the cities wherever the (local) archontes shall deem it best. The Demos 
shall vote on what must be said to the cities about the assessments and the decree, and 
on any other matter of urgency which the prytaneis may introduce. 
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2. As soon as the Council effects the assessment of the tribute, the generals 
shall see to it that the cities pay the tribute, in order that the Demos may have suffi- 
cient money for the war. 

3. The generals shall give consideration to matters of tribute, each year, after 
investigating first, on land and sea, how much must be spent for military expeditions 
or for any other purpose. They shall regularly introduce suits which concern this 
subject at the first session of the Council without consulting the Heliaia and the other 
courts, unless the Demos votes that they shall introduce them after the dikastai have 
first made a decision. 


4. The kolakretai shall provide the pay for the heralds who are to travel. 


(RIDER) 


1. That the resolution of the Council be adopted with the following amendment: 
those assessments which may be determined for individual cities after appeal shall be 
laid by the prytaneis who then happen to be in office and by the secretary of the Council 
before the court when it deals with the assessments, in order that the dikastai may 
give their concurrence. 


(SECOND DECREE) 


Resolved by the Council and Demos, while Aigeis was the tribe in prytany, 
Philippos was secretary, and [..."....]oros was presiding officer. Thoudippos made 
the motion: 

1. All those cities assessed tribute in the year of the Council for which Pleistias 
was first secretary, in the archonship of Stratokles, shall bring to the Great Pana- 
thenaia a cow and a panoply of armour. 

2. They shall take part in the festival procession in the same manner as colonists. 


(THE RECORD OF ASSESSMENT) 


Tribute was assessed upon the cities as follows by the Council for which Pleistias 


11 demotic 


Pecrereire ] was first secretary, in the archonship of Stratokles, in the term of 
office of the eisagogeis for whom Ka[..fo2..] [.2o°'St..] was secretary: 


(Here follows the list of cities) 


In some details our text differs from that of A. T. L., I, and consequently our 
interpretation of the document is affected. The text falls into sections according to 


1 See the commentary of Meritt and West, Ath. Ass., pp. 50-63. 
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its content and these we have indicated in the translation and shall employ for ease 
of reference.” 

I, 1: The heralds, we believe, could not have been chosen from the ranks of the 
Boule, in view of the language used of them in IV, 1 (especially lines 39-40: [é]lau 
pe 6| p0ds| Soxda[t dvaxo]vé[v], an expression scarcely applicable to a Councillor). 
We need a body to whom xepo[rovéoa| and [diaxo]vé[v] will apply; the first is an 
objection to [Sezociov] since the Snudovo were slaves, the second to [Bodevrév]. We 
have also discarded [fevyitév] as too general. In the text in A. 7. L., II we print 
[peo orov|, from puoPwrds. We understand these puocOwroi as workers for hire, who 
were always at the disposal of the state and who were paid by the piece; they were 
citizens, as the verb xepo[rovéoer| requires. In Isokrates, VIII, 82 (T79c), the writer 
says that at the Dionysia the imperial funds were paraded through the theatre id 
puobwrav, “by hirelings,” as Norlin renders it. We take it that these too were 
picOwrot, The puocbwryis, on the other hand, was a contractor who paid out pucds, 
and was not always, perhaps was seldom, a citizen; cf. J. G., I’, 374, lines 99-102. 
The orthography of the inscription would be better satisfied if the article preceding 
a noun beginning with mu were spelled rou. The surviving stroke of the third letter, 
however, is better read as nu, for the distinctive slope of mu is absent. But we note 
[pdr ]ov pwer[ad] in line 35 and perhaps the mason was not wholly consistent. The 
orthographic difficulty could be avoided by reading [€upioforv], on the analogy of the 
Eppuobos ods of Plutarch, Pericles, 12, 4; yet the parallel of [ysoforév] with the 
passage of Isokrates is closer, Another possibility is [/aper6v], which would be the 
antecedent of ['hds]: ‘the Demos shall send heralds (whom it shall pick) from 
among those to be chosen by the Boule.” We should thus have a prokrisis by the 
Council, and indeed, even with [ysoorév], this is conceivable. We read tentatively 
[~soGorév], exempli gratia, and we construe the passage with [xépvxas] as the ante- 
cedent of [/és]. This paragraph of the decree deals entirely with the election of the 
heralds and a general statement of their duties. 

I, 2: There were to be eight heralds and ten taktai; we should expect the number 
of eisagogeis to be specified. In Aristotle’s time there were five (’A@. IloA., 52, 2); 
but these performed a quite different function and the number is unsuitable epi- 
graphically in line 7. We posit 30, because considerable litigation must have been 
anticipated and because [tprdxovra| allows a credible restoration of the passage. The 
Demos must be understood as the subject of [xvayedoar]. The paragraph establishes 
a board of eisagogeis, with a secretary and an assistant secretary. 

I,3: We prefer [avaypadoavrov] to [éyypadodvrov|, because the latter, on the 
analogy of the ira: rubric (A. T. L., I, p. 455), should mean “ add names to an 
already existing list.” The paragraph concerns the selection of taktai, their basic 
duty, and sanctions to be applied in case of failure. 


#2 For the restoration of [Acovris] in line 3 see Meritt, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 118-119. 
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I,4: This deals with the oaths of the taktai, to be administered by the épxwrai. 

I,5: The time of the activity of the eisagogeis is already determined below (lines 
16-19) and does not require a further decree. We therefore supply in line 12 [xafazep 
av] rather than [éredau]. The other changes depend upon our understanding of the 
paragraph as a whole. It treats the diadikasiai, the adjudications upon appeal, and 
it is to handle these that the eisagogeis are created. They are additional archons, 
so to speak, to cope with the extra litigation. Their duty is to get the cases to court 
(eiodyev), which normally implies dvdxpuois and then nyenovia Sixaornpiov. The 
eisagogeis and the archon and the polemarch are to share out the dvaxpioas. The 
dvaxpioes are to be heard in the building called the Heliaia, in which other cases, 
i. e., those involving the regular heliastic jurors, are heard. 

I,6: We believe that these lines also deal with the 8:aéccacia:, and their con- 
nection with the taktai. These officers represent the state at the appeals; the assess- 
ments thus determined in court, the “ diadikastic ” assessments, are to be binding on 
the taktai, under threat of penalties. 

I,7: The diadikasiai, which do not come before the regular heliastic jurors, 
demand a special court, which is here established as required by I, 5-6. This is not 
the first time that such a court has been created, however, as is proved by lines 17-18: 
[xa0dmep emi tés Teheut Jaias apxés, and by the existence of the Bovdy rubric (A. T. L., 
I, pp. 456-457) as early as 430/29. The establishing of such a special court in past 
assessment years and in the future is perhaps reflected in the tense of xa[@]wrrdvrov. 
It had become a recognized procedure. The thousand jurors form the subject of 
xovrra| xodavrov] and can be said to codperate with the Bovdy in that they hear all 
appeals and refer their decisions to the Council through the taktai. Their work begins 
on the first of Posideion, lines 18-19, where we retain parallel construction by 
restoring x|peyari{ovrov] in place of x[pepariftey]. A further echo of the previous 
assessment period is found in [xa]ra r[aidra], which means that the continuous session 
of the court enacted in 425 follows the model of 428/7. 

I,8: Just as the court is to sit continuously, so is the Council, in the absence of 
instructions from the Demos to the contrary. The subject of [raxodvr]ov is the 
Councillors, who are given a general guide for assessment. Despite its codperation 
with the court, this is to be the Boule’s assessment; cf. line 58: [xara rade éra] xoev 
Top pd[ pov rélou wokeow he Bor[é]. 

I,9: The paragraph concerns publication of the decree and the assessment list. 

II, 1-2: The decree here looks forward to future assessments, which are to fall 
in Great Panathenaic years. In line 28 we have abandoned the restoration of A. T. L., 
I because it is not the business of the prytaneis to introduce assessments to the court, 
nor is the latter a permanent body; it is created in assessment years and it is dissolved 
when its work is done. It must be recreated in every Great Panathenaic (assessment) 
year. The prytaneis, then, must see that such a court is brought into existence: [édv 
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dé how mpurdves pe tore ——— doredilovra Sixaor|épov. We again direct attention to 
the tense of xa[@|u7rdvrov in line 16. The court is véov in every Great Panathenaic 
year. Our change of text in line 30 brings the sanctions upon all the prytaneis rather 
than upon the secretary alone. 

III, 1-3: These paragraphs prescribe speedy consideration of the probouleuma 
by the Demos. 

IV, 1: Here we return to the immediate assessment. We understand lines 38-44 
of the heralds and in lines 38-39 we restore rds 5[é xépv]xas as a suitable introduction. 
Lines 38-40 are more applicable to the heralds than to private offenders or prytaneis. 
The taktai determine the routes of the heralds, who are thus not uninstructed ( [drax- 
rot] ). The task of the heralds is to announce to the cities that a new assessment is 
under discussion and that envoys are to go to Athens. The words ras ra[xo Jes (line 
42) are to be taken in a general sense; no figures are to be revealed until the presbeis 
arrive in Athens. Indeed, the taktai will scarcely have had time to consider figures; 
their initial task is to draw up the list of cities and this must be done rapidly (in five 
days) in order that the taktai may speed the heralds on their way. The latter will 
choose where they should discharge their message on the advice of the archontes in 
the cities. These officials would be better informed on local matters than would the 
Demos; hence our change of restoration. The Demos, however, is to participate in 
the work of the heralds, for it is here instructed to provide them with a form of words 
which will not necessarily reveal to the tributary cities the extent of the increases 
contemplated by Athens. 

IV, 2: Collection is to be the responsibility of the generals. 

IV,3: This paragraph deals with bye-assessments. When the generals consider 
additional assessments necessary, they are to submit the names and appeals direct to 
the Council without consulting the heliastic or any other court; this is to be the pro- 
cedure unless the Demos votes that the dikasts must first pass on these cases before 
the generals bring them to the Council. We have eliminated [dA\o@i wo] apé[rov 
Suxd|oa[vras] in line 50 in favour of [8ixaorév] wpd[rov S:xa]oa[vrov] because the 
verb dixdlew is inappropriate to the generals; it should be used only of Sxaorai. It 
is in order in line 39 ( [/r]e Bod[é Sixa]ore[«] ) because the Council is to serve as a court. 

IV, 4: The clause provides for the pay of the heralds. 

Rider: The objection to the restoration of A. T. L., I is that é@uévas needs as its 
subject a litigating party; an organ of government would be unique. Furthermore, 
if the assessments are drawn up jointly by the Council and the court (as [yovvrdrrov- 
rat] would have to mean), it is difficult to understand why appeals to the court would 
be necessary. Our present interpretation is that assessments which have been decided 
after appeal and which the Boule includes in its final list must be reported back to the 
court. Previously (lines 14-16) the taktai have been ordered to make such assessments 
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in accordance with the decisions of the court. The rider now gives to the court the 
opportunity to see that its decisions have been carried out by the taktai. 

The second decree governs the religious obligations of the allies, and is followed 
by the record of assessment. We set out here our conception of the procedure 
envisaged by the document as a whole. 

Immediately after ratification of the probouleuma by the Demos, the Council 
elects eight heralds and chooses ten taktai; the horkotai at once administer the oath 
to the taktai. The month is Metageitnion.™ 

Within five days the taktai enroll the cities which are to be assessed. With their 
list of cities they prescribe the routes which the heralds are to take. The heralds draw 
their funds from the kolakretai. 

The Demos decides what the heralds are to announce to the cities; this may 
perhaps include something about the scale of the assessment. The Demos then officially 
despatches the heralds. The Demos elects by lot a board of 30 eisagogeis to deal with 
appeals, which are expected in large numbers; the eisagogeis select a secretary and 
an assistant secretary from the citizen body. 

During the absence of the heralds the taktai add the amounts of assessment to 
the names on their list. 

The nomothetai establish the special court of 1000 to hear appeals. 

In the meantime the heralds visit every city on the list and, under the direction 
of the local archontes (Athenian or native), disclose their rescript. 

In Maimakterion the presbeis from the cities arrive in Athens. They are notified 
of the amount of their respective assessments by the taktai. 

Some of the cities demur and take advantage of their right of appeal. Preliminary 
hearings come before the eisagogeis, the archon, and the polemarch, who place the 
cases on the docket of the special court. 

Beginning on the first day of Posideion the court hears appeals, sitting daily until 
the docket is cleared. The taktai represent the Athenian state and are compelled to 
abide by the court’s judgments. The 1000 jurors, we imagine, are divided into panels, 
to which the cases have been assigned by the eisagogeis, archon, and polemarch. 

The taktai add the adjudicated figures to their list. They then submit their revised 
list to the Boule. 

The Council now ratifies (or adjusts) the figures, both the original assessments 
made by the taktai and the adjudicated assessments which come from the court through 
the taktai; the latter are not subject to change. The Council compares the figures with 
previous assessments to make sure that no city is paying less than before (except as 
special local conditions justify exceptions), and then has the final list in its hand. 
The figures in this list which are entered against cities which have appealed are 


** Towards the end of the month; Wade-Gery and Meritt, 4. J.P., LVII (1936), p. 393. 
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reported to the court, which confirms them. If any figure disagrees with the court’s 
original decision, the taktai are liable to penalty. The assessment is now complete 
and the month is Posideion. 

The decree and the list of cities with their assessed tributes are published on 
marble. 

Payment is due by the time of the Dionysiac festival. The generals are entrusted 
with collection. This means that they encourage early payment or provide convoys 
where necessary for cities which pay promptly, and apply persuasion to recalcitrants. 
Prompt action, necessitated by the financial strain of the war, is reflected in the winter 
of 425/4 by the presence of Aristeides, efs rév dpyvpoddywr vedv “AOnvaiwy orparryéds, 
at Eion (Thucydides, IV, 50, 1 [T130]). Action against recalcitrants may perhaps 
be seen in the summer of 424, when Lamachos commands a tribute-collecting squadron 
in Hellespontine waters and himself goes as far as Herakleia in the Pontos (Thu- 
cydides, IV, 75, 1-2 [T133]). 

During the assessment period (7. ¢., in the years before the next assessment) the 
generals may decide that extra levies are necessary, either from cities already assessed 
or from cities not included in the list of 425/4. These cases, which will probably 
involve appeals, are to be introduced direct to the Boule by the generals, without 
reference to any court. This provision was originally subject to amendment by the 
Demos; but, so far as we know, no action was taken (the rider in lines 51-54 concerns 
current procedure and refers to the special court). 

Future assessments are to be made in Great Panathenaic years. The cities will 
be notified before the festival, will participate in the festival, and will then be available 
to accept assessment or to appeal the proposed amounts. At the time of the Great 
Panathenaia the prytaneis are to be responsible for placing the business of assessment 
on the agenda of the ekklesia and for seeing that the special court is established on 
the pattern of the court of 425/4. 

That the court of 425/4 is not an innovation is shown not only by the words 
[émt rés rehevtlaias apxés (lines 17-18) and [xa]ra r[avrdé] (line 19), but by the 
known existence of a similar body as early as 430 B. C. In 25, III, 60-65 we meet: 


taiade he] Bode xai hor wevraxdoror 
kai xid[ voce €r ]axoay 


MFELFI] [ KAcovai] 

[AAA] | Svpator | 

[ AFFFII ] [ Avaxpés ard Xadxdéovr | 
[FP] [ Buco Bixevoi | 


This rubric finds its mate in the following year (26, II, 43-49), although the wording 
is slightly changed : * 


*4 For the omission of the article with [Bo]Aé cf. D17, line 13: pis Bodty nai Sénov. 
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[ ratode Bolr€é [ody +] Gu 
[Sixacrepi lols €]r[a]x| oer] 


[AAA] Svpator 

Ataxp|és a] 
Coli Xadxt| S€éor] 
[F] B[voB ]e[ Ke] vo[é] 
[ OFFFII] K [de] ov[ ai] 


In 430 the court is a body of 1500, whereas in 425 its size is limited to 1000; the 
number of jurors, of course, is no indication of the amount of litigation anticipated. 
In 430/29 at least four cities appealed and later paid; some may have appealed and 
defaulted. The court which sat in 430, then, is well attested. But we can also be sure, 
from the phrase [éni rés redeur ]aias dpxés, that a court was established in the assess- 
ment year 428. The decree of 425, we believe, looks forward to considerable litigation: 
the court is to sit continuously and [30] eisagogeis are appointed to see the cases 
through. If our restoration [xa]7a r[avra] is right, the court of 428 also sat con- 
tinuously and we may conjecture that then, too, much litigation was expected. The 
assessment of 428 was the first assessment since the death of Perikles, and it is our 
view that in this year the scale of the assessment was raised; an increase of litigation 
would not be surprising, for more cities than usual would appeal. 

The function of the special court in AQ is not to review all assessments, as 
Kahrstedt believes,” but to hear the appeals and to adjudicate them; the S:adicaciat 
are the “ hearings to adjudicate assessments upon appeal.” We may safely assume 
that the courts of 430 and 428 existed for the same purpose. The allies had always 
had the privilege of appeal, we think, even though specific evidence is lacking. The 
testimony of D3, however, shows that Methone had appealed to the Demos, although 
not, to be sure, to arbitrate a specific assessment, but to question whether she should 
pay the whole tribute or the quota alone. In D7 the allies are allowed to defend them- 
selves against a charge of defaulting. In A9 we note that in non-assessment years 
the generals may levy tribute upon additional cities (or increase the assessment of 
members), and that appeals in these cases are (unless the Demos votes otherwise) 
to go straight to the Boule without reference to the heliastic or other courts. We may 
perhaps infer that in the past appeals had been heard by heliastic courts. The special 
court, which must not be included in [r]év dAAov dixacrepiov, would not be sitting in 
off-years; its work fell wholly during the year of the assessment. But before 430, 
we suggest, allied appeals came before a heliastic court. 

The special court, whose sole function was to adjudicate appeals and whose span 
of existence lasted scarcely a month, was an innovation of 430. This method of dealing 
with appeals was continued in 428 and again in 425; but that it was also to play a 


8 4.J.P., LVII (1936), p. 419. 
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part in the machinery of future assessments seems to us logical, as we indicate by our 
restoration of A9, line 28: [édv 8é hou rpuraves pe rére —-— — horedilovrat Sixact | €éprov. 
A well-established procedure may be recognized in the tense of xa[@]uravrov (line 16) : 
the nomothetai are to institute, as they regularly do and as they will in the future, 
a new court. The court is new in every assessment year. 

The assessment of 425/4 is essentially that of the Boule (see line 58). Yet the 
court can be said to codperate in that it hears appealing cities, whose adjudicated 
assessments are incorporated in the list presented to the Boule by the taktai. This 
cooperation is reflected in the decree by the use of the compound verb €uvrarrew in lines 
17 and 45. The procedure in 425 embodies new features, however, for the list of 
assessed cities shows no special rubrics. These are to be abolished and the final roster 
of names (in geographic panels) approved by the Boule is authoritative, with no public 
distinction made among various classes, or between cities which appeal and cities which 
do not. This is a return to the practice of the early assessment periods. 

The rubrics of Periods VI and VII, we believe, reflect the character of the 
assessment lists of 434/3 and 430/29. The categories of assessed cities were care- 
fully distinguished and as a result we have in the quota lists of these two periods the 
modes avrai, iu@rar, Bovdy, raxrat, and amapyyv rubrics.” These were eliminated in 
425 and some confirmation of this statement may be found in the complete absence 
of the rubrics named from the fragments of the later lists. List 33 is based upon A9 
and we should scarcely expect to see traces of rubrics in its meagre remains, chiefly 
from the tops of the columns; List 34, however, although very fragmentary and based 
upon the assessment of 421, gives us a wider sampling of the original stone. Similarly, 
the fragments of Lists 35, 38, 39 and 40 fail to preserve any trace of these rubrics, 
although some of the cities which were once catalogued under them continue to pay 
tribute. 

In the early days there was probably little appeal of assessments and no special 
arrangements were felt desirable. The tribute was levied, down to the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War, on the scale of Aristeides’ assessment, and even in 430/29 
we know of only four cities which appealed ; these are duly entered in the BovAy rubric 
of Lists 25 and 26. We may conjecture that litigation increased in 428, when the scale 
of assessment was raised and the court was ordered to sit continuously. 

The special categories which appear in Periods V, VI, and VII require some 
further examination. The names in the BovAy rubric are: Syme, Kleonai, Bysbikos, 
and Diakres. It is significant that all four are found in the i8:éra: rubric of Period VI. 
Asin A. T. L., I (p. 455), we hold that the té:é7a, who in 434/3 added names to the 
list of those cities assessed tribute by the taktai, were members of the Athenian citizen 


*¢ The separate rubrics recording money paid in the field or to magistrates, on the other hand, 
represent the circumstances of payment rather than conditions of assessment. 
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body ; their action was taken at a meeting of the ekklesia.” During Period VI we can 
identify thirteen cities whose names were added to the assessment list by iérar; the 
total was at least fourteen. Some of these states had been separated from larger 
neighbours by apotaxis, some had no previous connection with the Empire, thanks to 
isolated or peripheral locations. Only one has a previous tributary history, and this 
city, Othoros, we shall consider shortly; some disappear in 430.” 

The course of events now seems clear and we recapitulate. In 434 Athenian citi- 
zens in the ekklesia added new names to the assessment list presented by the taktai; 
this caused the amended list to show a special class of cities and this clerical procedure 
is reflected in the quota records of the period. In 430, however, we may assume that 
the cities of this group were included in the list of names drawn up by the taktai; some 
of them took advantage of the new court and appealed their assessments. Whether 
they appealed the amounts or their liability to assessment at all we cannot say; it may 
be that no such opportunity had presented itself in 434/3. The adjudicated figures 
went from the court to the Council (perhaps through the taktai), and in this sense 
the cities were assessed by the BovA7 and the wevraxdovor Kai xidvor (or Sixacryprov). 
Final authority, as in 425/4, rested with the Council, which ratified the adjudicated 
figures. It will be noted that in 425 certainly and in 430 probably the taktai assess 
the cities to the extent that they add the figures to the list of names, which (after 
adjustment upon appeals) is then submitted to the Council. 

Our restoration of the complete BovAy rubric of List 25 to include Syme, Diakres, 
and Bysbikos is based upon the considerations already advanced; * the quotas are 


** This is the interpretation of Kahrstedt, A.J. P., LVII (1936), pp. 420-421, and Schaefer, 
Hermes, LXXIV (1939), pp. 240-241, in refutation of Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 61, 
who thought the i&@ra: were private persons in the cities who on their own initiative bound their 
communities to pay tribute. 

*8 Thirteen, including the five wéAes Kpoooi8es making a joint payment, occur in List 21; the 
category is incomplete in List 22, which we know contained one name absent from List 21, for the 
quota AAAttI[I] is new to the group. The rubric is also incomplete in List 23. 

*° Piloros does not occur again, Pistasos only in A10, the réAes Kpoootdos only in A9 and Al0. 
They may have been affected by the revolt in Thrace, although they may very well have been 
assessed, some of them, perhaps, under the BovAy rubric. We note that all three non-Thrakian cities 
in the rubric are listed in the BovAy rubric of the next period. Syme and Diakres are in all three 
extant lists of Period VI, Kleonai is in Lists 21 and 22, Bysbikos only in List 21. Since all four 
continue in Period VII we may suggest that [Bvo@.xos] should perhaps be restored at the bottom 
of the extant names of the rubric in Lists 22 and 23, and [KAcovai] in the same position in List 23. 
The defaulting area is Thrakian (but Kleonai remained loyal). That there was defaulting is proved 
by the fact that the lines missing in Lists 22 and 23 could scarcely accommodate all the cities known 
to have been in this class. 

°°, e., we expect the non-Thrakian rather than the Thrakian names of the i8uira: rubric to 
survive in Period VII; the Thrakians have apparently begun to fall away by List 22 (433/2). In 
the BovAy rubric of List 26 we have four names occupying five lines; in the same rubric of List 25 
we have only four lines. We had therefore restored in A. T. L., I only [KAcovai], on the basis of 
the quota. But we now draw attention to the fact that no name in List 25 occupies two lines ; entries 
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less sure, but since Kleonai’s remains the same as in the previous period we have 
restored them all on the same principle, although without absolute certainty. 

We have seen how four of the cities nominated for assessment by i&irat in 434 
pass into the BovAy rubric in 430. There is one name in the idu@rax rubric which has 
a previous tributary history. Othoros pays in Periods II, III, and IV, but was not 
assessed in Period V, for the ’O@éprot are entered as a&[taxrou] in List 20, VI, 24. They 
are not unique, for in the same list we find similarly described apBédvor, XeSpddx01, 
MiArépiot and (as printed in A. T. L., 1) [-—-=+-——]o. In List 19 we have Pharbelos 
and Othoros, and since it belongs to the same period as List 20 we may safely conclude 
that the two cities were unassessed, although that designation was not recorded on 
the stone. Now all these names (Othoros, Pharbelos, Chedrolos, Miltoros) are 
Thrakian and they all lie in the same area in the interior of the Chalkidic peninsula.” 
We think that these payments by unassessed cities must be associated with an Athenian 
force or delegation in the field, whose commanders or leaders annexed the states to 
the Empire, perhaps by agreement, and levied money. Both Pharbelos and Othoros 
had been members of the Empire, but for some reason were not assessed in 438/7. 

We can go further by stipulating that Miltoros and Chedrolos, neighbours of 
Pharbelos and Othoros and unassessed in List 20, were brought into the Empire by 
the same agency and at the same time as Pharbelos and Othoros. We therefore posit 
that both Miltoros and Chedrolos were entered in List 19. That this is compatible 
epigraphically with the fragments of List 19 is shown by the fact that [Mudrdp ] cox, 
with a quota of [AMFIIII], could be restored in 19, V, 19, and [Xedpddcoc], opposite 
the quota MFEFII, in 19, VI, 22. In the table on p. 87 (Fig. 3) we show them 
thus, although we have not placed them in the text printed in 4 T. L., II, because 
there are other possibilities for these two lines and Miltoros and Chedrolos could have 
stood elsewhere in the list.** 

That there is some relationship between the draxrot of Period V and the woes 
avrai rubric of Period VI is proved by the fact that all (except Othoros) of those 
whom we have identified as draxrou pass into the woAers avrat rubric. This we show 
graphically in Figure 3 (p. 87). An attempt to define this relationship must also 
take into account the personnel of the taxrae rubric of Period VII; it is composed 
wholly of names drawn from the wédets avrai rubric of the previous period, and this 
too we indicate in Figure 3. 


which are normally cut in two lines are here inscribed in one. Ataxpés dd Xadxdéov would therefore 
have required a single line and the number of names in the BovAy rubric was the same in each of the 
two lists. The restoration allows us to state that the following were absent from the full panel and 
rubric of List 25: Othoros, Piloros, Pistasos, Sinos, and the roAes Kpooaidos. 

* See above, p. 61. 

®2 Nor are the quotas certain; we use the figures of the next period, when the tributes of some 
of the draxro: have changed. 
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The full form of the woes avrai rubric is: modes avrai ddépov tafdpeva. In 
A.T.L., 1 (p. 456) we translated: “ Cities assessed tribute separately.” Our com- 
ment was: “ These cities represent cases of apotaxis and as such are similar to the 
towns in the i8ura rubric.” The translation and interpretation have long been dis- 
puted and our own renderings have been criticized, especially by Gomme and Meiggs.” 
We have now reached the conclusion that we were mistaken in restricting the cities 
of this class to cases of apotaxis. Pharbelos, for example, pays tribute in the first 
four periods and is not assessed in 438/7 ; why, we cannot say, but the town was surely 
not annexed by a neighbour for a few years only, to be separated in 434/3 after 
contributing unassessed sums in 436/35 and 435/4. We therefore believe that the 
cities of the wékes avdrai rubric are in part communities separated by apotaxis from 
neighbours and in part isolated or peripheral communities, some of whom had not 
been members of the Empire. This interpretation demands a change in our trans- 
lation of the rubric heading, for avrai can no longer be rendered “ separately.” On 
the other hand, we hold that any form of self-assessment is impossible. We cannot 
believe that Athens would have tolerated self-assessment and our conviction is 
strengthened by Thucydides’ use of the middle of rarrev. The best example is in 
I, 101, 3 (T110), where he describes the end of the Thasian revolt: @dovw. 5€ --— 
dpordoynoav *AOnvaiors reixds Te Kaflehovres Kal vais Tapaddvres, xprjpara re Goa eda 
amodotva avrixa takdpevor kai 7d howdy dépew ———. Did the Thasians, after their 
unsuccessful revolt, themselves determine the amount of their immediate indemnity 
and future tribute? Did they voluntarily tear down their walls and surrender their 
ships and their rich peraia? Rather, “they accepted assessment of what they had 
(€5e.) to pay immediately and to contribute regularly in the future.” 

We are aided in our search for the meaning of woes avrai dopov rakduevar by 
the rdxra rubric, of which we give the full form: raiode éraéav oi raxrat éwi Kp[.. .]ov 
ypapparevovros (“the taktai assessed tribute on these cities inthe year when Kr[....]s 
was their secretary’). In A. T. L., I (p. 456) we identified Kr[....]s as secretary 
of the taktai in 434/3, when the zoAes avrai rubric was first used and included all the 
names of the later rd«ra: rubric; we thought that the two prescripts were essentially 
the same in meaning, the second more formal than the first. This view has been 
challenged by Gomme: ™ “ Clearly not. If they had been assessed by the regular raxrat 
in 434-3 — —-—, they would have needed no special rubric—they would have appeared 
in the general list. The assessors to whom Kr. was secretary must have been a special 


** For our translation see E. B. Couch, A.J.A., XXXIII (1929), pp. 502-514; for other 
interpretations see Nesselhauf, Klto, Beiheft XXX, pp. 59-62; Schaefer, Hermes, LXXIV (1939), 
pp. 241-242; Meiggs, Eng. Hist. Rev., LV (1940), p. 106; Gomme, Cl. Rev., LIV (1940), pp. 67-68. 
Nesselhauf and Schaefer think the cities assessed themselves; so, apparently, does Gomme (cf. 
Commentary, I, p. 283, on Thucydides, I, 99, 3). 

Cl. Rev., LIV (1940), pp. 68-69. 
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board, probably of the previous year, who officially adopted the assessments originally 
proposed by the states themselves—what is the value of words if of td«ra: éragav 
avrots is to mean the same as avroi érd€avro? ” 

In the first place we do not believe in a special board of taktai of the previous 
year. This would have been 431/0, for the rubric appears in 430/29, an assessment 
year. The taktai were established as a board in every assessment year to carry out 
a specific task; in off-years the taktai did not exist. We are loth to suppose a special 
board in 431/0 in the absence of any evidence. As a matter of fact, the evidence points 
the other way, for when cities that had not been assessed paid tribute, no taktai were 
appointed to regularize procedure; rather, such cities could be entered in the quota 
records, with (see List 20) or without (List 19) the designation draxro. If we 
happened not to possess List 20, we should never know that Pharbelos, which pays 
in List 19, was unassessed in Period V. In the year 431/0, whose quota list is lost, 
we may be sure that the rubrics (ade adrai and id@rac) typical of Period VI had 
their usual places on the stone; no taktai were necessary in the fourth year of the 
period officially to adopt what had been the practice for three years. 

Kr[....]s, then, was secretary of the taktai either in 430/29 or in 434/3, the 
previous assessment year.”” The year 430/29 is manifestly out of the question and 
we are therefore sure of 434/3. The only excuse for the presence of the rubric in 
Period VII is that the cities listed in it were not assessed by the taktai of 430/29; 
that is, the taktai of 430/29 took over the previous assessments without giving thought 
to adjustment. We may put it in yet another way: the cities were immune from 
adjustment (i. ¢., increase) in 430/29. So some guarantee must have been vouchsafed 
by Athens to this group, and, no doubt, to all the cities of the wéAes avrai rubric, some 
of whom fail to appear in 430/29. Here then we have the explanation of the wédes 
avrai rubric. It sets off in Period VI a class of cities with whom Athens had made 
specific agreements regarding the scale of assessment now and in the future. 

Some of these ( Miltoros, Chedrolos, Pharbelos, and, as we shall urge later, Gale) 
had been draxra in Period V, before passing into the wédecs avdrai rubric in Period VI. 
We now present a reconstruction of the procedure which led to the appearance of these 
rubrics in the quota lists. During Period V the Athenians incorporated into the 
Empire certain states whose names had not been entered in the assessment list of 
438/7; some had been Athenian tributaries in the past (Pharbelos, Othoros, Chedro- 
los), some had not (Miltoros, Gale). How this was done, whether through military 
persuasion or (more likely) through agreement with Athenian representatives, we do 
not venture to say. At the time of the assessment of 434/3 these cities were written 
in the taktai’s list, their tributes were determined, and by special agreement they were 


*5 No earlier year comes into question, for the cities which occur in the rdxrae rubric were not 
assessed before 434/3. 
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guaranteed against future increases; they were joined by other cities, from all parts 
of the Empire, who were new to the records but who had made similar agreements. 
This is not to say that the cities assessed themselves; apart from the prima facie 
improbability of such a procedure, there is the fact that the tribute of Miltoros was 
increased from 1000 to 3000 drachmai and that of Chedrolos was doubled (500 to 
1000 drachmai). Negotiation, however, was probably countenanced by Athens. We 
now translate the rubric heading as follows: “ Cities which accepted assessment by 
special arrangement.” * The names remained on the taktai’s list and perhaps the taktai 
represented Athens in the negotiations. In a general sense, at all events, the taktai 
assessed them, and they belonged in the list of the taktai of 434/3. Nor does this 
interpretation contradict the rubric heading: the taktai entered the figures (érafav), 
the cities accepted them (érdfavro). At the assessment of 430/29 Athens remained 
true to her pledge; the new board of taktai set aside the cities in this class,” for their 
assessments had been already determined by the previous board, whose secretary was 
Kr[....]s, and could not be changed. 

The cities who accepted assessment by special arrangement, then, form in a sense 
a favoured group. But Athens could grant concessions when she felt it necessary, 
as is shown by her willingness to accept the quota alone from Methone, Haison, and 
Dikaia in 430/29. This, to be sure, was after the war had begun; yet signs of unrest 
were visible in Thrace some years earlier ** and perhaps Athens was already taking 
steps to secure her position in Thrace and to maintain loyalty. That her concessions 
were unavailing is proved by the absence of the Thrakian names (except Sarte) from 
the modes avrai rubric of 432/1 (List 23).* 

Othoros, draxros in Lists 19 and 20, is exceptional in that it moves, in List 21, 
not into the wéAes avdrai rubric but into the group of cities nominated by iéra. For 
some reason Othoros, although it was adjacent geographically to Pharbelos, Miltoros, 


** This is not quite the same as an adjudicated assessment after appeal, for these cities were 
given guarantees for the future. Our translation of atraé is a logical extension of the meaning given 
in Liddell-Scott-Jones, Lexicon, s.v. atrés, I, 2: “ of oneself,” “ of one’s own accord.” The cities 
concurred in the assessment. 

** Eteokarpathioi is the only non-Thrakian name of the réAas atraf rubric which does not pass 
into the rdéxra rubric. The rubric heading reflects the assessment list, while the names that appear 
under it record only the cities that paid; defaulters (and there were certainly some in 430/29) 
would have been entered in the assessment, but are absent from the quota lists. In Period VII we 
expect defection in Thrace. Aioleion and Pleume are absent from List 25 but reappear in List 26; 
the latter perhaps marks recoveries by Athens. 

** Disciplinary measures against Poteidaia were taken possibly as early as 435/4; see above, 
pp. 64-65. 

** That they were concessions is shown by the fact that the cities concurred in their assessments 
of 434/3; Miltoros, Chedrolos, and, we think, Gale accepted increases, Pharbelos was lowered (as 
was Othoros, whose behaviour is somewhat different ; it passes into the i8urae rubric). 
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and Chedrolos, made no agreement with Athens and was indeed omitted entirely from 
the taktai’s list. The town was promptly added by a citizen in the ekklesia. 

One of the towns in the wéAets adrai rubric is Thrakian Gale, which pays in Lists 
21 and 22, only to default in List 23. Gale’s first appearance is in List 19, V, 26“ 
and its record is so similar to the Thrakian a@raxro., especially Miltoros, that we think 
it likely that it was unassessed but paid in Period V. We should then expect to find 
Tadator araxro in List 20 and we suggest not only that the entry stood in List 20 but 
that it is to be restored in V, 31: [Tadat]ou draxro.”* If this is right, then the quota 
[ AFFFII] may be restored against the name [Tad ]ato: in 19, V, 26. 

The five wéAes adraxro are all Thrakian; there were no more in this district, for 
the panel of List 20 is full. Aioleion, Sarte, and Pleume, therefore, did not enter the 
Empire until 434/3; nor did the Thrakian cities whose first appearance is in the 
ira rubric of List 21. We know too that no Hellespontine city was draxros, for 
the full panel of List 20 shows no such designation. So the Hellespontine cities of the 
modes avrat (Kallipolis) and id@ra ( Bysbikos) rubrics were also new acquisitions 
in 434/3. The loss of the Ionic-Karic panels in Lists 19 and 20 makes certainty 
regarding araxrot modes in this area impossible, while in the Islands we can draw no 
conclusions from the few names that survive in List 20. Our opinion, however, is 
that the draxrot wékers were confined to Thrace; this, in the middle ’thirties, was the 
area of possible disaffection and the evidence suggests that Athens watched it closely. 
Four of the five draxrou wéders, along with others from Thrace and cities from the 
Hellespont and Ionia-Karia, made special arrangements with Athens in 434/3 regarding 
assessment. The other 7éd\ts draxros, Othoros, along with the 76ers Kpoooidos, other 
Thrakians, and one city from each of the remaining districts (Diakres, Syme, Bys- 
bikos), was omitted from the list by the taktai of 434/3 and inserted by a member 
of the Athenian public. In the three classes (draxrou, modes adrai, ira) we have 
twenty-five names; * all are new to the quota records except Pharbelos, Othoros, and 
Chedrolos, and these are cities that had returned to the roster as wéAes draxrou in 
Period V. 


*° The restoration is not absolutely certain; see the note ad loc., A. T. L., I, p. 187. 

“In A. T.L., I, note ad loc., p. 188, we abandoned [Tadat]o, the reading of S. E.G., V, 20, 
“because the spacing is probably wrong and because the quota does not suit the name.” It is 
impossible to measure the spacing accurately and we now feel that a lacuna of five letters is perhaps 
more likely than one of six (see A. T. L., I, Plate XX). The compelling reason for the restoration, 
however, emerges from the study of the rubrics and the behaviour of the names which belong to 
them. This study also eliminates the objection which we formerly admitted regarding the quota; 
the increase from AFtII (List 20) to P (List 21) is paralleled by the known increases accepted by 
Miltoros and Chedrolos. There is one other possible restoration for 20, V, 31: [Saprat]oe draxro:. 
Sarte belongs to the same group of cities and might be expected in Lists 19 and 20; but the spacing 
now seems to us to favour [..°...]oe rather than [...°...Jor. We suggest that normal spacing was 
maintained for the first four letters and that crowding began with the first iota; we note that the 
lettering is less crowded than the long entries (draxror) in VI, 23, 24, 25, and 31. Sarte, therefore, 
did not pay in List 20 (the Thrakian panel is full) and probably not in List 19. 

#2 Eleven woAas atraf (including the four wéAas draxro) and fourteen isdara (including the 


missing name of 22, II, 99-100, which did not pay in List 21). 


List 


19 
436/5 


20 
435/4 


21 
434/3 
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Fig. 3. The rubrics of Periods V-VII 
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To demonstrate clearly the interrelationship of the five rubrics here analysed 
we set them out graphically in Figure 3 (p. 87). We include [McArép]co and 
[XeSpedrx] in List 19, even though we have not printed them in A. T. L., IT; the 
arrows indicate the passage of towns from one rubric to another. Kystiros, whose 
only appearance in the tribute records is as an a@raxros més in List 21, does not affect 
the argument; the entry may be explained by apotaxis from Thasos. 

As we have already remarked, all of these rubrics were swept away by A9 and 
even the tributaries which appealed their assessments were not placed in a special 
category in the record, as the list of the cities shows. In the quota lists after 425/4 
the only rubrics which we should expect are those which indicate that sums of money 
were paid to commanders in the field and credited to the cities’ tributes. We have no 
example from Period IX, but List 34, based upon the assessment of 421 (A10), proves 
that Hephaistia, Myrina, and Imbros paid their tributes (in whole or in part) to an 
Athenian force: [0A Jes aide orparids puofov éréheoay (1, 107-111, cut on the stone’s 
reverse face). This practice was well-known, for in the past money had often been 
paid by cities of the Empire to field-commanders or to Athenian dpxovres; see rubrics 
nos. I, VI, VIII, IX, and XI in A. T. L., I, pp. 449-450, 453-454. In the early periods 
money levied in the field did not always have a special notation in the records at 
Athens ; see above, Chapters I and III. As time went on, greater clerical accuracy was 
maintained, the development of which can be followed in the quota lists. These rubrics 
record the circumstances of collection and they could continue to exist, independent of 
the organization of the assessment list. Of particular interest is no. I, which perhaps 
reveals the formal procedure: aide 7édets karadndovdor tov ddpov (“ these cities present 
a voucher for tribute”). Cities which paid money to generals in the field or to 
Athenian archontes in the Empire were given signed vouchers for presentation in 
Athens along with the due balance (if any) of the tribute. This rubric does not appear 
in the early periods; its absence testifies to the unsystematic nature of the bookkeeping. 

Although with A9 the special rubrics were abolished, the list of the cities shows 
two new geographic panels: ’Axratae woders and modes €x rod Evéeivov. The Aktaian 
cities were taken from Mytilene after the suppression of the revolt in 427, as Thu- 
cydides (III, 50, 3 [T128]) tells us: wapéAaBov S€ xai ra év 7H HNreipw wodiopara oi 
’AOnvaion Gowv Murirnvaion éexpdrovy, Kai dajxovoy vaTepov “APnvaiwy (cf. IV, 52, 3 
[T1131], and D22, quoted on p. 70 above). The assessment of the Aktaian cities, then, 
was realistic and the Athenians fully expected to collect tribute from them. In the 
early summer of 424 B.C. the Mytilenaian exiles on the mainland raided Rhoiteion 
and made their escape with 2000 Phokaian staters (Thucydides, IV, 52, 2 [T131]). 
Reckoned at 24 drachmai to the stater, this sum amounts to 8 talents, which is pre- 
cisely the assessment of Rhoiteion in A9. It looks very much as if the Mytilenaians 
timed their raid perfectly, and made off with Rhoiteion’s tribute just when it had been 
gathered together for transportation to Athens. 
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The Athenians also anticipated collection of tribute in the Euxine area, for in 
the summer of 424 Lamachos, in command of rév apyvpoddywr vedy, sailed with ten 
of the squadron into the Pontos and made his base at Herakleia, which had been 
assessed in A9 (Thucydides, IV, 75 [T133]). 

When the Confederacy of Delos had originally been organized, the Athenians, 
no doubt, as part of their contribution to the allied undertaking, had promised to 
supply at their own expense ships and men. This Athenian squadron was the core 
of the Confederate fleet.“* As members commuted their obligations from ships to 
money, Athens supplied the extra ships necessary and financed them from the tribute 
which came from the cities which had changed their status. But the Athenian core 
remained a charge upon Athenian funds, and was paid for by the demosion, the state 
treasury in the care of the kolakretai. This was the situation down to the Peace of 
Kallias: part of the Athenian fleet continued to be paid for by Athens herself, part 
by the tribute. Thus the annual reserve which accumulated first at Delos and later 
at Athens remained the same (about 200 talents a year), and by 450/49 had reached 
the sum of 5000 talents (cf. D13). The depositing of the 5000 talents with Athena 
in 450/49 and the proposal to transfer an annual 200 talents of tribute money to 
Athena for a period of fifteen years ** show that Athens did not intend to jeopardize 
the programme of saving whose benefits she had experienced. The allies, however, 
did not apparently realize that Athens now could do as she liked with imperial funds. 
After the Peace of Kallias there was less campaigning and less expense; fewer ships 
needed to be kept on active service. Thus the Athenian naval core could be gradually 
decreased and more and more the fleet as a whole became genuinely imperial. The time 
came when the Athenians considered the entire fleet a charge upon imperial funds. 
The idea of a purely Athenian core (financially) disappeared and the Empire was 
expected to pay for the navy. We are not told when this happened, but we are sure 
that it did, probably some time before the Peloponnesian War. So in the war years 
the expenses of the fleet had to be borne by the tribute, which is one of the reasons 
why the tribute had become too small by 425 (cf. A9, lines 16-17: [76 5é ddpo, éved Je 
éd€élov éy|éve]zo0). Considerable emphasis is placed in A9 upon funds for the war and 
for military expeditions: if the prytaneis do not carry out instructions, each is subject 
to penalties [¢6]po[v hos] Staxodvov émd[dvar és ta]s orpaltijds (line 38); the 
generals are to see to collection hiva & [réu S€uor dpydiprov |uxavdv és roy] 7od[ enor] 
(line 46); the generals each year are to compute [aéa]a det = é[s ras orpla[mas 
2 és GAO tt avadioxev] (line 48). The orpariai will be for the most part naval; the 
Athenian fleet by 425 is wholly imperial, so far as its financing is concerned. 


#8 See further below, p. 229. 
“D13, D1, D2; see below, pp. 281, 326-328. 
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The Tenth Assessment: 422/1 


The circumstances and character of this assessment, and a consideration of its 
date, are given in detail on pp. 347-353. 

The attribution here of A10 is quite certain, even though some of the arguments 
on which the attribution was first based are no longer valid.“* For example, West 
believed that the Island panel belonged in the last column of A10 and that this geo- 
graphic disposition was reflected in List 34, whereas we now hold that the disposition 
of geographical districts found in A9 was in all probability followed thereafter both 
in the quota lists and in the assessment decrees. There is nothing in the order of 
districts, therefore, to distinguish the tenth from the eleventh assessment period. Nor, 
as we shall observe below (pp. 348-352), will there be many changes in amounts of 
tribute in 418. Since these are the only two periods for which there can be any question 
about A10, it will be well to note specifically that the quota of SouBia in 34, II, 86 at 
leasts permits the dating of A10 in 422/1 (cf. Al0, IV, 3) and that the assessments 
of Mekyberna, Singos, and Gale in fact require it. 

These three assessments of 10 drachmai each have been fully discussed by Meritt 
and West,** and West has further shown that they are closely tied to the clause in the 
Peace of Nikias (Thucydides, V, 18, 6 [T134]) which must be corrected to read: 
MnxvBepvaiovs S€ xai Tadaiovs Kai Xuyyiouvs oixely tas modes Tas éavTav, Kabdmep 
"OddvOio1 Kai "AxdvOror. 

These towns of Mekyberna, Gale, and Singos were in the possession of the 
Athenians when peace was made, but their citizens had been largely drawn away into the 
interior when Chalkidike revolted at the beginning of the war. They differed from the 
six towns named in the preceding paragraph of the treaty in that the Spartans had 
to return Argilos, Stageira, Akanthos, Stolos, Olynthos, and Spartolos, while the 
Athenians already held Mekyberna, Gale, and Singos. But the stipulations about all 
nine towns were the same. These three cities were to be repopulated, and—as the 
words xaOdmep ‘OdvvOtor kai "AxdvOtor. prove—were to be autonomous and free from 
Athenian interference so long as they paid the tribute of Aristeides’ day.*’ Akanthos 
and Olynthos have nothing more to do with Mekyberna, Gale, and Singos in the terms 
of the Peace of Nikias than to serve as convenient standards of reference. If the 
secretary of protocol had wished, he might have written in full: xafdzep ’Apyidcor, 
Lrayipiras, "AxdvOor, Sraddr01, "OdVvOror, Saaprodvor. And if there is perplexity because 
more than one city was named for reference (1. ¢., "OAvv@cot cai "AxdvOco. rather than 


“8 Cf. West, Metr. Mus. Stud., III, 2 (1931), pp. 174-193. 

“© Meritt, A. J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 26-28 (— Studies in the Athenian Tribute Lists, pp. 
26-28) ; West, A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 166-173. 

4? The great variety of speculation about this clause and its meaning is well summarized by 
West, op. cit., pp. 166-167. 
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simply ’OAvvOt0c.) we may suppose, as West did, quite tentatively, that the words 
kai ’Axdv@uoxr were an addition to the original text by some learned scribe who was 
himself already perplexed by the erroneous reading Savaiovs where he should have 
found Tadaiovs. But this is not necessary; the author of the treaty may have chosen 
two examples for no other reason than that it suited his fancy to give two examples 
instead of one, and that all six examples seemed to him unnecessary. 

The Chalkidians did not accept the terms of the peace (Thucydides, V, 21, 2); 
Mekyberna, Gale, and Singos were not given the assessment of Aristeides in 422/1 
(A10); and Athens kept her garrison in Mekyberna until the winter of 421/0, when 
the town was captured by the Olynthians (Thucydides, V, 39, 1). While the realistic 
assessment of a nominal 10 drachmai is intelligible if it applied to the few loyal 
Mekybernaians who stayed in their native city with the Athenian garrison, it is not 
intelligible if the city had been lost to the enemy, as was the case in 418; either there 
must then have been a full assessment or no assessment at all.“* A10 must therefore 
be dated earlier than 421/0. 


The Eleventh Assessment: 418/7 


There was no demonstrable change in the scale of the assessment of All (cf. 
below, pp. 348-352), which we date to the Great Panathenaia of 418/7. The decree 
of A9 had ordered (lines 26-33) that future assessments be made at the time of the 
Great Panathenaia and heavy penalties had been prescribed in case of failure to comply 
with these orders. We therefore assume that, ceteris paribus, the orders were obeyed, 
and we thus posit assessments in 418/7, 414/3, and 410/09. In 422/1, circumstances 
were not normal, for talk of peace was in the air, and peace would affect the scale of 
the assessment. Even so, we think that the business of assessment was introduced 
at the Great Panathenaia of 422/1, although the allies paid at the Dionysia of that 
year (422/1) on the old scale and the actual reassessment was postponed until after 
peace was signed (Elaphebolion, 422/1).” 


The Twelfth Assessment: 414/3 


Instead of assessing tribute in 414 the Athenians imposed a five per cent tax on 
commerce (D24).°° 


The Thirteenth Assessment: 410/09 


The reimposition of tribute for this assessment period is attested by Xenophon 
(Hellenica, 1, 3,9 [T160]) for the city of Kalchedon, and, in all probability, by the 


48 See West, op. cit., p. 169. 
*® See below, pp. 347-348; Meritt, 4. F. D., pp. 15-16. 
6° Cf. Meritt, 4. F. D., pp. 15-17. 
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treasurers’ record of 409/8 (J. G., I’, 301, lines 114-120) for Thasos.* Fragments 
of the assessment list have been preserved, some epigraphically, and some by Krateros 
of Makedon (A13). It is our belief that this was the last assessment of the Athenian 
Empire. Another assessment was due in 406, but there is no record of it and nothing 
has been preserved. Krateros, we believe, chose for illustration in his work the first 
and the last assessments. The fragments from the last assessment evidently come 
from book IX, which also contained the decree of 411/0, if we may judge from 
fragment 5 ( Krech), on Andron’s impeachment of Antiphon. The scope of Krateros’ 
collection places the assessment fragments of the same book near in time to 411/0, 
and so we attribute them to the assessment of 410/09 B. C., which we assume to have 
been the last.” 


51 See List 46. 
52 See A. T. L., I, p. 203. 


PART II 
THE OTHER EVIDENCE 


CHAPTER I 


THE SERPENT COLUMN AND THE COVENANT OF PLATAIA 


The allies who “ fought the war ” against the Persian invaders in 480-479 B. C.* 
were inscribed by name on two monuments, the Delphic Serpent Column which is 
still extant in Istanbul (T68a) and the bronze Zeus at Olympia whose inscription 
Pausanias reports (V, 23, 1-2 [T90a]).* The few divergencies between the extant 
list from Delphi and the list which Pausanias reports from Olympia are perhaps due 
to inexact reporting of the Olympian copy, and in any case we may probably regard 
the Delphic list which survives as the master-copy.* The members of the alliance are 
here recorded as from the cities following: (1) Sparta, (2) Athens, (3) Korinth, 
(4) Tegea, (5) Sikyon, (6) Aigina, (7) Megara, (8) Epidauros, (9) Orchomenos 
(of Arkadia), (10) Phleious, (11) Troizen, (12) Hermione, (13) Tiryns, (14) Pla- 
taia, (15) Thespiai, (16) Mykenai, (17) Keos, (18) Melos, (19) Tenos (this name 
has been added in another hand, see note 3 below), (20) Naxos, (21) Eretria, 
(22) Chalkis, (23) Styra, (24) Elis, (25) Poteidaia, (26) Leukas, (27) Anaktorion, 
(28) Kythnos, (29) Siphnos, (30) Ambrakia, (31) Lepreon. 

Herodotos says the monument was made from the booty of the battle of Plataia 
(1X, 81, 1; Thucydides’ vaguer phrase in I, 132, 2 does not contradict this), but that 
the names included all who had helped defeat the barbarian (VIII, 82, 1; Thucydides, 
I, 132, 3, says the same; Pausanias, V, 23, 1, has no comparable authority). By “ the 
barbarian ” we must evidently understand the invasion whose defeat culminated at 
Plataia; the pursuit or counter-offensive which began with the campaign of Mykale 
brought in new allies whom the list did not include. It is likely then that the list was 
drawn up in 479, and this is confirmed to some extent by Thucydides’ narrative in 
I, 132, 2-3. Thucydides there says that the original inscription was Pausanias’ 
notorious couplet; that the Spartans deleted that “at once” and substituted the list 
of names; and that when Pausanias was in worse trouble (probably in 477) this 
earlier incident was remembered and compared. We may suppose that the offering 
was set up in the autumn of 479, and that the protests and change of inscription 
followed before the winter. The establishment of the list will belong, then, to the 


* The heading in T68a is [r]lo[iSe rév] wéAcuov [é]roA[E] peor. 

* A similar bronze Poseidon at the Isthmos was erected on the same occasion (Herodotos, IX, 
81, 1 [T66c]) and may have had a similar inscription. 

* This seems to be implied by Herodotos, VIII, 82, 1: “this deed won for the Tenians their 
inscription at Delphi amongst those who defeated the barbarian.” On the Delphic Column the name 
Tenioi is clearly an addition; it breaks the symmetry and is in a different hand. The names not 
reported from Olympia are Thespiai, Eretria, Leukas, Siphnos. Plutarch, Themistocles, 20, 3, 
knows the list as of 31 names. 
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same series of deliberations as the question of refortifying Athens: to the autumn 
and winter of 479, before the Athenians who had fought at Mykale came home from 
Sestos. 

It is probable that the names of the list fall into three groups, headed respectively 
by Sparta and her two chief allies, Athens and Korinth.* Roughly, the first group 
is Peloponnese, the second the Aegean, the third the Korinthian colonies; the main 
block of the first group is (4)—(13), of the second (17)-—(23), of the third (25)-(27). 
The three categories are not kept systematically apart but they show through, in the 
same sort of way as the tribute districts show through in the quota lists of Periods 
II and III. There are probably five names which are out of their categories: (24), 
(31), and perhaps (16) seem to be Peloponnesian cities whose questionable claims 
were allowed by afterthought; (28) and (29) are similar afterthoughts displaced 
from the Aegean group (see below, notes 20 and 21). If these five are placed in their 
proper categories the three lists resolve themselves thus: 


Sparta Athens Korinth 
Tegea Plataia Poteidaia 
Sikyon ( Thespiai?) Leukas 
Aigina Keos Anaktorion 
Megara Melos Ambrakia 
Epidauros Tenos 
Orchomenos Naxos 
Phleious Eretria 
Troizen Chalkis 
Hermione Styra 
Tiryns 

Kythnos 
Mykenai Siphnos 
Elis 
Lepreon 


Aigina and Megara fall into the Spartan list; it is interesting to notice that Melos 
falls into the Athenian. What then do these three categories represent? 

Sparta’s leadership of the whole alliance was never seriously contested until after 
the invader had been defeated.* The list is therefore a list of what is called, on 


* This arrangement was observed by Domaszewski (his latest statement is in Sitzungsber. Ak. 
Heidelberg, XI [1920], 5, pp. 3-8); Franz Studniczka, Zum platdischen Weihgeschenk in Delphi 
(Festgabe sur Winckelmannsfeier des archdologischen Seminars der Universitit Leipsig, December 
12, 1928), suggests that the three serpents represent these three divisions of the alliance. 

® See above, pp. 14, 30. In both cases it is probable that the categories once formed separate 
lists but additions were made after the consolidation. 

* Herodotos, VIII, 3, 2 (T66a). See also below, pp. 184, 191-193. 
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especially formal occasions,’ AaxeSatydriot kai of (rovrwy) ovppaxor, a designation 
which continues throughout the fifth century to be the formal designation of that 
alliance headed by Sparta which we commonly call the “ Peloponnesian League,” * 
and which had no doubt been the designation in the sixth century also.’ This was 
the formal style, but in common parlance simpler designations were used. When the 
alliance was mainly * Peloponnesian (that is to say, before and after the Persian 
crisis) its usual name was [ledomovyyjow, “the Peloponnesians.” ** During the 
Persian crisis, when the alliance was much larger, its usual name was (oi) “EAAnves, 
“the Greeks.” ** Thus the formal title of Sparta’s alliance is constant; “the Lake- 
daimonioi and their allies” fought against Persia in 480-479 and against Athens 
from 431 to 404. But the difference in the scope of Sparta’s hegemony on those two 
occasions is recognized by the ordinary usage which calls the alliance of 480 “ the 


* Herodotos, VII, 157, 1; VIII, 142, 4. 

* On formal occasions: Thucydides, III, 9, 1; 13, 1; 15, 1; 52, 4; 54, 2; 68, 1; cf. V, 26, 1 
(T135). In formal documents: Thucydides, IV, 118, septies; 119, 1; V, 18, novies; VIII, 18, 
sexies ; 37, septies; 58, undecies; cf. also V, 77, 2. 

* No document or contemporary account is extant; Herodotos speaks of of ovppyayo in V, 75, 3, 
and 91-93. 

2° Not of course exclusively ; see Thucydides, II, 9, 2-3 (T116) and VIII, 3, 2. 

The “ Peloponnesian War” has been so called, from the fourth century B.C. till today, 
because it was “the war against the Peloponnesioi.” Thucydides’ only adjective for it is "Arruds, 
the war “against the Athenians,” from the Peloponnesian point of view; V, 28, 2; 31, 3 and 5. 
Both Herodotos (VII, 137, 1; IX, 73, 3) and Thucydides (I, 1, 1) describe it as “ the war between 
Peloponnesians and Athenians,” and TeAorovvjo1 is Thucydides’ regular term for the party which 
Athens was fighting, ¢.g., V, 9, 1; 26, 5; VIII, 44, 2 and 4; 46, 4-5; 48, 4. This usage is to be 
contrasted with the official style used in the passages quoted above in note 8, e.g., in the treaty of 
peace. The name IleAorovrjovor comes once in the Peace of Nikias, Thucydides, V, 18, 7, in a curious 
phrase: rods évy Sxuiwy roAvopxoupevovs TeAorovynotwy ddeivat xai rods dGAAovs doo Aaxcdapovioy Eiupayor 
éy Zxuivy eit Kai doovs Bpacidas éoérenve. The distinction here drawn was perhaps a delicate one: 
Brasidas had attempted to extend the alliance to this northern area, but by the treaty Sparta 
renounces that expansion, and Skione especially is left to Athens’ discretion (V, 18, 8; 32, 1). 
It looks as if there had been some argument about delimiting exactly who, in Skione, should claim 
benefit as Sparta’s ally; for the situation cf. Thucydides, III, 109, 2. Similar factual description 
of an enemy force as IeAorovjo.x occurs in J. G., I*, 101, line 4 (possibly also in D18, line 7), 
Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, no. 84, line 8, and Dittenberger, Syil.*, I, no. 73. A rather different 
documentary use of the name is in Thucydides, V, 77, 6: éra xa dxawrara Soxj rois MeAorovvacios, 
corresponding more or less to 67a xa dxawrara xpivayras rots gyupdyos in 79, 3. These two documents 
(i.e., V, 77 and 79) broach ideas quite foreign to Sparta’s normal hegemony; cf. Dittenberger, 
Syill.*, I, no. 181, lines 37-38. 

2 Herodotos, VII, 172-173; VIII, 56; IX, 106; and passim. In IX, 115-119 of “EAAnves is used 
of Xanthippos’ command, from which the “ Peloponnesians ” have withdrawn (IX, 114, 2). A year 
earlier, in VIII, 111-112, Herodotos seems to use both of “EAAnves and *A@yvato: to designate the force 
which besieged Andros. These instances prepare us for the use of of “EAAnves to designate what 
modern scholars call the Delian Confederacy (notably in the title hellenotamiai, but see also Thu- 
cydides, I, 139, 3; 140, 3; III, 62, 2, and especially III, 13, 1, with Larsen’s observations in Harv. 
Stud. Cl. Phil., LI [1940], p. 202; cf. the probable fifth-century language in Plutarch, Pericles, 
12, 1 [T96]: rd xowd raév ‘EAArjver xprpara). 
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Greeks ” and that of 431 (or 508) “the Peloponnesians.” The Spartan alliance in 
tact was for most of the fifth century and the second half of the sixth an alliance 
whose centre of gravity was in Pcloponnese, so that the modern name “ Peloponnesian 
League ”’ is not inapposite. But it is a modern name; the Greeks knew of one formal 
and constant style, “ Lakedaimonioi and allies,” and two informal and alternating 
designations, “ Peloponnesioi” and “ Hellenes.” 

A de facto distinction was clear, however, even in 480-479, between the ‘‘ Pelopon- 
nesian ”’ nucleus of this alliance and its “ Hellenic ” extension, and is responsible for 
the division of names on the Serpent Column. It may also be seen in such a phrase 
as Thucydides uses in I, 89, 2, where Leotychidas after Mykale “ went home with 
the allies from Peloponnese,” €xwv rods awd ekorovvycov Evpyaxovs, or Herodotos 
of the same occasion (IX, 114, 2), rotow pév vuv audi Aevrvxidny Tedorovvnciouw, 
“the Peloponnesians with Leotychidas ” decided to sail home. Constitutionally, the 
distinction was perhaps clear between the Peloponnesians whose alliance with Sparta 
was not for a particular war but in perpetuity,"* and the other Greeks who had “ sworn 
together against the Persian.” “ Historically, the distinction was in part a consequence 
of Sparta’s realistic aversion to committing herself to alliances outside Peloponnese. 
This aversion led to the establishment of “ subsidiary hegemonies.”’ In the second half 
of the sixth century her impressive military strength made many parties seek her 
alliance, especially parties threatened by Persia, but Sparta seems not to have wanted 
to extend the area of those directly dependent on her: she preferred a system of buffer- 
states or “ shock-absorbers.” Thus Plataia asked for Spartan protection but was 
instructed to apply to Athens instead; ** and Naxos, after Sparta had deposed the 
tyrant, exercised a hegemony of her own in the Aegean.” 

Inthese cases Sparta seems to have erected friendly buffer-states, shock-absorbers, 
between the Persian advance and Peloponnese. Athens and Naxos had both been 


18 Thucydides, I, 71, 5-6; V, 30, 3. The Peloponnesian League was, in this, like the Delian 
Confederacy ; see below, pp. 226-227, 232. 

44 Herodotos, VII, 148, 1, of cvvepora ‘EAArjver éxi ro Tépon ; cf. Thucydides, I, 102, 4; III, 63, 2. 
Herodotos’ words in VII, 235, 4, rdévrwv MeAcrovvycior avvopocdvtwy dri aol (sc. Xerxes), are con- 
stitutionally an understatement, apposite enough in their context. For the Spartan contention 
(Thucydides, II, 74, 2) that Plataia had broken her oath some time before the Spartan invasion of 
427 see below, pp. 102-104. 

2° Herodotos, VI, 108. We do not go into the disputed chronology of this event. Nor do we 
argue the thesis, which we believe, that Sparta’s main concern in Athens was that she should not 
medize ; if her Hellenic loyalty could be assured, Athens was encouraged to form a small hegemony 
of her own. 

16 Plutarch, Moralia, 859d: Sparta deposes Lygdamis (again we do not go into the chronology). 
For the Naxian hegemony see Herodotos, V, 31, 2. That this hegemony was due to Sparta’s action 
is perhaps indicated by the list of thalassocracies, which shows a Spartan thalassocracy in 516-515 
and a Naxian in 515-505: Diodoros, VII, 11; cf. Myres, J. H.S., XXVI (1906), p. 88; Helm, 
Hermes, LXI (1926), pp. 241-262. We follow Myres in supposing that the original author of the 
list put the fall of Eretria in 490 (not 485) and Xerxes’ invasion in 480 (not 475). 
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“liberated ” by Sparta and were perhaps bound to her by some sort of alliance, but 
they also had small hegemonies of their own whose members did not depend directly 
on Sparta. These arrangements were not very stable; by 480 Naxos was in the 
Persian sphere,’ but Athens, after a good many vicissitudes, was at last firmly on 
the Greek side. 

Thus the three categories of names on the Serpent Column no doubt indicate, 
first, the allies who depended on Sparta direct, and next, the two “ subsidiary hege- 
monies ” of Athens and Korinth. Korinth’s small group is her northwestern colonies 
(which continue to be closely dependent on her in the Peloponnesian War), and 
Poteidaia, which was first mobilized for Xerxes but, after Salamis, revolted from 
Persia, resisted a three-month siege late in 480, and provided 300 hoplites for the 
battle of Plataia (Herodotos, VIJ, 123, 1; VIII, 126-129; IX, 28, 3; these 300 hoplites 
were attached to the Korinthian contingent). Athens’ group appears to be composed 
of (a) Plataia (and Thespiai?),’® (b) the islands which never gave earth and water 
(Siphnos and Melos),*° (c) Keos, Kythnos, and the three Euboic cities which had 
been won back to allegiance,” and (d) Naxos and Tenos, which were mobilized for 
Xerxes, but some of whose ships were taken by their trierarchs to the Greek side.” 


** Naxos presumably gave earth and water in 491 (Herodotos, VI, 49, 1; cf. VIII, 46, 4); 
she was very roughly handled in 490 (Herodotos, VI, 96) ; in 480 her fleet was mobilized for Xerxes 
but four triremes deserted to the Greeks (Herodotos, VIII, 46, 3). 

** Thucydides, I, 26, 1; 47, 3; 55, 1; I, 80, 3; III, 114, 4; IV, 42, 3; 49; VI, 104, 1; VII, 2,1; 
7,1; 58, 3. 

** Thespiai is often coupled with Plataia (Herodotos, VII, 132, 1; VIII, 50, 2; 66, 2) and may 
have looked to Athens in the same way as Plataia did. But the only Thespian action was at Ther- 
mopylai (Herodotos, VII, 202-227; VIII, 25, 1; Stephanos, s. v. @éoraa) and the Thespians were 
evacuated into Peloponnese (Herodotos, VIII, 50, 2; cf. IX, 30). Themistokles later had influence 
in Thespiai (Herodotos, VIII, 75, 1). Compare the case of Opous (note 22 below). 

*° Herodotos, VIII, 46, 4, adds Seriphos. Their contributions were very small, Melos two 
pentekonters, Siphnos and Seriphos one each (VIII, 48). This gained a firm place for Melos, 
a doubtful one (see the table on p. 96 above) for Siphnos, and none for Seriphos. Seriphos'’ 
grievance is possibly reflected in Plato’s story, Rep., I, 329e-330a (contrast Herodotos, VIII, 125). 

*1 7. ¢., Chalkis, Eretria, Styra. Neither Karystos nor Hestiaia was on the Greek side; the 
former was with Xerxes (VIII, 66, 2) and perhaps the latter too (VIII, 23). Eretria seems to 
have recovered from the disaster of 490; what exactly happened in 490 to the other Euboic cities 
(Chalkis, Styra) is not clear. Herodotos evidently thinks of the 20 Chalkidian ships “lent by 
Athens ” as manned by the 4000 klerouchs (VIII, 1, 2; V, 77, 2; VI, 100, 1; 101, 1; for the 
computation cf., e.g., VII, 185, 1). Of the two islands, Keos provided two triremes and two 
pentekonters, Kythnos one of each (VIII, 1, 2 and 46, 4); this gained a firm place for Keos, 
a doubtful one (see the table on p. 96 above) for Kythnos. The “ five island cities ” referred to by 
Herodotos, VIII, 66, 2 (an inexact reference back to 46), are evidently Keos, Kythnos, Melos, 
Siphnos, Seriphos; he overlooks the Euboic cities. 

#2 Tenos: Herodotos, VIII, 66, 2; 82, 1 (a single trireme ran the Persian blockade just before 
the battle. “ This act won for Tenos her place in the list”). Naxos: VIII, 46, 3 (four triremes 
[probably not the whole contingent?] were destined by the government for Xerxes’ fleet but the 
trierarch Demokritos brought them to the Greek fleet). Demokritos later distinguished himself at 
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These two subsidiary hegemonies bear witness to the reluctance which Sparta had felt 
about entangling herself directly in alliances outside Peloponnese; they also indicate 
lines of possible cleavage.” The two cases are by no means exactly parallel. Korinth 
was a Peloponnesian city, bound to Sparta by the same perpetually binding oaths as 
the Peloponnesian allies; she was no doubt one of Sparta’s earliest allies.* Athens 
was outside Peloponnese and a much more recent ally. This meant that cleavage 
between Athens and Sparta was a good deal more likely than between Korinth and 
Sparta.” 

We have called Athens “a much more recent ally.” She had twice drawn close 
to Sparta, in 510-508 after the expulsion of Hippias, and in 493 when Miltiades came 
home and Themistokles was archon. But the first approach had led to the quarrel with 
Kleomenes in 508/7, and even after Marathon (in 490) Athens spent much time in 
an intensive war with Aigina who was certainly Sparta’s ally.** Such collaboration 
as there was before and during the Marathon campaign is sufficiently explained by 
their common interest. The alliance in virtue of which Athens stands second on the 
Serpent Column is probably part of that great “sworn alliance against Persia” 
(Herodotos, VII, 148, 1) which put Sparta in command of the whole Greek force 
against Xerxes; this was made in the winter of 481/0. Those events form the first 
chapter of our narrative in Part III; we may anticipate to the extent of saying that 
the “ Athenian group ” on the Serpent Column is composed of those Greeks whom a 
strategy of defending Peloponnese would plainly abandon to Persia. 


Salamis, destroying five enemy ships and rescuing one Greek ship; so Plutarch, Moralia, 869a-c, 
who quotes from a poem of Simonides. The exceptional nature of these two cases no doubt explains 
why Lemnos (VIII, 11, 3) was not included. The Peparethian feat of capturing two Karian ships 
(their dedication at Delphi is quoted in the note to J. G., I*, 523) was perhaps simply a minor 
instance of what Herodotos reports in VII, 190, and would not earn inclusion. The most surprising 
omission is the eastern Lokrians of Opous, whose record was good both at Thermopylai (VII, 
203, 1 and 207; cf. Strabo, IX, 4, 2) and at sea (Herodotos, VIII, 1, 2), but not only are they 
not on the list of honour, they are not even excepted (as Thespiai and Plataia are) from the list 
of infamy in VII, 132. Is this perhaps because they belonged to no group, were not dependent on 
Korinth or Athens nor directly on Sparta, and so had no one to urge their claim? So too perhaps 
the Phokians, who are, however, absent from the list of infamy. The Ionic cities of Pallene which 
supported Poteidaia’s revolt (Herodotos, VIII, 126, 3; 128, 2) are not included, no doubt because 
they sent no troops to Plataia. 

** Korinth threatens to break off in 432 and 421 (Thucydides, I, 71; V, 30) and on the second 
occasion actually does; clearly her dependencies (cf. Thucydides, I, 68, 3, rots jperépois Evppdyos) 
are with her. 

** A leading ally ca. 507 (Herodotos, V, 75); her collaboration in 525 probably means she 
is already an ally then (III, 49, 1). She is no doubt part of “the greater part of Peloponnese ” 
which was already in Sparta’s control ca. 545 (Herodotos, I, 68, 6). 

*5 See especially Herodotos, VIII, 3, 2 (T66a). 

*° The narrative of these events is in Herodotos, V, 66-73, and VI, 103-120; for the war with 
Aigina see VI, 49-50, 61-93, and VII, 144-145. For Themistokles’ archonship (Dion. Hal., Ant. 
Rom., VI, 34, 1) see Wade-Gery, B.S. A., XXXVII (1936-1937, published in 1940), p. 269, 
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The Covenant of Plataia is reported by Plutarch (Aristides, 21, 1-2 [T94b]) 
in the form of a decree proposed by Aristeides; we suspect that this covenant is not 
authentic. It contains the following four provisions: 


1. Each year there shall assemble at Plataia probouloi and theoroi from Greece. 

2. The games called Eleutheria shall be held every fourth year. 

3. For the war against Persia the Greeks shall combine to contribute (elva: -—— 
otvvrafw “EXAnuxyjy) 10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, 100 ships. 

4. The Plataians shall be left inviolable and sacred to Zeus (dovAovs Kai iepovs 
adie Oa 7G Ge@)** and shall offer sacrifice on behalf of Greece. 


We take this clause by clause. 


1. The yearly festival is firmly attested by Thucydides; it consisted of offerings 
to the fallen (III, 58, 4, xara éros Exaowrov) and perhaps also of sacrifices to the gods 
and local heroes (58, 5, if this refers to the same occasion). Isokrates also mentions 
both the offerings to the fallen (XIV, 61) and the honours to the gods and heroes 
(XIV, 60). This would reasonably require the presence of theoroi from Greece. The 
probouloi suggest that Plataia was to act as military headquarters (cf. Herodotos, 
VI, 7; VII, 172, 1). If the decree is authentic, these probouloi will have lapsed when 
the Delian Confederacy was formed and Delos was made the place of the synods 
( Thucydides, I, 96, 2 [T109]); see further under clause 3. 


2. Strabo (IX, 2, 31) says that the Eleutheria were an dyov yuprixds oredhavirns ; 
the decree states that the games were to be quadrennial. This puts the Eleutheria 
on a level with the Olympia and Pythia and the absence of all trace of them in the 
fifth and fourth centuries is surprising. Neither Pindar nor Bakchylides mentions 
them,” and during the two Plataian catastrophes (427-386, 373-338; see note 39 
below) we hear of no concern for their disappearance nor arrangement for their 
conduct. They were real enough in Hellenistic and Roman times. Besides Strabo and 
Pausanias,” and the passage of Plutarch now under consideration, an inscription of 
early Roman date (Dittenberger, Syil.*, III, no. 1064, line 10) records a victor, and 
the comic poet Poseidippos says that Plataia came alive only at the Eleutheria.” 


*7 Sc. to Zeus Eleutherios. This dative may perhaps be construed with @vovras rather than 
with fepovs ddieofar, but this will not alter the sense materially. 

*8 This can hardly be due to Pindar’s Theban bias. Both poets write before the first Plataian 
catastrophe. The great event in the Eleutheria in Roman times was the hoplite race (Pausanias, 
IX, 2, 6) ; Telesikrates won that event at the Pythia of 474, and Pindar (Pythia, 9, 97-103) records 
his former victories but none at Plataia. Cf. also Dittenberger, Syil.*, I, no. 36. 

2° Strabo, IX, 2, 31; Pausanias, IX, 2, 6. The institution of the Eleutheria was associated with 
the “ Hellenic Oath” (see below, pp. 104-105), and therefore dated before the battle of Plataia, 
in Diodoros, XI, 29, 1. 

*° Frag. 29 Kock: 


vaot 80” eioi Kai crod, cal rovvopa, 

kai 7d BaAdaveior, Kai ro SapaBou xAéos, 

7d woAd piv dxri}, rots 8 "EAevPepiows woAus. 

Poseidippos writes after the second restoration. For Sarabos cf. Plato, Gorgias, 518b (whence 
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3. This provision of army and fleet envisages a continuation of the war, that is 
to say, a war of pursuit; and Pausanias and Aristeides, the two leading commanders 
present, did actually undertake a war of pursuit the next year. But the schematic 
figures given (10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, 100 ships) do not suit such a campaign, 
and if the probouloi of clause 1 are part of the war plans, there is no sign that such 
a body met in 478." The use of the word ovvragéis for contribution to a war effort 
seems to us perhaps suspicious.” 


4. The Spartan contention in 427 is that Plataia had “ deserted the covenant ” 
at some time before this invasion.“ The invasion therefore is justified in the first 
place; the siege and eventual punishment will be justified, because Plataia has refused 
many reasonable proposals. What covenant Plataia had deserted, when, and how, 
is made clear by certain words of the Theban speaker in 427 (Thucydides, III, 64. 
2-3): “do not,” he says to the Plataians, “ appeal to the covenant of 479 (rip tore 
yevonéerny Evywpooiay) or claim that it should save you, for you have deserted it 
(azeXirere yap a’ryv) and in contravention of it you rather helped than hindered the 
subjection of Aigina and of others of the covenanters.”” And more generally, in III, 
63, the Theban charges them with having joined in Athens’ wars of subjection against 
the Greeks; the Plataians do not deny this but claim it was venial (III, 55, 3-4), and 
they plead that their alliance with Athens was dictated to them by Sparta (55, 1). 
They meet no other charges; their breach of covenant lay evidently in having joined 
in the reduction of such covenanters as Aigina in 457, Euboia in 446, and no doubt 


Pollux, VII, 193 and Dion [of Prousa], IV, 98), and Achaios, in Athenaios, IV, 74 [173d] (whe 
fixes his date) ; he was a famous restaurateur and perhaps kept the xaraydywv established by the 
Spartans in 427 (Thucydides, III, 68, 3). The two temples will be (1) Athena’s, built from the 
spoils of Marathon, no doubt after 479, with a statue by Pheidias and paintings by Polygnotos 
( Pausanias, IX, 4, 1-2), and (2) Hera’s, built by the Spartans after 427 (Thucydides, III, 68, 3), 
for which Praxiteles made two statues (Pausanias, IX, 2, 7; presumably between 386 and 373). 
Both these were built long before Poseidippos and were there long after him. Zeus had an altar 
and image (Pausanias, IX, 2, 5 and 7) but Pausanias records no temple. The iepsy of Zeus men- 
tioned by Strabo (IX, 2, 31) need not be a temple, nor that of Demeter in Pausanias, IX, 4, 3. 
The latter is distinct from the vads dpyaios raw (cf. Plutarch, Aristides, 11, 6), which was not 
at Plataia. 

*t Sparta appears to be military headquarters until they are shifted to Delos. Other questions 
which might have come before such probouloi are dealt with by the Amphiktyones (Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 20, 3; Cimon, 8, 4; cf. Herodotos, VII, 213, 2; 228, 4). 

*2 Tt is used by Xenophon, in describing events of 382 B. C., of contributions to a similar total 
of 10,000 (Hellenica, V, 2, 37), and was soon after adopted by Kallistratos as a euphemism for 
ddpos in the Second Confederacy (T65a: Harpokration, s. v. evvragis, from Theopompos). It sounds 
to us like fourth-century language. 

°8 Thucydides, II, 74, 2: otre rip dpyny dbixws, éxAurovrwv 88 ravde rporépow 1d Evveporov, eel yay 
ride HAOouey ——— ovre viv, jy Te Toupev, adtxjoopev’ spoKarcodpevor yap woAAG Kai cixora ob tTvyydvoper. 
We assume that jAGoper refers to the invasion just perpetrated. Archidamos is answering the 
Plataian claim expressed in II, 71, 2-4. 
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Poteidaia in 430.%* This agrees with the Spartan reasoning when the siege is over: 
they were entitled to ask the Plataians to name what service Sparta had received from 
them since 431, since before that (rév re dAXov xpdévov) Sparta had expected from 
Plataia the unaggressive behaviour implied in Pausanias’ covenant. Sparta claims 
in fact that by throwing in her lot actively with Athens, against Peloponnesians and 
revolted allies, Plataia has forfeited her privileges; and when Plataia actually rejected 
all the Spartan suggestions for preserving those privileges, Sparta felt herself released 
from the covenant (III, 68, 1: ékoovdor 757). 

Sparta in fact speaks as if the covenant had laid on Plataia certain obligations, 
not so much of neutrality, as of fostering (or at least not damaging) the other 
covenanters’ freedom.” Plataia claims that her autonomy was guaranteed and that 
the covenanters were all bound to combine against any party which threatened it.” 
The parties had evidently pledged each other’s freedom, and no doubt special guaran- 
tees were given to Plataia to defend her against Theban resentment. The clause in 
Plutarch seems to us to read quite differently from this, and to envisage the same 
sort of monkish sacrosanctity which was claimed for Elis in the fourth century.” 


*¢ Thucydides’ phrase ro gvviporov refers probably not to the ovvwudéra of 481 (Herodotos, VII, 
148, 1), i. e., the évppayla éxi rH Mido (Thucydides, III, 63, 2), but to those éco peracydvres trav 
ore xwitvwr ——— Ewepogav (II, 72, 1), é. ¢., the covenant of 479 (ai -—— pera rov MijSov orovdai, 
Thucydides, III, 68, 1; cf. especially III, 64, 2, ryv sore yevouévny Evvwpooiay, and III, 63, 3; 64, 3). 
This gives us agreement with III, 68, 1: jéiow —-— atrois xara ras ——— orovdas jovydfaw (see 
note 35 below) ; the Plataia covenant required some sort of “ non-aggression.” If we seek to make 
the Theban allusion in III, 63 concrete, it probably means that in 446, when ordered to follow 
Athens against Euboia, Plataia might have refused and appealed to Sparta and had her position 
secured in the Thirty Years’ Peace; for Theban interest in Euboia see, inter alia, Thucydides, I, 
113, 2; IV, 92, 4. Finally, we doubt if the alliance of 481 could have been claimed as perpetual, 
or binding on Plataia after Sparta had stopped fighting Persia; but the covenant of 479 clearly had 
perpetual elements in it. 

* TTT, 68, 1: j€low 876 atrods cata ris wadauis Tavoaviov peta tov Mijdov orovdas jovydlew. 
Crawley here translates, “ they had always invited them to be neutral [but see note 36 below], 
agreeably to the original covenant”; and Classen-Steup similarly, “ zur Ruhe ermahnt hatten,” 
observing further that the ironic 8j#ev expresses Thucydides’ contempt for this contention. There 
is little doubt where Thucydides’ sympathy was, but we think the 8j0ev is here dramatic: the Spartans 
“had expected indeed” that Plataia would stay still, and had been surprised to see the contrary. 

*°Tt can hardly be neutrality which was demanded, since Archidamos invites the Plataians to 
join him against Athens; his grounds are that the war is a war of liberation (wéAcuos -—— évexa 
--— Aabepiows), to liberate those covenanters who are now subjected by Athens (II, 72, 1: 
rovs dAXdous EvveAevbepoire, door petacxdvres tay Tore Kwdivu tpiv te Evvepocay Kai cioi viv im’ "APnvaios; 
the allusion must be primarily to Euboia). Plataia will keep her oaths best by joining this war, 
next best by jjovyia. It is not easy to regard the Ithome war (III, 54, 5) as a “ war of liberation,” 
but no doubt Archidamos did so regard it; it was for Sparta’s freedom. The actual obligation may 
perhaps be inferred from the words of the Theban speaker in III, 64, 3, waddov ——— 4 SexwAvere 
(sc. SovAcav). 

%* Thucydides, II, 71, 2: abrovépous olxeiv, orpareicai re pndéva more ddixws ér’ abrovs pnd’ éxi 
Sovrcia’ ef 82 px}, dyaivew robs wapovras Evppdyovs xara Sivayw. Douleia is here (as usually) the contrary 
of autonomy ; see below, pp. 155-157. 

*8 Ephoros, frag. 115 Jacoby (no. 70); cf. Wade-Gery, Cl. Quart., XXXIX (1945), p. 23, 
note 2. 
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It is clause 4 which seems to us the hardest to believe authentic. Plataia was in 
fact twice destroyed, by Sparta in 427 and by Thebes in 373. The right and the wrong 
of the destruction of 427 is dealt with in detail by Thucydides, and the case against 
the destruction of 373 is argued at length in Isokrates, XIV (Plataicus).* In Thu- 
cydides the Spartans and Thebans use arguments which could hardly have been main- 
tained in the face of the explicit formulation of clause 4; and the Plataians do not, 
either in Thucydides or Isokrates, appeal to it. In Thucydides they appeal to a clause 
which guaranteed their autonomy (see note 37 above), in Isokrates to the “ oaths and 
agreements ” of the King’s Peace. Of the other clauses, clause 1 is unsuspicious 
except possibly for the probouloi, and against clause 2 we should be reluctant to press 
the silentium if it stood alone; but if clause 4 is (as we believe) a product of fourth- 
century propaganda, the other clauses are discredited.“ The cavalry in clause 3 would 
be in place in a Persian war as contemplated in the fourth century. The proportion 
of 1 horseman to 10 infantrymen was standard until Makedonian times. 

Our tentative conclusion, then, is that the decree of Aristeides is not authentic 
but a product of fourth-century controversy, composed later than Isokrates, XIV, 
but in pre-Makedonian times, that is, during the second catastrophe. 

A quite different account of the Covenant of Plataia is implied in that “‘ Hellenic 
Oath, which the Athenians say that the Greeks swore before the battle against the 
Persians at Plataia ”’ (Theopompos, frag. 153 Jacoby). Theopompos, loc. cit., asserts 
that this oath is not authentic. It is quoted by the orator Lykourgos (xara Aewxpdrovs, 
80-81) and by Diodoros (XI, 29, 1-3) in virtually identical words. The fourth- 
century style (especially in the avoidance of hiatus) makes it likely that both writers 
are using the form given in Ephoros’ History. Another version, which allows 
hiatus freely, has been recently discovered in a fourth-century Attic inscription from 
Acharnai.” 

This oath or pledge is not the Thucydidean covenant. This is seen most clearly 
in the fact that Thucydides reports the covenant as made after the battle,** whereas 


** The date of the second destruction is given by Pausanias, IX, 1, 8; the hypothesis to 
Isokrates, XIV, puts it after Leuktra, but the speech, which presupposes the destruction, was cer- 
tainly written before Leuktra. The dates of the two restorations are also given by Pausanias (IX, 
1,4and 8), as consequent on the King’s Peace of 386 and the battle of Chaironeia of 338 respectively. 

*° Whether or not the quadrennial Eleutheria had yet existed, we imagine they were in suspense 
when this decree was formulated, and founded or refounded with special prestige when Philip 
restored Plataia. 

*: Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques, pp. 307-316; Klaffenbach, Gnomon, XV 
(1939), p. 505; Prakken, A. J. P., LXI (1940), pp. 62-65; Daux, Rev. Arch., 1941, I, pp. 176-183. 
Parke’s paper, Hermathena, LX XII (1948), pp. 82-114, deals with the notions contained in this 
alleged oath. 

*2 This is the sense of pera rov Mijdov in ITT, 68, 1; cf. also II, 72, 1: peracydvres rév rore xwdivwv 
——— fvvipooay. And a priori there can be little doubt that the authentic covenant must have been 
made after the battle and not just before it. 
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all who speak of this “ Hellenic Oath” put it either before the Greeks marched to 
Plataia or just before they lined up for battle.” Its spuriousness is so generally allowed 
that we need not argue it, nor discuss the various currents of propaganda which have 
caused the variations in its form.** The original from which it has been developed is 
the oath recorded by Herodotos in VII, 132. The loyal Greeks here swear to “ tithe ” 
(Sexaredora: 7G év Aehdotor) those Greeks who wantonly submitted to the invader. 
Herodotos’ date is the date when these submissions were made, early in 480; the date 
of the oath cannot have been the same, and Herodotos gives no clear indication of 
when it was. Since the list of those who submitted is in fact a list of Amphiktyonic 
peoples, the oath was no doubt sworn at an Amphiktyonic meeting. As Parke points 
out, the words used by Herodotos imply that victory has not yet been secured,“ while, 
on the other hand, the list of names is clearly later than Thermopylai, so that the 
meeting was no doubt the spring Pylaia of 479. 

We note, finally, the remarkable likeness between the names in this list of traitors 
and those in D12, Perikles’ Congress Decree (see below, pp. 279-280 with note 21). 
Boiotia, the Lokroi, the Oitaioi and the Malian Gulf, the Achaioi Phthiotai, and the 
Thessalians correspond to five of Herodotos’ nine names. Three Amphiktyonic names 
are missing from Herodotos’ list, since they are not traitors (Phokians, Ionians, 
Dorians), and these three are all in Perikles’ decree. There are four Amphiktyonic 
names absent from D12, Dolopes, Enienes, Perrhaiboi, Magnetes, that is, the Thes- 
salian fringe. Whether their omission is due to Plutarch or to Perikles himself, we can 
in either case hardly doubt that the list of Greeks in Perikles’ decree is drawn up in 
Amphiktyonic terms. It was to be a quasi-Amphiktyonic meeting held in Athens. 
From the day when Themistokles resisted the purging of medizers from the Amphik- 
tyony,“* Athens seems to have wished to preserve that organization of the Greek people 
as something to counterbalance the pretensions which Sparta might base upon her 
leadership in the war. 


** Diodoros, XI, 29, 1-2: cvvayOévrww 8 ray “EAArvoy cis rov "ToOpov, é8dxer Trois wacw Spxov épooa. 
Lykourgos, xara Acwxparous, 80; ravrny wiotw ESocay abrois év TAaraais ravres of “EAAnves, Gr’ EuedAov 
mapatagdpevor payerbar xpos tiv Zépéov divauyv. Theopompos, frag. 153 Jacoby: ‘EAAnmxos dpxos xara- 
Weidera, dv “APyvaiol dacw duoaa rods “EAAqvas xpd Tijs paxys Tis év TAarasais pds robs BapBdpovs. The 
inscriptional copy is headed épxos dv Spocav ’AGnvator Gre HuedAov pdxecPar wpds rois BapBdpovs. Daux 
(op. cit., p. 182) has observed that this last does not imply that only Athenians swore, but, rather, 
that this Acharnaian copy is concerned only with Athens’ obligation. 

** See Parke, Hermathena, LXXII (1948), pp. 92-114, especially 106-112. 

* Karagrdvrov ot ed tév xpyypdtwv, “if they should be victorious” they would dedicate the 
traitors to Apollo. 

** Plutarch, Themistocles, 20, 3-4, probably in 478 when the question of implementing the 
Herodotean oath came up; an example of Perikles’ affinity to Themistokles. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LOSSES AT DRABESKOS 


The two passages of Thucydides which describe the disaster of Drabeskos are 
as follows: 


I, 100, 2-3: Kat vavoi peév emi Odoov mrevoartes of “APnvaio: vavpaxia éxparnoav 
Kal és Thy yiv améBnoar, exit 5€ Xrpvpova wépbavres pupiovs oixyropas 
avrav Kai tov Evppdxwv brd rods adrods Xpdvous ws oiKvodvTEs Tas TéTE 
kadovpévas “Evvéa ddovs, viv 5é ’Audimoduw, trav pev "Evvéa 6d80v avrot 
> ’ a > > ’ ’ a ~ ’ > ’ 
éxparnoav, as elxov "Hdwvoi, mpoehOdvres S€ tis Opdxns és perdyeav 
SueehOdpnoav év ApaBnoxd tH Hdwuxy iad trav Opaxdv Evyravrwv, ols 

ia 3 ‘4 , «> 4 e ’ ’ 
mohémiov Hv To Xwpiov [ai "Evvéa dd0i] xrifdpevor. 
IV, 102, 2: 7d 5€ ywpiov rodro éd’ od viv H wéds e€oTiv ereipace ev TPOTEpOV Kal 
xXep i) pace pev mpdorep 
*Apurtayopas 6 MiAjovos devywv Baciéa Aapeiov Katoxioa, ada vd 
> , > * 4 4 ‘ e ? Lal ” , ‘ La 
Hidvev éLexpovoOn, Exerra 5€ Kai of “AOnvator Erect Svo Kai tpidKovTa 
4 > , , aA >; A ‘ fal a ‘4 , 
torepov, émoikovs pupiovs ofav te a’tav Kal tov ahwy tov Bovddpevov 
La “ 4 > a «© % “~ i 
mémbavres, ot SuehOdpnoav év ApaBnoxe id Opaxdr. 


Are these two passages materially inconsistent? We should not believe this 
except as a last resort. If they are, we should probably assume that one or the other 
is not as Thucydides wrote it. One minor problem is how to take the words (in IV, 
102, 2) éroixouvs pupiovs oda@v re aitav Kai Tov G\Awv Tov Bovddpevov. Crawley trans- 
lates: ‘‘ ten thousand settlers of their own citizens, and whoever else chose to go,” 
but surely this is wrong; it would require a different order of the words (e. g., edav 
Té avtav pupiovs kai -——), and in any case we should be reluctant to suppose that 
Thucydides here means to give figures materially inconsistent with what he gives in 
I, 100, 3, ‘‘ 10,000 made up of themselves and their allies.”” We may question whether 
the words in IV, 102, 2 mean “ 10,000, Athenians and volunteers from elsewhere,” 
or “ 10,000, volunteers from Athens and elsewhere”; that is to say, whether the 
partitive oddv re a’ray depends directly on éoixouvs, or (like rév dAdwy) on tov 
Bovdspevov, which is in apposition to ézoixovs. The latter is more symmetrical, but 
we think the former is more likely ; the asymmetry is of a kind which Thucydides does 
not much try to avoid. In either case, only a part of the 10,000 is Athenian. We are 
not told how large a part; in Amphipolis later the Athenians were probably a small 
minority (Bpaxd pev ’AOnvaiwy euroduredov, 7d Sé wéov Evppecxrov, IV, 106, 1).* 


We change Powell's Apafyjoxw to ApaBnoxe (cf. I, 100, 3). 
* The Athenian component in the 10,000 must not be identified with the supporting military 
force. 
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The main question is, who were destroyed? Isokrates, VIII, 86, understood that 
all the 10,000 were and that they were all hoplites: é Adrw 8 pvpiovs émXitas abrav 
kai TOV Ouppdxwv amaderav. Modern writers have compromised. Walker, in C. 4. H., 
V, p. 58, writes: “ The settlers, only a part of whom were Athenians, were ten 
thousand in number; -—— the whole body of settlers advanced into the interior of 
the country, and found themselves compelled to give battle ---. The Athenian force 
was annihilated, and in consequence of this defeat the colony had to be abandoned.” 
Why, if the whole body gave battle, only the Athenians were annihilated, is not clear. 
Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 297, writes: “ it would be absurd to suppose that the whole 
body of settlers marched farther into Thrace; the majority would stay at Ennea Hodoi 
and begin the settlement: only some of the armed forces went farther, presumably to 
forestall an attack. The whole colony was destroyed as a result of the defeat, that is, 
the settlers were withdrawn; but that is another matter.” If only some of the armed 
forces went farther, what reason is there to say that “the whole colony was destroyed ”? 
And is not this a strange term to use to describe the withdrawal of the settlers? 

It is indeed hard to believe that Isokrates was right; but presumably that was 
how he understood Thucydides, who consequently can hardly be acquitted of am- 
biguous writing. Does he say that the 10,000 oixyjropes were destroyed? Whoever 
were destroyed, were destroyed év ApaSnoxd, so that if the 10,000 did not advance 
to Drabeskos, Thucydides does not say that the 10,000 were destroyed. If he says 
that the 10,000 were destroyed, then he says that the 10,000 advanced to Drabeskos. 

The word avroi in I, 100, 3, unless we emend it, shows that in this passage at 
least Thucydides does distinguish the force destroyed from the 10,000 settlers. In 
view of the words atrav kai rév Evy_paxwv immediately above, we agree with Gomme 
(Commentary, I, p. 296) that “the natural meaning of avroit would be here the 
Athenians as opposed to their allies.” The second passage (IV, 102, 2) is therefore 
crucial; must we understand the antecedent of of (in of ScefOdpnoav) as éoixous 
pupiovs? If we must, then Thucydides says that the 10,000 settlers were destroyed 
in Drabeskos, and for this to happen they must have advanced to Drabeskos. No 
compromise, such as that the settlers were destroyed at Ennea Hodoi later, or that 
they were withdrawn later and that this is here described as “ being destroyed,” is 
true to the text; either of these things may have happened, but Thucydides does not 
here say so.’ Isokrates evidently understood the antecedent of oi as éwoixovs and drew 
the proper inference: the 10,000 were all soldiers, they all advanced to Drabeskos, 
and all were killed. 

We believe that the solution lies in finding a different antecedent, in fact oi 
’"AOnvaia. This will give to duebOdpyoar in effect exactly the same subject as it has 
in I, 100, 3; there adroi, and here of, both signify of “A@nvator. In both places the 


5 Not unless we delete ¢v Apa8yoxs, and we do not think that this will be seriously suggested. 
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phrase ot ‘A@nvaio. changes its meaning by an implied partition. When the statement 
is made that the Athenians sailed to Thasos and won a naval battle, the implied parti- 
tion is a figure of speech common enough to cause no difficulty. Not all the Athenians 
sailed and fought the battle: only those (relatively few) who sailed were engaged in 
the battle, and landed on Thasos. The Athenians also sent * colonists to Ennea Hodoi, 
some from their own number and some from their allies, but it was the partitive group 
(the relatively few who took part in the expedition) that occupied the place,’ and, 
further on again, it was the partitive group (those who proceeded inland) who were 
destroyed. The passages may be freely paraphrased as follows: 

I, 100, 2-3: “ The Athenians sailed to Thasos, were victorious at sea and landed 
on the island; and at about the same time they sent 10,000 settlers (Athenians and 
allies) with the intention of colonizing Ennea Hodoi (as Amphipolis was then called). 
They captured Ennea Hodoi from the Edonians, but advancing into the interior were 
annihilated at Drabeskos, ---.” 

IV, 102, 2: “ This spot, where the city now stands, Aristagoras the Milesian had 
earlier tried to colonize, in his flight from King Dareios, but he was repulsed by the 
Edonians; then 32 years later the attempt was made by the Athenians, who sent 
10,000 settlers (of their own people and any other who chose), and who were 
annihilated at Drabeskos by the Thrakians.” 


These sentences are not elegant and not unambiguous; quite clearly the writers 
of the fourth century understood them differently from this. We believe that an 
acceptable sense can be found in them if one looks for it hard, but there may be 
corruption. What we do not believe is that Isokrates’ version is historically correct, 
or that Thucydides intended that meaning; nor do we think that the modern com- 
promises are tenable. 

It is commonly believed that the casualty list 7. G., I’, 928 is to be associated with 
the defeat at Drabeskos.* The surviving fragments of the document, which is very 
incomplete, mention Athenian and allied casualties in the Chersonese (Kardia), near 
Sigeion, and in Thasos. We can be reasonably sure of [Mad]vrux (line 34) and 
[Bu{d]vrio[c] (line 98). The squeeze of fragment a shows that [Mad]v¥rvx was cut 
as a heading, with larger letters than were the names of the fallen, and extended 
across the width of two columns, the first of which is now lost. We are convinced 
that [Bv{a]vrvo[c] was similarly spaced across two columns in line 98 (frag. c), and 
our belief is strengthened by the wide spacing and large letters of the name as printed 
in J.G., I, 432 (frag. c, line 20). The surviving letters of line 37, [-——]NI, are 


* Diodoros, XII, 68, 2, writes éééreyfav, and so probably indicates that Ephoros understood 
the subject of wéuavres to be the Athenian State. 

® This is not a necessary construction; one might hold that ‘“ the Athenians,” i. e., the Athenian 
State, won possession. 


* See, e. g., the notes in J. G., I*, pp. 242-243. 
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unusually large, like those of [Ma6é]vrvx in line 34, and the spacing, as computed on 
the squeeze, proves that the restoration [éu Ia], given in J. G., I’, 928, must be 
discarded. What we have here is in fact not a place name, but an ethnic which extended 
across the width of two columns: [..°... ]u. 

We note that the allies named in the inscription, Madvr.o. and Buldvrin, are 
Hellespontine and that they died in the Hellespontine area (Kardia, Sigeion), none, 
so far as we can tell, in Thasos or Thrace. We therefore conclude that the Helles- 
pontine allies were fighting with the Athenians in defense of their own territory 
against the Persians, rather than that their presence in the casualty list reflects the 
joint effort to found the colony at Ennea Hodoi, as Gomme suggests." This means 
that for [..°...]»e we must seek a Hellespontine ethnic, and we accordingly suggest 
[KeBpé]u(o.). Thus there were four Madytian casualties (two in each column) and 
two Kebrenian (one in each column). 

The campaigns of J. G., I’, 928 all fall in a single season, 465 B. C.* Drabeskos 
is not named on the monument and we cannot be sure that it ever stood there; the 
battle may have been fought too late for the casualties to have been included in the 
list of 465. On the other hand, we cannot deny that the casualty list may originally 
have carried the sorry memorial of Drabeskos. We have stated our belief that the 
troops who fought at Drabeskos were the Athenian escort and not the colonists; we 
should not then expect the names of the Athenian colonists on the casualty list (non- 
Athenians would not as a rule merit such space) and the escort itself was probably 
not large. But there is plenty of room, on the basis of the surviving fragments, for 
those who died at Drabeskos and since for many of the extant names of the inscription 
no heading is preserved to indicate who they were or where they fell, we may have in 
them Athenian citizens who were slain by the Edonians at Drabeskos. 

There is indeed some evidence for this view. That the casualties of Drabeskos 
were inscribed on a stele we know from Pausanias (I, 29, 4-5), who may have seen 
it.” His account begins as follows: mpa@rou 5€ érad@yoav ots ——— "Hdwvoi dovevovow 
---. It is natural to take mp@ro: in a temporal sense (as Jacoby seems to, although 
cautiously), in which case Pausanias is telling us that this stele, bearing the names of 
those who died at Drabeskos, was the first public monument set up by the Athenians 
to honour their military casualties. “ The year 465/4 marked an epoch in the history 
of the Kerametkos; Pausanias has preserved from his learned source a historical date 


™ Commentary, I, p. 297. The Hellespontine campaign (especially in the Chersonese) is no 
doubt part of the operations against Doriskos; see below, pp. 205-206 with note 55. 

* For the chronology see below, pp. 170, 175-176 with notes 57, 58; cf. also Kolbe, Hermes, 
LXXII (1937), pp. 248-254, especially 250 and 254, 

® Jacoby argues with cogency that Pausanias’ description of the Kerameikos was not based on 
autopsy, but that he drew from a “learned source” (Diodoros, repi pynyudrewv), whose information 
was full and accurate; J. H. S., LXTV (1944), pp. 53-55 and note 12 on pp. 40-41. 
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of the first order.” *° We have elsewhere established that the revolt of Thasos belongs 
in 465 and we take J. G., I’, 928 as the record of the fighting of that year; to the 
same year must be assigned the Hellespontine casualties of the inscription. The 
problem thus becomes more simple: Drabeskos followed the Thasian revolt (Thu- 
cydides), casualties on Thasos were commemorated on stone (J. G., I’, 928), the 
Drabeskos names were cut on the first such public monument ( Pausanias), therefore 
the Drabeskos names stood (or stand) in the document catalogued as J. G., I’, 928. 

This, in fact, is the interpretation which we adopt. It depends ultimately upon 
the credibility of Pausanias and our understanding of what he says; but if we read 
him correctly, the conclusion is inescapable. With this assumption, then, the battle 
at Drabeskos was fought early in the winter of 465/4, in time to be commemorated 
by the first Aéyos émrdduos, spoken for the Athenians who lost their lives in the busy 
season of 465 B.C. 


20 Jacoby, J. H.S., LXIV (1944), p. 55. 

** Thucydides, I, 101, 1: @dovor 5& vuxnfévres pixy —--. But pdyas is the reading of a good 
family of mss. and is considered preferable by Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 298. Jacoby’s caution 
in his conclusions is dictated by his uncertainty regarding the chronology; he places the first Adyos 
émzaduos (pronounced on the dead of Drabeskos) in 464 and states a little later (p. 55): “I at least 
would not dare to decide from § 4-5 [Pausanias, I, 29] the question whether the first casualty list 
preserved on stone contained, besides the dead of the Chersonnese and Thasos, those of Drabeskos 
too; or (to put it differently) whether in the ‘ first tomb’ of the Mnema only the dead of Drabeskos 
were buried, or also men from other theatres of war of the same year.” We feel more confident 
of the chronology, and we regard the order of events (i. e., Drabeskos followed the revolt of Thasos) 
as certain; see below, pp. 158-180, especially 175-176 with notes 57, 58. 


CHAPTER III 


KLEOPHANTOS IN LAMPSAKOS 


Highby has rendered a valuable service by calling attention to the evidence of 
a real connection between Themistokles and Lampsakos. The most important piece 
of evidence is an inscription from Lampsakos of the late third century B. C. published 
by Lolling in Ath. Mitt., VI (1881), pp. 103-105.* A person whose name is lost is 
given the usual honours of proxenos, and a second decree is added, containing two 
clauses. The second clause orders that the honours be inscribed on stone; the first 
is as follows: 
[Kvpia el] 
vat Ta elndiorpé| va, év 5€ rhe Eoprije] 
THe Oeporoxre? [dyouerne 8 érav] 
Tov elvar mavra alirau tayaba & €566y] 
15 cav Kveoddvrax x[ai rots droyédvois]. 


“Let the previous vote be confirmed, and let him receive at the annual festival 
of Themistokles all the privileges which were accorded to Kleophantos and his de- 
scendants.” This annual festival in honour of Themistokles, with special honours 
for Kleophantos and his descendants, was most probably instituted after Themistokles’ 
death but in the lifetime of his son Kleophantos. So much indeed is virtually certain; * 
and it is evident that Themistokles and his family were regarded as benefactors. It is 
likely that Kleophantos was present at the first celebration at least, but Lolling’s 
inference that Kleophantos and his family resided in Lampsakos is not self-evident 
and from Plato’s reference (Meno, 93d) it can hardly be doubted that he resided 
in Athens.’ 

Highby’s other witness is the author of the 20th of the Letters ascribed to 
Themistokles.* In this long narrative letter Themistokles records his escape from 
Argos and his further adventures till he reached Sousa, and was loaded with gifts 
by the king; he continues (p. 761): 

kai pov 70n “ApraBalov jocov évouile mordv Kai émi Oddarrav pe Karémeprev emi 
THY éxeivov oTparnyiav, Kai ovk éoOijras Eru jpiv ovde ypvodv, GAG TOES TE dN Kal 
mwokAny yiv éxapilero: adehov yap tis éavrod Bacideias Mvodvra Kai Adubaxdy re Kai 


? Highby, Klio, Beiheft XXXVI, p. 47. The stone is in Athens, E.M. 11544. 

* Bauer, Themistokles, pp. 168-169, questions whether the festival goes back to Themistokles. 
To Themistokles surely not; but to Kleophantos it must. At no other date can the honours have 
been reserved for “ Kleophantos and his descendants.” 

5 Cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, p. 147, note 44. 

* Highby, p. 48; Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, pp. 758-762. 
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Thy ért Madvipw Mayrvyciay éuot didwor. Kai Adpaxov pév jrevOépwoa Kai modd@ 
opm Bapuvopévny arravros adjxa, Mvotvra Sé rhv é€v Mayvycia Kai adray Mayvnciav 
kapTroupar. 

“The king now thought me more loyal than Artabazos and sent me to the coast 
to Artabazos’ province and instead of clothes and money his gifts to me became cities 
and lands; detaching from his own kingdom Myous and Lampsakos and Magnesia 
he has given them to me. I have left Lampsakos free and remitted its heavy tribute, 
but the revenues of Myous and Magnesia I enjoy.” 

The author of this letter has gathered his data carefully, but he makes mistakes: 
Artabazos is taken from Thucydides (I, 129, 1 and 3; 132, 5) but is imagined as 
satrap of Sardis as well as of Daskyleion.’ Has he some similar evidence for the 
remission of Lampsakos’ tribute? Themistokles’ adventures were probably first nar- 
rated by Charon of Lampsakos, and next by Thucydides,’ and these two agree, against 
the later writers, that the king whom Themistokles encountered was Artaxerxes, 
Xerxes being dead. In this particular our author follows Charon and Thucydides,’ 
and it is at least likely that he used Charon to supplement Thucydides. Charon was 
a Lampsakene and probably saw the founding of the Themistokles festival. 

Themistokles was treated as a traitor for some years. Kimon’s prosecution of 
Epikrates, who had sent Themistokles’ family to join him in exile, was at some interval 
after the event (vorepov, Plutarch says, Themistocles, 24, 6, quoting Stesimbrotos) 
and perhaps in 450; * Epikrates was condemned to death. Until the Peace of Kallias, 
indeed, Themistokles’ treason could hardly be overlooked. But the change of opinion 
is certain,’ and his family was certainly recalled.” It is probable that the Lampsakos 
festival was instituted after this change of opinion and after the recall of Kleophantos 
to Athens. 


*When Themistokles lands at Ephesos he finds Artabazos’ men on guard there, though 
Artabazos himself is in Phrygia (p. 760). That there was any Persian garrison in Ephesos is no 
doubt false, but it should not in any case belong to the satrap of Daskyleion. 

* See Jacoby’s commentary on Charon, frag. 11 (no. 262), in Frag. Gr. Hist., Illa, p. 19: 
“der Lampsakener Ch(aron) sie als erster schriftlich fixierte.” 

7 When landing at Ephesos Themistokles expects to find Xerxes alive (p. 760: Eépé piv 78y 
a8eGs elyov Goris eyv A€yay) but the king whom he actually encounters is Artaxerxes (not named, 
but cf. p. 761: aitwov guot yevéoBar wai warp gus py dpxew ‘EAAjvov). We cannot share Jacoby’s 
apparent suspicion that the later writers had some better evidence. What they thought incredible 
was that Themistokles landed at Ephesos in 470 and did not reach Sousa till 465; they therefore 
made him either land in Asia later (at the time of the revolt of Thasos, Plutarch, Themistocles, 
25, 2, where, however, vdgov is a variant reading), or reach Sousa earlier (Themistocles, 27, 1). 
We believe the long interval to be a fact which the letter-writer has not obliterated. 

® See Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), p. 222, note 22. 

® His treatment by Thucydides and the comedians is well known; the most striking passage is 
Thucydides, I, 74, 1, where the Athenians at Sparta in 432 cite him as one of Athens’ main titles 
to glory. 

sf See Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, p. 147, note 44. 
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Had Themistokles any claims on revenue from Lampsakos? Had he exercised 
or waived such claims? Was the waiving of the claims the reason for the festival? 
Did Charon so report? Is Charon the source of our letter-writer? These questions 
will be hard to answer with certainty. They raise further questions about what hap- 
pened to property and title when a city passed from one regime to another." That 
Lampsakos was politically in the king’s possession when he assigned certain Lampsa- 
kene revenues to Themistokles seems to us highly improbable; but there were surely 
some Persian titles to property in Greek cities which had to be adjusted when peace 
was made. We suggest that Kleophantos, when restored to Athens, retained property 
in Magnesia and possibly in Myous, but waived his doubtful title in Lampsakos.* 


"1 For example, are the regulations for Selymbria in J. G., I*, 116 (Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., 
I?, no. 88) exceptional ? 
*? Or perhaps rather Kleophantos confirmed his father’s alleged action. 


CHAPTER IV 


PERIKLES’ PONTIC EXPEDITION 


The expedition of Perikles into the Euxine is related by Plutarch, Pericles, 20, 
1-2 (T97b), in a context which is perhaps timeless (though if any time be implied, 
it is earlier than the date now commonly assigned). Plutarch’s words are: 

eis 5€ rov Ildvrov eiomhevoas ordkw peyddw Kai Kexoopnpévm apmTpas, tals pev 
‘EAAnvion wokeow av éd€ovTo Sierpdéaro Kai tpoonvéxOn diiavOpamws, tots 5é mept- 
ocxotor BapBdpors EOvect kai Bacriedow avrdv kat Suvdoras éredeiEaro pev ris Suvdpews 
70 péyeBos kai rHv adeav Kai Td Odporos, 4 Bovdhowro medvTwv Kal wacav bd’ adrois memorn- 
pévev THY Oddaccar, LwwtTedor 5é tpicKkaidexa vais dwéhume pera Aapdxov Kal orpariwras 
éxt Tynoitewy tipavvov. éxmerdvtos 5€ tovrov kai tov éraipwr, alndioato mheiv eis 
Luwornv “APnvaiwr eedovras éLaxociovs Kal ovyKarouxeiy Sivwrevor, veapévous oikias 
Kal x@pav iv mporepov of TUpavvor KaTEcxor. 

Apart from the context (to which we shall return), the best and perhaps only 
indication of date is the mention of Lamachos. If, as can scarcely be doubted, this 
is the famous Lamachos, he died in Sicily in 414 B.C. Beloch advanced various 
reasons for thinking that he was not born before 470 B. C. and cannot therefore have 
held this command under Perikles before 440.* The Pontic expedition, consequently, 
is later than the Samian War. This is accepted by Busolt, Meyer, Rostovtzeff, 
Kirchner and Adcock.* Among the kings and dynasts whom Perikles wished to 
impress it is supposed that the most important was Spartokos, who founded the 
Spartokid dynasty in Pantikapaion in 438 or a little later, as “ Archon ” of the Greek 
city and “ King ” of the tribes around. 

Lamachos is thus the kingpin of this chronology. This officer makes three main 


* Beloch, Attische Politik, p. 325; Gr. Gesch., II, 2?, p. 216. The most important reason is 
that Lamachos is compared to veavias by Dikaiopolis in Aristophanes, Acharnians, 601 (“ youngsters 
like you") ; he was therefore “ offenbar noch nicht 50 Jahre alt” in 425. This may be so; the 
passage has a different sort of outrageousness from Demosthenes, XVIII, 136, where the 57-year 
old Aischines is called veavias (sarcastically; cf. 313) ; but it is outrageous, and rational inference 
is not quite simple. For Lamachos’ age in Sicily and for the phrase jAtcig zpoyjxwv in Plutarch, 
Alcibiades, 18, 2, see below, p. 115 with note 3. 

* Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 585, note 2; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV, pp. 77-78; Ros- 
tovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, p. 67 (“in the year 435"); Kirchner, P. 4., no, 8981; Adcock, 
C.A.H., V, p. 174 (“c. 437 B.C.”). Duncker (Sitsungsber. Ak. Berlin, 1885, pp. 533-550, 
especially pp. 541-542) urged 444 B. C. (spring and summer) and is followed by Minns (Scythians 
and Greeks, pp. 447 and 561). Robinson, giving a false reference to Duncker and misquoting him 
(see above), places the expedition “ probably soon after 444” and “ circ. 440”; Ancient Sinope, 
p. 151 with note 3 (reprinted from A.J. P., XXVII [1906], p. 151 with note 3). 
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appearances in history. The first is when he commands this detachment of Perikles’ 
Euxine force. The second is in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, which was played early in 
425; Thucydides (IV, 75, 1-2 [T133]) mentions him as one of the strategoi of the 
following year, 425/4, when he took a tribute-gathering squadron into the Euxine 
(early summer of 424). His third important appearance is in 415, when he is 
appointed one of the three commanders for Sicily; he fell in battle there the following 
summer. Beloch’s contention is based chiefly on the passage of Aristophanes discussed 
in note 1 above; he also suggests that he was probably not more than 55 years old 
on this last occasion. 

Plutarch, Alcibiades, 18, 1-2, says that Nikias was chosen for the command in 
Sicily against his will because the Athenians thought it wiser to balance his prudence 
against Alkibiades’ rashness; kai yap 6 tpiros otpatnyos 6 Aduwaxos nAuKia mponkwy 
Spws €ddxer pndev Frrov elvar rod “AAxuBiddov Sudavpos Kai diroxivduvos ev tots ayaor. 
“For Lamachos, the third commander, though eminent in years, yet seemed as fiery 
and as fond of danger in battle as Alkibiades himself.” We must probably not attach 
too precise a meaning to Plutarch’s phrase “ eminent in years” (Ackia mporjxwy),” 
but men with the taste for danger here described (and this agrees well with Lamachos’ 
character in Aristophanes) often carry their years very lightly. We note that Cha- 
brias, who died in circumstances of particular gallantry about 356, was already a 
strategos in 390, well over 30 years before;* Miltiades was probably not less than 
64 when he fought at Marathon, or 65 when he got his wound at Paros the next year.* 
Statistics could be easily collected to show that many Greek commanders remained 
in active service to much greater ages than 65. We believe then that Perikles’ Euxine 
voyage cannot be tied by Lamachos’ age to the ‘thirties, but that so far as that goes a 
date in, e. g., the early forties is not at all impossible. 

The question next arises whether the landing of troops in Sinope was a violation 
of the Peace of Kallias; if it was, a date in the early forties becomes improbable. 
It may be that Artaxerxes made no claims in Sinope (or on the northern coast of 
Asia Minor in general) and was content for Athenian troops to interfere in its 
government. Unless we suppose this (and it is not a very likely supposition) we 
ought no doubt to place Perikles’ voyage at some decent interval after the peace, or 
else before it. Can we put it as early as 450? 


*“ Dem 450 geborenen Alkibiades gegeniiber jAucta xpoyxwv” (Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II, 2*, p. 216; 
cf. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 585, note 2). T[porjxw» has of course no explicitly comparative sense 
(it does not mean “ ahead of ” someone else), but means, absolutely, “ advanced in age.” It is 
used by Plutarch of Nikias in 418 (Alcibiades, 13, 1, 78 xaf’ jAcciav rporovra). 

‘For Chabrias’ early commands see Kirchner, P. A., no. 15086. The alleged command in 
390/89 rests on the date of J. G., II*, 21, which is uncertain (J. G., II*, Addenda, p. 656), but those 
in the years immediately following are reasonably certain. 

® The identity of the victor of Marathon with the archon of 524/3 (Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 
VII, 3, 1; ef. S.E£.G., X, 352) is made probable by Herodotos’ words (VI, 39, 1), & ’A@yvnx 
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It could hardly be put much earlier, but the date 450 should be seriously examined. 
Lamachos then, we must suppose, was born about 480, was 30 at the time of this 
command, 55 in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 65 when he was appointed to the command 
in Sicily, 66 when he died in action. We suggest that none of this is impossible. 
Quite apart from Lamachos’ age, it is no doubt most unlikely that Perikles and a 
“large fleet’ could be spared so far from home in the years just before 450, when 
Athens was still at war with Sparta and Peloponnese. But in 450, Athens was quit 
of the war in Greece (Thucydides, I, 112, 2); her major operation was in Kypros. 
As against Kimon’s 200 ships meant for serious campaigning, Perikles’ squadron, 
though “large and splendidly equipped ” for its purpose, was no doubt of not more 
than about 50 ships. The native kings and dynasts who were to be impressed will 
have been not the Spartokidai but their predecessors the Archeanaktidai, and Timesileos, 
the tyrant in Sinope, will have been of the party of Nympharetos and those other 
Milesians named in Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., 1°, no. 35 (see below p. 256). It 
makes, we suggest, a good pendant to Kimon’s campaign, and was sufficiently sub- 
ordinate not to have infringed the Elpinike compact (Plutarch, Pericles, 10, 5).° The 
fact that peace was concluded with Persia in the following winter will explain why 
the expedition had so little result. If it belongs in 450, then no doubt we should 
understand the Kyaneai of the peace as the Kyaneai which mark the mouth of the 
Euxine;’ the peace forbade such expeditions for the future. The colonists in Sinope 
no doubt remained, and in Amisos as well.® 

If we date the voyage to ca. 435, the fact that no tribute was collected in Period 
Vi or VII (434-428), but was in Period IX and probably X is rather surprising. This 
sequence is in any case not without difficulty. A9 assesses cities on the north coast of 
Asia Minor (Herakleia) and on the eastern coast of northern Thrace (Apollonia). 
These are the two certain names, and others are likely further north. This was very 
probably a breach of the treaty with Persia, and Lamachos’ adventure at Herakleia 
in 424 (Thucydides, IV, 75, 2 [T133]) makes it certain that the attempt was made 
to collect money from the Asiatic coast. The embassy to Persia which turned back 
from Ephesos on the news of Artaxerxes’ death (Thucydides, IV, 50) was perhaps 


* Lamachos is, very probably indeed (see Kirchner, P. A., no. 8981), of the same tribe (Oineis, 
VI) as Kimon. If Lamachos was strategos for 450/49, we must suppose that Kimon was elected 
é€ dwdvrwv; on this question see Ehrenberg, A.J. P., LXVI (1945), pp. 113-134. 

* The Kyaneai are described in detail in Dionysios, Anaflus Bospori, 86-90. Strabo, XII, 3, 11, 
mentions the seapower of Sinope: érijpye ris tyros Kuavéwy Gadarrys, xal éfw 8€ rodAdv dywrwy pereixe 
rois “EAAnow. 

® Strabo, XII, 3, 14 == Theopompos, frag. 389 Jacoby (no. 115): Amisos was colonized for 
the third time by Athenokles and the Athenians and renamed Peiraieus. The parallel passages 
are named by Jacoby in his commentary; Frag. Gr. Hist., IID, p. 400. For [Skymnos], 917-920, 
see Franz Miltner, in Anatolian Studies presented to !Villiam Hepburn Buckler (Manchester, 1939), 
p. 193. The fourth-century coins of Amisos still give the name as Peiraieus; Head, Hist. Num.?, 
p. 496. 
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intended to settle this question; the embassy which went a year later and (as we 
believe, pp. 275-277 below) merely renewed the Kallias treaty should have put an end 
to such collection. The evidence for actual collection in Period X (34, III, 78) looks 
very tenuous, but we think that the Euxine rubric is the most probable supplement 
for this line; and Krateros’ reference to Nymphaion (frag. 8 Krech; see the Register 
and Gazetteer, s.v. Niudacov) makes it extremely likely that north Euxine cities were 
assessed as late as Period XIII. 

We suggest as a possible solution that A9 in 425 was a frank breach of treaty 
(cf. the entry Kedévdepis) due to Athens’ great confidence after the victory at Pylos, 
but that, after the renewal of the treaty in 423, Athens confined herself to the Euro- 
pean coasts, and did not assess Euxine cities in Asia Minor. We think this likely, 
whether Perikles’ voyage be put in 450 or ca. 435.° 


®In the casualty list J. G., I*, 944 [é w]éwa has now more probably been restored as [év 
"AA ]ora; Raubitschek, Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 25-27 (cf. S. E.G., X, 415). 


CHAPTER V 


THUCYDIDES, II, 13, 2-9 (T117) 


1. THE VaRIANT IN II, 13, 3 


While the enemy was on the march in 431 but had not yet entered Attica (about 
the middle of May, or early in Thargelion; Wade-Gery and Meritt, 4. J. P., LVII 
[1936], p. 379, note 10), Perikles gave an appreciation of the general outlook which 
Thucydides reports in this passage. It is not one of the usual Thucydidean speeches ; 
it is not in oratio recta, but in oratio obliqua dependent on a series of narrative verbs 
(e. g., mapnver, Papoeiv re exédeve, Er. 5€ ——— mpocerifer), and it is interrupted by three 
long parentheses in which Thucydides adds his own statements to corroborate Perikles’ 
picture. In the following short précis these parentheses are especially inset; they are 
in fact in the nature of footnotes. 


13,2: He gave the same advice as before, to evacuate Attica, to fight no pitched 
battle, to nurse the fleet, to keep the allies in hand. Their strength, he said, 
depended upon receiving the allies’ payments, and wars were won by policy and 
extra money. 


13,3: He spoke encouragingly of their 600 talents of annual revenue from the 
allies, and of their 6000 talents accumulated on the Akropolis, 
[That was in fact the sum even after the disbursements on buildings and 
for the siege of Poteidaia. ] * 


13,4: and of their 500 talents in festival gear, trophies, dedications, etc. 

13,5: He added to this the contents of the other temples and as a last resort 
the actual gold of Athena’s statue which was all detachable and weighed 40 talents 
of gold. All these they could use but must eventually repay. 

13,6: He gave this encouraging account of their money; in men, he said, there 
were 13,000 hoplites not counting the 16,000 garrison troops. 


13,7: [That was in fact the number of garrison troops during the invasions, 
made of oldest, youngest, and metoikoi. The length of wall to be garri- 
soned was 35 stades up from Phaleron, 43 of the city itself, 40 down to 
Peiraieus, 30 at Peiraieus. | 


13,8: He reckoned 1200 cavalry, 1600 archers, 300 ships fit for service. 


1 This may perhaps serve as a noncommittal précis of this crucial passage, not seriously mis- 
representing any of the possible readings. We translate the introductory ydép as “in fact,” here 
as in 13, 7 and 13, 9. 
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13,9: [These were in fact the figures, in each case,’ at the moment of the first 
invasion. ] 
And he repeated his usual arguments for the likelihood of victory. 


The passage which most concerns us (13, 3) is extant in two distinct versions: 
one in the “ book texts,” that is, in all the manuscripts of Thucydides (those which 
give Thucydides as a book, not in quotations), the other in an ancient quotation pre- 
served in the scholia on Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193 (T38i). Book texts are usually 
superior to quotations, and scholiastic quotations are particularly liable to corruption. 
But it is always possible that an ancient quotation preserves a text older and better 
than that of the book texts. 


The version of the book texts (T117 in A. T. L., 1) is as follows: 

Oapoeiv re éxédeve mpocdvrwv pev ELaxociwy tahdvrwy ws éni Td TOAD ddpov Kat’ 
éviavrov amd Tov Evupadxwv TH Tore Gvev THs GAAns mpoaddov, irapxdvrwy Se év 
TH} axporrohe ért Tore apyupiov émonuov éLaxioxiriwy raddvrev (Ta yap mreiora 
Tpiaxociwy azrodéovra pupia éyévero, ad’ av és Te Ta MpoTridaa THs dxpoTdhews Kal 
Tada oixodoujpara Kai és ToreiSaay dravnddbn). 


The quotation in the scholiast (T38i) begins at the word drapyxdvrwy; it contains 
some errors and a few late spellings of the kind common in quotations (these we note 
in a brief apparatus).* It has three significant variants which change the sense 
radically : 

brapxdvrev Se év rH axpomdde aici wore dpyupiov émonpov eaxirxiAiwv radavrov 

(ra yap mreiora tpiaxociwy amodéovra mepreyévero, ad’ Gv és re Ta mpomiAaa TIS 

axpomdédews Kai TaAXa oixodopnuara, Kai és TloreiSaav éravynhabn). 

dei more V, aye wore R. 

tpiaxociav R, 7a V. 

eis te Ta V, eis Ta R. 

eis VR. 

Ilo7iS (abbreviated) V, MoriSaav (corrected from Mordaiav?) R. 


According to the book texts, Perikles said there were still (ér rére, i.e., in May, 
431) 6000 talents accumulated; according to the quotation, he said that there had 


**Exacra rovrwy: we understand this to refer to the three figures given in 13, 8, for cavalry, 
archers, and ships. It is perhaps possible to understand it as referring to the whole survey (13, 3-8), 
but we think this less likely. 

® We report the Ravennas and the Venetus, using the published facsimiles (see the “ Table 
of Abbreviations,” s.vv.). We are indebted to Herbert Bloch and Werner Jaeger for help in reading 
these. We have omitted R’s numerous interpuncts (see Rutherford’s transcript in his Scholia 
Aristophanica, I, p. 117); V gives only the colon after wepteyévero. We have added the marks of 
parenthesis. 
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been such an accumulation for several years (aiei wore). Thucydides’ “ footnote,” 
according to the book texts, says that the accumulation at its highest had been of 
9700 talents but certain special expenses had brought it down; according to the quota- 
tion, the “ footnote” observes that in spite of these special expenses the accumulation 
still stood at something near its normal figure, namely, at 5700 talents. 

The first contention of this study is that the quotation preserves the original text, 
and that the book texts give us a corrupted version. The most important fact alleged 
by the quotation is shown to be true by evidence of which no ancient reader of Thu- 
cydides is likely to have been aware: there was, from 449 to 431, an accumulation 
of money on the Akropolis which stood at a fairly level figure of 6000 talents. We 
believe it certain that there was never an accumulation of over 9000 talents (or any- 
where near that amount). It is entirely probable (though here we have no exact 
corroboration) that the recent unusually high expenses had lowered the figure by 
May, 431, to 5700 talents.* 

These considerations of fact could not, however, be decisive. Thucydides might 
have been misinformed, or it is conceivable that the version of the book texts could be 
understood as a “loose” statement; we do not indeed deny the possibility that we 
have misinterpreted the (mainly inscriptional) evidence which we understand as 
corroborating the quotation’s text. More important is that the language of the 
quotation is more Thucydidean than that of the book texts. The meaning which the 
book texts require of ra wAeiora (“ the amount at its greatest”) would be unique in 
the more than fifty examples of w\ctoros with the article in Thucydides; the meaning 
which the quotation requires (‘‘ most of this ”’) is normal and in Thucydides is perhaps 
invariable. It is further worth noting that the phrase aiei wore given in the quotation 
is rare in most writers but relatively frequent in Thucydides. 

These questions of usage are discussed below. Meanwhile, can any explanation 
be found of the book texts’ variant? And, particularly, what is the origin of this 
figure of 10,000 (yvpia) which stands in the book texts? The figure of 10,000 talents 
as a sort of high point in fifth-century finance occurs elsewhere: 


(a) in four passages of fourth-century orators: Isoxrates, VIII, 69 (T79); 
XV, 234 (T82) ; Demosthenes, III, 24 (T47); [XIII, 26] (T49). All four are 
fairly close to 350 B. C. 

(‘b) in three passages of Diodoros: XII, 40, 2 (T58) ; 54, 3 (T59) ; XIII, 21, 3 
(T60).° 


* For the inscriptional evidence in question see below, pp. 326-341, especially 337-341. 

* The figure of 10,000 talents occurs also in Dion of Prousa, II, 36 (T60a) and Aelius Aris- 
teides, XIII, 160 (Dindorf, I, p. 262 [T21a]). The passage of Dion is from a conversation between 
Philip and Alexander; the figure is the cost of the Propylaia plus the Olympieion. In Aristeides, 
the Akropolis is said to have been denuded of its “ nearly 10,000 talents ” before the reinforcement 
was sent to Sicily in 414. In both the figure seems to be purely conventional. 
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The third passage of Diodoros (XIII, 21, 3) is probably from Timaios; it is 
certainly not from Ephoros, since it is in the speech of the Syracusan Nikolaos in 413 
and Ephoros’ work did not contain such speeches. The second passage (XII, 54, 3), 
very similar to the third’ and also in a Sicilian context, is perhaps likewise from 
Timaios. The first (XII, 40, 2) is almost certainly from Ephoros * and represents 
his rewriting of our passage of Thucydides (II, 13). 

Our suggestion is that it was Ephoros’ rewriting of Thucydides, II, 13 which is 
responsible for the figure of 10,000. The orators write under his immediate influence,” 
Timaios draws from him later; the book-text reading in Thucydides is a corruption 
induced by the Ephoran version.* 


2. Tue VERSION oF Epyoros 


We have not Ephoros’ own words, but Diodoros in XII, 38-40 gives what (he 
claims )* represents Ephoros’ account of how the war started, and it includes a para- 
phrase of Thucydides, II, 13.*° The paraphrase is fairly close but there are also some 
definite changes. One important change is that in Ephoros’ account Perikles made 
his survey not in May, 431, but in the preceding autumn." The change could be 
justified, since Thucydides points out (II, 13, 2; cf. II, 13, 9) that in May, 431, 
Perikles was largely repeating what he had said in the preceding autumn; and it 
enabled Ephoros to bring this survey into his story of the war’s origins. More 


® See XII, 41, 1: airias pév oty --— rowiral trwes bripéav, os “Edopos dvéypaye. 

* We have then to assume that Ephoros’ history of the year 432 was published (not merely 
known to Isokrates) before the de Pace, which can hardly be after 354. Ephoros’ publication is 
generally put a little later than this for two main reasons: frag. 119 (Jacoby [no. 70]) evidently 
presupposes Epameinondas’ death in 362, and frag. 37 from book IV is most simply understood 
as presupposing Philip’s renaming of Daton as Philippoi in 357 (see Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., IIC, 
p. 24; Barber, Ephorus, pp. 11-12). It is, however, uncertain whether this renaming is really 
quoted from Ephoros’ fourth book, and the passage about Epameinondas may have come in a book 
considerably later than that (XV?) in which he dealt with the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
The historical facts of the fifth century which appear as accepted in Isokrates, VIII and XV, 
seem to us to make the publication of Ephoros’ history of the Periklean age virtually certain before 
Isokrates, XV (Antidosis; see note 14 below) and highly probable before VIII (de Pace). It is 
of course conceivable that the de Pace and Ephoros’ Periklean history both draw from a common 
source ; we do not think this likely. 

5 J.¢., pvp is a marginale which has got into the text (being understood as a correction of 
mept-?). This would presumably not be deliberate, but the change of aici wore to én rére looks more 
deliberate —a consequential change. 

* XII, 41, 1, as “Edopos dvéypaye. See note 12 below. 

20 XII, 40, 1-4 paraphrases Thucydides, II, 13, 3-8. 

11 Diodoros includes his whole story of the war's origins in his year 431 or 431/0 (Euthydemos 
archon), but says that he is going to dive into the past (38, 1) ; Ephoros will have named no archon. 
The survey is made a part of the speech in which Perikles refuses to revoke the Megarian decree. 
In Thucydides’ account, the Athenians had, before the survey, voted not to discuss any proposals 
until the Spartans demobilized (II, 12, 2). 
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particularly it let him connect this survey with an anecdote about Alkibiades: Perikles 
had been worrying about how he should account for the moneys in his charge and 
Alkibiades advised him, instead of trying to give an account, to try to avoid giving 
one. These two very different motifs thus juxtaposed (the Thucydidean survey and 
the Alkibiades anecdote) produce a certain awkwardness, since Perikles makes war 
to avoid giving the account and then gives it after all.** Diodoros’ words are as follows: 


38,2: "A@nvaios ris Kara Oadarrayv wyepovias avrexopevoe Ta ev Andw KoWwh 
ournypéva Xphwara, Td\avra oxedov OxTaxuryxidua, perjveyKay eis Tas "AOjvas Kal 
mapédwxav dudarrev Tepixde?. odtos 8 Fv evyeveia wai Sd€q Kai Adyou Sewdrnre 
Todd mpoéxav tv todkuirav [= Thucydides, I, 139, 4]. pera dé twa xpdvov avn- 
Loxws am avrav idia miOos ixavov ypnudtwv Kai Adyov amaitovpevos eis dppworiav 
évérreev, ov Suvapevos TOY TEeTUZTEVLEVWY GTOdOUVaL TOY aToAoyLoLOP. 

38,3: adnpwovotvros § adrod wept rovrwv, ’AdKxiBiddys 6 ddeAdidods ——-— adopyrv 
avT@ wapéoxero THs TEpt TAY XpHnudTwv amodoyias. Yewpav yap tov Hetov huTovpevoy 
emnpwrnoe THY aitiay THs dans. Tod dé Tlepixdéovs eixdvros, Ste THY wept TaV 
xXpnudrwv amohoyiav aitovpevos (nt was av Svvaiuny dmodotvar tov mept rovTwvr 
Aéyor trois modirats, 6 ’AAKiBiddns Ednoe Seiv adrdv Cyreiv ph was aod Tov Adyor, 
GANA TAS pH aod. 

38,4: Perikles accepts this advice and determines on war; ovrw yap padwora 
imekdpBave dia tiv tapaxny ——— éexdhevierGar tov axpiBH Adyov Tav XpHnudrwr. 
There are other embarrassments too. 

39, 1-2: Pheidias and Anaxagoras are prosecuted by Perikles’ enemies. 


39,3: Perikles sees that war will stop this trouble; éxpwe cupdépew aird rv 
wodkw éuBadeiv eis péyav wodepov, Grws ——— pw mpowdéxnrat Tas Kar’ avrov da- 
Bodds, und’ éxn oxodjv kai xpovor éLerdlew axptBds rov wept Tov Xpnudtwv doyov. 
39,4: The Megarian Decree; Sparta demands its repeal. 


39,5: ovvaybeions obv wepi rovrwy éexxdnoias, 6 Tepuxdys, Seevdrnte Adyou aodd 
Svadhépwv anxdvrwy tay tohkurav [= Thucydides, I, 139, 4, as before], éreoe rods 
*"AOnvaious wy avapeiv 7d dupa, éywv dpxjv Sovdeias elvac -—— [= Thucydides, 
I, 141, 1]. ovveBovdrever obv ta amd Tis xdpas Kataxouilew eis THY woAW Kat 
@adarroxparotvras Siarrohepety tots Smapriatras [= Thucydides, II, 13, 2].™ 


*2 The awkwardness is ironed out in 39, 3: war made the Demos too busy to scrutinize the 
statement closely (dxpiBas, cf. dxpi8i in 38, 4). Jacoby in his text of frag. 196 indicates both these 
passages as foreign to Ephoros; though Diodoros states (in XII, 41, 1) that he has taken his 
account of the origins of the war from Ephoros, Jacoby holds that the Alkibiades anecdote cannot 
have stood in the same narrative as the prosecutions of Pheidias and Anaxagoras. We feel, however, 
that the Alkibiades anecdote has been combined and integrated with Perikles’ survey more thoroughly 
than Diodoros himself is likely to have done it; see below, p. 123. 

48 This is where Diodoros passes from the situation at the end of Thucydides’ book I to that 
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40,1: epi 8€ rod woh€uou redpovricpévws drohoywrdpevos éEnpiOunoaro pév Td 
mhiOos Trav cvppdxwv ———, mpds S€ rovrois 7d wAHOos Trav peraxexomrpéevav €x 
Anjou xpnyudtav ——-. 


At this point (XII, 40, 1) begins the paraphrase of Thucydides, II, 13, 3-8. The 
paraphrase is closer than appears from the opening words just quoted (Thucydides 
mentions no enumeration of allies nor says anything of the money having come from 
Delos) ; it is in fact very close indeed. But we have transcribed this long passage to 
make clear how different the context is. Ephoros takes an un-Thucydidean view of 
Perikles, and the intrusion of the cynical anecdote perhaps suited the temper of the 
day.** The changed point of view causes Ephoros to stress the facts that the accumula- 
tion was Greek money, not Athenian; that it had come from Delos; that Perikles had 
spent it on extravagant buildings. The anecdote and new context cause the one 
departure from the Thucydidean order (in Thucydides the income comes first, the 
accumulation second; Ephoros brings the accumulation to the front). It is perhaps 
symptomatic that we do not hear that there were 6000 talents left, but instead that 
there had once been 10,000 and that 4000 had been spent. 


40,1: é€npiOunoaro peév rd mARO0s TAV Cvppaxwv ———, mpds 5é rovrors 7d TAROOS 
TOV perakeKopirpéevanv ex Andou xpnuarov eis Tas ’“AOnvas, & ovvéBavev éx Tov ddpwv 
tats moet Kop ovvyOpoic bar. 


40,2: xowdv 8 évrwv rav pupiwy tadavrwy adravnwro mpds THY KaTacKevnY TOV 
mpomvdaiwy Kat rv Tordaias tokopkiav rerpaxurxihia Tddavra. 


Where did Ephoros get this figure of 4000? The answer depends on the answer 
te another question (the vital question) : which version of Thucydides did he read? 
If he read the version of our book texts, then he got the 10,000 from that, and he 
computed the 4000 by subtracting Thucydides’ 6000 from Thucydides’ ca. 10,000. If 
he read the version quoted by the scholiast, then he will have computed the 4000 for 
himself and obtained his 10,000 by adding his 4000 to Thucydides’ ca. 6000. This 
second alternative deserves, we suggest, serious consideration. He may (on this view) 
have obtained his 4000 by adding together (a) 2000 talents for Poteidaia, from 


in II, 13; what follows in Diodoros (40, 1-4) is taken closely from II, 13, 3-8. But similar things 
to II, 13, 2 are found in, e. g., Thucydides, I, 143; and in 40, 5 Diodoros comes back again to 
Thucydides, I, 141, 2-143, 2, thus finally telescoping the two occasions. 

** Athenian morale was at its lowest between the death of Chabrias and the entry of Demos- 
thenes into politics; it is not unfairly represented by Isokrates’ Areopagitica (VII) and de Pace 
(VIII). No heroic view of Perikles was likely. The last sentence in XII, 40, 3 (rovs re rav 
rohitav Biovs —-—— ebSaypoviav) has no Thucydidean original and is Ephoros’ own addition; its likeness 
to the tone of the de Pace is noteworthy, e. g., VIII, 124-125, Isokrates’ Areopagitica and de Pace 
are the two speeches which show best the milieu in which Ephoros wrote; and the de Pace and 
Antidosis (XV) are the two which show most clearly the effect of his work. All our quotations 
from Isokrates are from VIII and XV. 
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Thucydides, II, 70, 2 (T120), and (b) ca. 2000 talents for the Propylaia, from the 
same documentary source as Heliodoros used, who gave the cost of the Propylaia as 
2012 talents.” 

This would not be a realistic computation. But it is important to recognize that 
Ephoros’ computations are not realistic but (so to say) rhetorical or literary; he is 
interested in figures and finds them effective in making his picture vivid, but he is 
not so fastidious as a realistic computer must be concerning their exactness or their 
relevance. The 2000 for Poteidaia is of course not correct for the amount which has 
been expended when Perikles speaks ; but Ephoros is indifferent to that realistic aspect, 
as is shown by his moving the occasion of the speech back from May, 431, to autumn, 
432 (when the siege of Poteidaia had in fact only just begun). His rhetorical interest 
is in his point that Athens is spending money which is not hers; this is made effective 
by naming an actual sum: 4000 thus improperly spent, 6000 boasted of by Perikles 
as still left—that makes 10,000 talents of Greek money appropriated by Athens. 

We do not suggest that we can be sure exactly how Ephoros computed his 4000." 
The essential thing is that he can have computed in some other way than by subtracting 
6000 from 10,000,—that is to say, that he need not have found both those figures in 
Thucydides, II, 13. On the other hand there can hardly be any doubt that the figure 
10,000 has its origin in this Periklean survey: either Ephoros found it in Thucydides, 
II, 13, 3, or else (more likely, as we think) he put it into his own rewriting of that 
passage, as being the sum of Thucydides’ 6000 and his own 4000. It is not a mere 


*® Harpokration and Suidas, s.v. IporvAaa ratra. Heliodoros’ date is not known (see Jacoby, 
in P.W., R.E., s.v. Heliodoros[11]; Keil’s very speculative article in Hermes, XXX [1895], 
pp. 199-240, must be taken with caution; cf. Drexel, Ath, Mitt, XXXVII [1912], pp. 119-128). 
For his figure see Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., 1°, pp. 115-116. Most critics are agreed that it is too 
large for the Propylaia alone, and it is suggested that it includes the Parthenon (and Parthenos?). 
If so, we must suppose a statement not unlike J. G., I, 324 (Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, no. 64), 
which is, as for its greater part, an account of loans between 433 and 422. So Heliodoros’ presumed 
documentary source will have been primarily an account of the Propylaia expenses yet have con- 
cluded with a more comprehensive total. Was it in fact J. G., I*, 363-367? Or was it something 
more analogous to I. G., I*, 354 (as now restored by Dinsmoor in *Apy. ’E¢., 1937, II, pp. 507-511) ? 

® The computation we suggest (2000 Poteidaia +- 2000 Propylaia ; the former from Thucydides, 
II, 70, 2, the latter from a document, see note 15 above) may be borne out by the other changes 
which he has made in the figures of Thucydides, II, 13. He changes Thucydides’ 600 talents of 
income to 460, evidently on the strength of Thucydides, I, 96, 2 (T109) ; and instead of Thucydides’ 
40 talents weight of gold in the statue he gives 50, which is perhaps a rounding-out of the docu- 
mentary 44 talents (schol. Aristophanes, Peace, 605). This independence in figures is remarkable 
(he also changes the numbers of hoplites) and is perhaps due not to careless copying but to a 
genuine interest in figures, leading him to research. The research is not indeed always realistic, 
but we suggest that its results are apparent in Isokrates, XV, 111-113 (cf. T82a and 82b), where 
Isokrates evidently had a figure for Melos as well as for Samos and Poteidaia. Our reason for 
questioning the particular computation which we suggest is not that Heliodoros’ figure may be 
wrong (we find little difficulty in supposing Ephoros made the same hasty reading) but that 
Isokrates (Joc. cit.) gives 2400 for Poteidaia and one would think that this was Ephoros’ figure. 
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“ rounding-out ” of the figure 8000 which Ephoros also used (Diodoros, XII, 38, 2, 
quoted above). 


3. Tue 10,000 anp THE 8000 


It is not quite clear in Diodoros (it was no doubt clearer in Ephoros’ own words) 
whether “ the 10,000 talents” (XII, 40, 2 [T58]) was the same figure as the sum 
brought from Delos (XII, 38, 2 [T57]; 40, 1 [T58]). It was certainly the same 
money in principle, “ accumulated out of the cities’ tributes ” and therefore common 
property of Greece; but did Ephoros conceive of it as growing, or static, between 454 
when it was brought from Delos and 437 when the disbursement of the 4000 began? 
This is perhaps rather a realistic consideration, yet it seems to have occurred to 
Ephoros and his answer seems to have been that it grew. In Diodoros, XII, 38, 2 
the amount “ brought from Delos and entrusted to Perikles” is 8000, not 10,000; 
and XII, 54, 3 (T59) and XIII, 21, 3 (T60), where we hear of the Athenians “ taking 
10,000 talents from Delos,” are, as we have seen, probably not Ephoros but Timaios. 
It looks as if Ephoros used both figures, and 8000 is the figure for what was “ brought 
from Delos and entrusted to Perikles ” in about 450, while 10,000 is the figure for 
the highest point which it reached while in his charge. Three considerations point 
to this: 


(1) Diodoros gives both figures (XII, 38, 2; 40, 2) in that account of the war’s 
origins which he expressly says is taken from Ephoros (XII, 41, 1). 


(2) Isokrates gives both figures: in VIII, 126 (T80) Perikles placed 8000 
talents on the Akropolis (“ not counting the hiera ”’) ; in XV, 234 (T82) Perikles 
placed on the Akropolis not less than 10,000 talents.** 


(3) The two figures not only refer to different occasions but are derived from 
different computations: the 10,000 from a computation based on Thucydides, 
II, 13, 3 (if it did not actually stand in that passage), the 8000 from the Papyrus 
Decree (D13).” 


The Papyrus Decree is so called because the prime evidence for it is in the Strass- 
burg Papyrus (Anonymus Argentinensis) ; see A. T. L., 1, T9 (D13 in A. T. L., I). 
The writer (a commentator on Demosthenes) quotes the decree as moved by Perikles, 


** This second passage requires serious attention. It is what lends most colour to the view 
that the 10,000 is a rhetorical rounding-out of the 8000. This view seems to us impossible (see 
note 18 below): the two figures rest on different computations and refer to different occasions. 
Those who find a marked increase of senility between the de Pace and the Antidosis (XV) will 
impute the latter figure to senile confusion; but what is he confusing with what? If Ephoros’ 
story was what we suppose, Isokrates’ use of both figures for what Perikles “ placed on the 
Akropolis ” becomes intelligible. For the “ hiera” in VIII, 126 see note 20 below. 

18 This is fundamental and we think certain. The 10,000 must originate, one way or other, 
with Thucydides, II, 13, 3 and therefore is mot a rhetorical rounding-out of the 8000. The 8000 
cannot be derived from Thucydides, II, 13, 3 and must have some other origin. 
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as belonging to the year of “ Euthydemos” (he means Euthynos, the archon of 
450/49), and as being a preliminary to the great constructions on the Akropolis which 
started in 447. The decree authorizes the Athenians to “ use for these constructions ” 
(? the verb is missing) a fund consisting of 5000 talents of accumulated tribute. 
This was in 450/49; 16 years later, in 434/3, we read in one of the decrees of 
Kallias that a sum amounting to 3000 talents “has now been carried up to the 
Akropolis as was previously decreed” (D1, lines 3-4). This amount was not placed 
on the Akropolis in one sum but in instalments; we argue on pp. 327-328 below that 
there had been 15 annual instalments of 200 talents each in the years from 449/8 to 
435/4 inclusive,” and that the payment of these annual instalments, up to the total 
of 3000, was ordered in the Papyrus Decree. In that decree, then, Perikles devoted 
to the Akropolis fund 5000 talents of tribute already accumulated and yearly instal- 
ments out of future tribute up to the total of a further 3000, or 8000 in all. 

The sum of 8000 talents is mentioned explicitly not more than twice; Isokrates, 
VIII, 126 (T80) and Diodoros, XII, 38, 2 [T57] (it is also probably implied in 
Pausanias, I, 29, 16 [T90]). Isokrates’ evidence is no doubt the most valuable, since 
we have his own words and they are reasonably precise; Diodoros follows Ephoros 
whose evidence would be even more important if we had his own words. Isokrates’ 
words are (VIII, 126): “ Perikles placed on the Akropolis 8000 talents not counting 
the sacred moneys” (TleptxAyjs —-— eis —-— rhv axpdérokw avyveycey dxraxioxihva 
Tdhavra xwpis rv iepdv).” Diodoros’ words are (XII, 38, 2): “ The Athenians main- 
taining their claim to sea-hegemony brought to Athens the money accumulated in 
Delos for the general use, some 8000 talents, and gave it into Perikles’ charge.” How 
well do these statements square with the Papyrus Decree? 

They certainly do not represent the truth of it. The money brought from Delos 
was in fact a good deal less than 8000 talents, nor did Perikles at any one time place 
that sum on the Akropolis. Ephoros (or whoever read the decree for him) did not 
take in its provisions realistically ; he was impressed with the total, but not impressed 
by the fact that nearly half was to come in instalments over 15 years. Perikles may 
have named his desired total first, and then defined the two components, 5000 in hand, 
3000 to come. Perikles no doubt foresaw that the outgoings on his building projects 
would prevent the 8000 from actually accumulating; it is likely that he calculated his 
provision for feeding the fund so as to balance the expenditure which he contemplated, 
i. e., he meant the fund to keep at a fairly constant figure. But he is not likely to have 


*® Accordingly, Kallias confirms the assignment of a sum of 200 for the current year 434/3 
(now that the 3000 is completed) to repayment of debts to the Other Gods (D1, lines 2-7, and D2, 
lines 21-23). 

20 ec are no doubt the moneys from Athena’s own revenues, as distinguished from the 
secular moneys (i. ¢., tribute money) of which the 8000 was composed. We compute that these 
“sacred moneys” amounted in 449 to about 750 talents (see below, p. 337). A comparison 
with XV, 234 (T82) might suggest that the hiera were temples, but this seems to us unlikely. 
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gone into all that in the decree.* Ephoros was content to imagine the 8000 as a single 
sum; to be surprised at this is to mistake Ephoros’ standards. 

Diodoros’ phrase sounds looser than Isokrates’, yet it perhaps represents Ephoros 
fairly enough. Once he had entertained the false notion that the 8000 talents named 
in Perikles’ decree of 450/49 was a single sum, it was natural to identify it with what 
came from Delos. We moderns believe ourselves to know (chiefly from the serial 
numbering of the quota lists) that the transfer from Delos was in 454, some five 
years before the Papyrus Decree. Ephoros was probably unconscious of this interval 
and will in any case hardly have thought it important. The unfolding of Perikles’ 
plans (Papyrus Decree, Parthenon specification, etc.) put a new complexion on the 
transfer from Delos, and this fact disturbed his contemporaries; ** but Ephoros will 
not have seen this process in its stages. 

Ephoros, then, believed himself to know that (a) in about 450 the money lately 
come from Delos, some 8000 talents, was put on the Akropolis, on Perikles’ motion, 
and Perikles was henceforward in charge (this on the evidence of the Papyrus 
Decree) ; (b) there was 6000 left in about 432 (this on the evidence of Thucydides, 
lI, 13, 3); (c) a little before 432 it had stood at 10,000 (this on the evidence of 
Thucydides, II, 13, 3 combined with his own figures for the Propylaia and Poteidaia) ; 
(d) Perikles was continuously in charge and responsible; this is implied in the use 
of the Alkibiades anecdote. He will have made all this specific in the passage which 
Diodoros has condensed in XII, 40, 1-2 (quoted above, p. 123). Isokrates was entitled 
to name as the sum which “ Perikles put on the Akropolis” either 8000 [on the 
strength of (a)], or 10,000 [on the strength of (c) and (d)]. He was entitled to 
name (in VIII, 69 [T79]) 10,000 as the sum which could not save the Periklean 
Empire; and Demosthenes was entitled, for his different purpose, to name (in III, 
24 [T47] and [XIII, 26] [T49]) the same sum as the glory of that Empire. But 
Timaios’ use of the figure 10,000 for the money brought from Delos is a piece of 
rhetorical looseness (Diodoros, XIII, 21, 3; XII, 54, 3); Dion of Prousa and Aelius 
Aristeides (see note 5 above) are looser still. 

So much for those who drew on Ephoros. As to the actual facts, we summarize 
our hypothesis as follows. The 8000 is a real figure and was no doubt named by 
Perikles in the Papyrus Decree; Ephoros has only slightly misapplied it. The 10,000 
is a chimaera, the product of Ephoros’ own computations based on Thucydides, IT, 
13, 3; but 10,000 talents is a memorable figure and some reader of Thucydides put 
it in his margin. 


* The specifications for Parthenon and Parthenos were still to come and their scale proved a 
surprise; Plutarch, Pericles, 12, 2 (T96). 

*= Plutarch, Pericles, 12, 1 (T96): 4 8 —-— ebwpereordry rév rpoddocww —-— ravryv avppyxe 
TleptxAjjs. This must be from Ion or some contemporary. 
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4. THucypipEAN UsaAGEs 
The three places where the quotation differs significantly from the book texts are: 


(1) wepeyévero instead of pipia éyévero, 
(2) aiet wore instead of Ext tore, 
(3) éravndrdOn instead of dzavnhabn. 


(1) This is the fundamental variant; we conceive that it was the changing of 
mept- to pvpra which originated the book texts’ corruption. The change (whichever 
way it was made) affects the meaning of the surrounding words. The version of 
the book texts, ra yap wAelora tpraxociwy amodéovra pipia éyévero, has to be trans- 
lated, “ the amount at its greatest had been 9700.” The numeral is sufficiently sup- 
ported by IV, 38, 5, 6xra@ amodéovres tpraxoovor, though (as the commentators observe) 
Thucydides elsewhere always uses d5€éovra, not this slightly more emphatic dmodéovra. 
The difficulty is ra wAetora. “ Antea ra wAetora iam Portus maxima pecuniae summa, 
quae fuerat in acrario, recte interpretatus erat, ut mirum sit Reiskium hic haerere 
potuisse,” wrote Poppo in 1834; * since Reiske no one apparently has felt the difficulty 
and all have accepted Portus’ rendering. The nearest parallels we can find are 
(a) Isokrates, IX, 28: wapaxahécas avOparovs, ws oi Trods mrEiorous héyovres, mepi 
mevryKovra (Euagoras gathered a band “ of 50 men according to those who put the 
figure highest ”), and (b) Herodotos, VI, 46, 3: mpoorjue ——— Ereos Exdorrov Sinkdova 
7ddavra, Gre S€ 7 wAElaTov rpoaHAGe, rpinxdora (** 200 talents or at its highest 300”’). 
Against these rare examples in other writers we have to put the constant usage of 
Thucydides, who employs some form of 6 w\etoros, of wetoror, close upon fifty times, 
and without any exception it denotes “ the greater part ” of something.” 


23 Commentarii, II, p. 56. The difficulty becomes flagrant as soon as one observes (as Reiske 
no doubt did) the parallelism of ra yap rAciora, roootra: ydp, and raira yép --— Kai otk éAdcow —— = 
rovrwy in II, 13, 3, 7, and 9. 

** The examples are here arranged in categories. (1) Singular, with the partitive genitive 
expressed, type 4 wAclory ris orparuis: I, 5, 1; 30, 3; II, 98, 4; 1V, 34, 1; VII, 3, 4. (2) The same, 
type 7o wAciorov ris orparuis: I, 12, 4; III, 31, 2; IV, 35, 4; VIII, 17, 3. (3) Plural, with genitive 
expressed, type ras rAcioras ray wjowv: I, 8, 1; IV, 31, 2; 44, 2; 54, 4; VI, 15, 1; 30, 1; VII, 30, 2. 
(4) Singular, with noun in direct agreement, type rév rAciorov pOdpov: II, 51, 4; III, 1, 2; VII, 78, 2. 
(5) Plural, with noun in direct agreement, type of wAcioro: orparuirar: I, 60, 2; II, 84, 4; IV, 90, 4; 
VII, 4, 5; VIII, 40, 2; 92, 10. (6) Singular, with no genitive and no noun in agreement, type 
rm) wdciorov: II, 4,5; 1V, 109, 4; VII, 57,4. (7) Plural, with no genitive and no noun in agreement, 
unspecific neuter plurals, type ra wAciora: I, 115, 5; ITI, 104, 6; IV, 90, 4; VITI, 65, 2. (8) Plural, 
with no genitive and no noun in direct agreement, type ra wAciora (Sc. rdAavra OF tev TaAdvyTwy) : 
I, 18, 1; 50, 3; 110, 1; IT, 49, 6; 96, 2; IV, 25, 9; 26, 2; 38, 1; 131, 3; VI, 5, 1; 27, 1; VII, 71, 6: 
75, 5; VIII, 28, 4. Our instance, in II, 13, 3, will belong to category (8). I, 60, 2 may belong to 
(8) rather than (5), if it means “ most of the 2000 were Korinthians,” not ‘‘ most of the Korinthians 
were volunteers.” Category (4) is the least typical: II, 51, 4, “ most of the mortality,” but III, 1, 2, 
rov mAciorov durov (ray YAdv) = 7d wAciorov, and sO too Tov rAcioroy dyAov in VII, 78, 2; cf. Plato, 
Rep., Ill, 397d. 
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This sense is much the commonest in other writers too;* when, as in the two 
examples just cited, the words are to denote a “ maximum,” the phrase is formed 
so as to exclude ambiguity. When Thucydides wishes to speak of a “ maximum ” or 
of “ the greatest ” or “ the most numerous ” among a number of examples, he omits 
the article; ** Thucydidean Greek for the sense required by the book texts is perhaps 
Gre yap mreiora Hv. 

The version in the quotation is, 7a yap mAeiora tpraxociwy amodéovra mEepieyéevero. 
This allows ra m\eiora to have its normal sense, the sense it invariably bears in 
Thucydides. The tense of wepveyévero may seem surprising; we might expect zepi- 
eyiyvero, “ were surviving,” or “ were still there.” Rut the aorist is correct in a state- 
ment of accounts; in J. G., I’, 338 we hear each year of A€upa wepvyevdpevov and that 
so much qepueyévero 76 hépparos."” As a Thucydidean parallel compare III, 98, 3, 
oi mepvyevopevor, “ those who had survived the disaster.” The notion is, the quantity 
which has survived at the moment while the line is drawn.” 


(2) The phrase aiei wore, “ as a regular thing for some time past,” is almost a 
mannerism in Thucydides. It is not common elsewhere; Ast (s.v. wére) quotes 
one example in Plato,” there is none (we believe) in Isokrates or Demosthenes, Sturz 
(s.v. moré) quotes 6 examples from Xenophon.” Bétant (Lexicon, I, pp. 16-17, 
$.v. dei) gives 12 in Thucydides (13 if we include II, 13, 3; we believe this is 
exhaustive) ; this is about 10 per cent of his total uses of aiei. It occurs mostly with 
the imperfect or present indicative, or present participle, of eiyé (7 times: jv, I, 60, 2, 
VIII, 85, 3; éopév, VI, 89, 4; etoiv, I, 47, 3, VI, 82, 2; dvras, II, 102, 2; dvres, IV, 
103, 4) or trdpyw (IV, 78, 2, iripxev). Twice where it is used adjectivally (III, 


** Certainly in Attic prose. Herodotos uses the article sometimes where Thucydides would not; 
I, 136, 1, 1G 8& rods wAciorovs dxodcxvivr, “the man who produces most sons” gets the prize; 
VII, 25, 2, rov 8) dv wAciorov <cirov> (nisi legendum <ai>rov 8) dy wAciorov) means “ the largest 
dump,” not “ most of the corn”; in I, 32, 8, 9 8% &v ra wAciora Exy, the words ra wAciora are exactly 
equivalent to the anarthrous Accra just below (I, 32,9). We believe that these three and VI, 46, 3 
quoted above are the only cases; in VIII, 89, 2 and IX, 65, 2 we should probably understand “ most 
(of the ships destroyed) were destroyed here,” “‘most (of those who fell) fell here.” 

*6 Notably in III, 17, 1 and 4; cf., e.g., I, 9, 4; IV, 26, 4; VII, 70, 4. We think he would 
have omitted the article in the two phrases quoted (i. e., Isokrates, LX, 28 and Herodotos, VI, 46, 3). 
For Herodotos’ use of the article in such cases see note 25 above. 

*t See Meritt’s complete text in Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 366-368: col. II, lines 22, 28, 51, 57, 
75, and col. ITI, 28, 35, 59, 65. The word is never complete, but its frequent occurrence makes the 
restoration certain, The new fragment published by Schweigert in Hesperia, VII (1938), pp. 264- 
268, and the fresh readings by Raubitschek in Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 12-17, do not affect this 
question. 

28 A similar pluperfect sense is found in VII, 28, 4, ddvvaro: éyévovro, “ they had become pinched ” 
for money. 

2° Amatores, 133a; this is like the Thucydidean usage. 

% Hellenica, (1) II, 3, 45; (2) III, 5, 11; (3) IV, 5, 11; (4) VI, 3, 15; (5) Convivium, VIII, 
41; (6) de Vectigalibus, I, 1. These examples are all fairly close to the Thucydidean use, though 
Xenophon employs it with other verbs than eiyé (5) and imdpyw (2). 
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95, 1, xara rHv "AOnvaiwy aici wore dudiav; IV, 57, 4, dia tiv mporépar aici wore ExOpav) 
we have to supply odcav or imdpxovear; in the two places where it is used with other 
verbs (I, 13, 5, aiei 84 wore éumdprov eixov; VIII, 73, 5, aici Sijmore ddvyapxia ———- 
émixeimévous) it so happens that Thucydides inserts the particle 54, which is perhaps 
accidental. 

As against this, the phrase €ru ore occurs in Thucydides twice: V, 43, 2, HAtxia 
pev Ere Tore @v véos; VIII, 50, 2, vavapxov ert dvra tore.” 

From this we may infer that while Thucydides may well have written in our 
passage either érc rore or aiei wore (according to which he meant), yet it is improbable 
that anyone misquoting him should have hit on what is in fact almost a Thucydidean 
mannerism., 


(3) The verb éravahioxw does not occur in Thucydides (outside I, 13, 3), while 
dmavahioxw occurs 3 times: VII, 11, 3; 14, 2; 30, 3. This might be held to outweigh 
the greater frequency of aiet wore; but we think we shall be conceded the fact that 
there is no true analogy between the frequency of these comparatively rare verbs, and 
that of such particles as €r rére, nor any question here of a “ mannerism.” Indeed, 
in view of the rareness of the verb, éravn\afn may count as a /ectio difficilior. The 
only occurrence of it which we know in classical Greek is in [Demosthenes]. L, 42, 
To émitpinpdpxnpa amédoxev TO ‘Ayvia Tod xpovov ov éravnrwoev irép aitav, repeated 
almost verbatim in 54, ékéAevov airov ——— 7d émirpinpdpynpa azodideva rod xpdvov 
ov éxavndwoa imép tovrou émutpinpapxay (‘I told him to pay the epitrierarchema for 
the time for which I, as epitrierarch, had made extra disbursement on his behalf”). 
When the new trierarchs turn up late, the old ones continue as epitrierarchs, and are 
entitled to a cash sum (the epitrierarchema) when they are relieved, the sum varying 
with the length of their extra service. The verb éravadioxw is used with no direct 
object, but with a genitive of the time involved: “I had made extra disbursement 
for so many months.” Though it no doubt could if necessary have a direct object, 
this absolute usage accords exactly with the impersonal passive which Thucydides 
uses: éravnhaOn, “ extra disbursements had been made.” 

For these reasons we feel confident that the quotation preserves the true reading 
and the book texts have a corrupted reading. This is not scholiast’s Greek, and it is 
unusually free of those casual changes in the order of words, and omissions, not 
affecting the sense, which commonly mark quotations. Here we have three significant 
changes which cannot be casual since they cohere and radically change the text. It is 
evidently the version intended by the original annotator, who saw, in Thucydides’ 
aici wore, an illustration of the poet’s det @uddrrav. 


$1 That a phrase expressing so simple a notion should be so rare means that it is not the writer’s 
only way of expressing that notion. Thucydides in fact uses the simple ér in, e.g., II, 59, 3, er 


& dorpariye. 
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The quotation’s version may be translated as follows: 


“ And there was, he said, a regular standing amount of 6000 talents on the 
Akropolis. [The greater part of this, actually 5700 talents, was in fact still there. 
There had been extra disbursements from it for the Propylaia and other buildings 
and for Poteidaia.]” 


What is the antecedent of ad’ év? Perhaps avrév, to be understood with ra 
mhetora. The qualification which follows 7a wAeiora is slightly illogical, “ most of 
them [that is to say, all] minus 300”; we may compare VII, 57, 4, kai 75 whetorov 
“loves ——— mavres ——— mAnV Kapvotiwy, and I, 18, 1, of wAetoron Kai reXevraion m\qv 
Tov év XuxeXia. 

There is one other question of Thucydidean usage in II, 13, 3: the phrase as 
éxi 70 wodv. It occurs in three other places in Thucydides; it is fairly common in 
Xenophon, Isokrates, Plato.** There is no room for doubt concerning its meaning: 
“ usually,” “ on an average,” “ more often than not.” Isokrates, IV, 154, distinguishes 
it from xaf’ & éxacrov, “ not each case but the average”; Plato, Politicus, 295a, 
enunciating the principle that hard cases make bad law, says that legislation will be 
appropriate only in the bulk, a sort of average justice (xai ws éxi 76 wok) which may 
be a bit rough and ready in particular cases. The Thucydidean examples are: 


> # 


I, 12, 2: wai ordoes év tats médeow ws éxi 7d ToAD™ éyiyvorro, “ there were 
usually factions in the cities.” 

V, 107: 6 AaxeSaipdrior Fxvora as eri 7d TOAD TOApoow, justice may involve danger 
“and that is a risk which Spartans are usually the last to take.” 

VI, 46, 4: Kai mavrav as emi rd odd Tots avrois ypwyévwv, “ and since all of 
them more or less used the same” gold and silver plate, the impression made was 
considerable. 

II, 13, 3: mpoovdvrav pév EEaxociwy tadvrav ws émi Td TOAD ddpov Kar’ évvavTov 
dnd tov Evppdyov rH wore avev ris GAAns mpocddov. 

There had no doubt been some city without faction; Sparta had sometimes taken 
a risk for justice; there were some variations in the display of plate. What particular 
exception is safeguarded in the fourth passage? It has generally been understood that 
there was no doubt some year when the income was not exactly 600 talents. Nessel- 
hauf ** published Kolbe’s suggestion that the phrase especially qualifies ¢épov: there 
was some of the 600 talents which was not tribute. This is almost certainly true 
factually; and the position and construction of ¢épov is certainly such (whether we 


*2 Xenophon, Anabasis, III, 1, 42; 4, 35; Cyropaedia, I, 6, 37; V, 5, 39; VIII, 8, 5; Oecono- 
micus, 3, 11; 3, 15; 9, 5; 11, 20. Isokrates, II, 34; IV, 154; VII, 5; VIII, 35; XII, 30; 165; 
XV, 184; 271. Plato, Rep., Il, 377b; Politicus, 294e; 295a; Laws, VII, 792b; IX, 875d. 

83 Some mss. omit 7é but P. Oary., XIII (1919), 1620 has it. 

* Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 117. 
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call it emphatic or awkward) that practically every editor has felt bound to offer some 
explanation of it. No doubt the words can be taken as Kolbe suggests. But Nesselhauf 
overstates the case when he says the words must bear this meaning, and (citing VI, 
46, 4) writes, “ ein Begriff wird durch vorangestelltes * ws éxi 75 wodv eingeschrankt.” 
This is only questionably true of VI, 46, 4,°° and is untrue of the other examples. 

Thucydides may have been misinformed, or he may perhaps have used the word 
dépov here in a looser sense than, strictly, “ tribute” (as he has been thought to do 
in VII, 57, 4, where the Samians are said to be ddpov tworede?s). There is also the 
possibility that Thucydides did not write ddpov (i.¢., that it is either an editor’s 
addition or, more likely, a gloss). Its deletion would let us give to as émi 7d wodd 
what we think is its normal usage without bringing Thucydides into conflict with the 
tribute lists. 

With dépov deleted, the phrase aptly particularizes what is said in II, 13, 2: 
thy ioxiv avrots amd rovrwr (sc. Evupdxyeov) elvac tov xpnudtwv ris mpooddov. More- 
over ws éxi ro ToAU gives now the same sort of qualification to its clause as aiei wore 
gives to the clause following. We suggest therefore that dépov may be a marginale 
which, like pvpia, at some time intruded into the text.” We do not, however, regard 
the case as certain and so we have retained ¢épov in our version of the passage 
(see T117 in A. T. L., II). 

The following is the resulting text of Thucydides, II, 13, 3: @apoeiv re éxédeve 
TpooorTwv pev axociov rahavrwv ws ext Td TOAD dépov Kar’ évravrov amd Tov Evppdxov 
TH mode avev tis GAAns mpooddov, trapxdvrwv Se év TH axpowore aici wore apyupiov 
émuorrjpou éaxwrxiiiov taddvrev (Ta yap mrelota Tpiaxociwy amodéovra mepieyévero, 
ad’ dv és re Ta TmporvAaa THs dkpowdhews Kal Tada oixodopyjpara Kai és ToreiSaav 
éxavnrwOn), xwpis 5€ xpuciov ———. 


5 Our italics. 

** The phrase could perhaps be taken here as qualifying especially rois abrois (so Nesselhauf 
wishes), but it might equally qualify rdvrov; and in fact it surely, like the other examples, qualifies 
the whole notion. 

87 Sépov was probably (not quite certainly) written in the papyrus; Nicole, Textes grecs inédits 
de Genéve, 2 (p. 17); P. Rylands, III (1938), 548 is part of the same sheet. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE METHONE DECREES (D3-D6) 


The Methone inscription (D3-D6) contains two decrees virtually complete 
(D3, D4) and the opening of a third (D5); we must presume a fourth also (D6), 
since the secretary named at the top of the whole is different from the secretaries of 
the three whose prescripts are extant, and must therefore be the secretary of a con- 
cluding decree. This concluding decree will (among other things, no doubt) have 
ordered the inscribing of its three predecessors and itself. 

We thus have the names of all four secretaries,’ and two of them can be probably 
identified. D4 was passed in the first prytany of its year (lines 51-54; orders are there 
given to the second prytany, whose name is as yet undetermined), and its secretary 
was Megakleides. The year 426/5 is described in two places (J. G., I’, 324, lines 4-5; 
368, lines 2-5) as the year of the Boule whose first secretary was Megakleides. The 
identity is confirmed by the fact that the second prytany of this year was Kekropis 
(J. G., I’, 324, line 6) and the order given to the second prytany is executed by 
Kekropis in D8.* We can therefore be confident that D4 is of the first and D8 of the 
second prytany of 426/5 (July-August and August-September, 426). 

The secretary of D6 was Phainippos. His identity with the Phainippos who was 
secretary of Akamantis in 424/3, in the month Elaphebolion (Thucydides, IV, 118, 
11-12; Akamantis will have been the eighth prytany,* March-April, 423), is not 
perhaps as dead certain as is the identity of Megakleides, but it is hardly open to doubt. 

D5, then, comes between Prytany I of 426/5 and Prytany VIII of 424/3. It 
cannot, further, belong to the year 426/5, since the secretary of Kekropis in that year 
was Polemarchos (D8), while our secretary’s name was of 9 letters, ending in -es. 
Nor can it come in the first four prytanies of 425/4, none of which was Kekropis.* 


? Of the secretary of D5 we know only that the name was of 9 letters and ended in -es (this is 
enough to show that he is not the Polemarchos of D8). 

? The three facts following may be called certain: (a) D4, being of 426/5, contains orders for 
the second prytany, (b) the second prytany of 426/5 was Kekropis, and (c) the prytany of D5 is 
Kekropis. These three facts misled Kirchhoff into supposing that Kekropis in D5 was the second 
prytany of 426/5 and was fulfilling the orders given in D4. But in fact Kekropis in D5 belongs 
to the following year; the fulfillment of the orders in D4 is extant as D8. D4 and D8 are both 
moved by Kleonymos. 

* Cf. I. G., I?, 324, line 33. 

* The first secretary of the year was Pleistias; A9, lines 58-59; J. G., I?, 324, lines 17-18 (in 
Meritt’s text, A. F.D., p. 138). Prytany II was Oineis (A9, line 34; Wade-Gery and Meritt, 
A.J. P., LVII [1936], pp. 384-391), Prytany III Leontis (A9, line 3; Meritt, Hesperia, XIV 
[1945], pp. 118-119), Prytany IV Aigeis (J. G., I*, 324, lines 18-19; Meritt and West, Ath. Ass., 
pp. 55-56). 
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We believe that D5 is the special decree, the privilegium naming Methone, which was 
required (D4, lines 44-46) before Methone’s name could be included in A9. We there- 
fore ascribe it to 425/4, and its orator may well have been Thoudippos, the orator of 
AY, The list of names in A9 (including, we believe, Methone’s) was published before 
the end of the sixth prytany; Kekropis was therefore Prytany V or perhaps VI, about 
December, 425, or January, 424. 

The date of D3 is a more complicated question. We believe, indeed, that “ the 
previous Panathenaia ” which are mentioned twice (lines 8-9 and 31, rots mporépors 
Tlavafevaiors) should be understood as contrasted with “the present Panathenaia,” 
and that these two occasions are the Great Panathenaia of 434 and 430. This reason- 
ing is cogent, if we are right in supposing that two celebrations are in question and 
both of them are Great Panathenaia; the Great Panathenaia of 426 came late in the 
same prytany as D4, and thus, in the different prytany of D3, cannot have been “ the 
present Panathenaia.” The crucial question, then, is whether two celebrations of the 
Great Panathenaia (sc. the “ previous” and the “ present” occasions) are really 
required by the wording of D3, and to determine this we must look at the contents 
of this decree, and particularly at the first clause which contains the reference to “ the 
previous Panathenaia.” 

A. The ekklesia is asked to vote straightway between two alternatives in regard 
to Methone’s tribute (lines 5-9), and a note is appended that the ekklesia did so vote 
and chose the second alternative (lines 29-32). The two alternatives are these: 


(a) shall a new assessment tor Methone be made at once? Or 
(b) shall Methone pay no more than Athena’s quota on the amount assessed 
“at the previous Panathenaia ”’? 


The phrase “ the Panathenaia ” clearly denotes the occasion when tribute is assessed. 
The Greek adjective wpérepos is a comparative, and implies priority to something in 
pari materia; 6 wpdrepos évavrds is the year before the present year, ra apdrepa 
Tlava@rjvaca are the Panathenaia before the present Panathenaia.° Kirchhoff’s con- 
clusion, that D3 belongs to the time of the Panathenaia (that is, most likely, to the 
first prytany of the year), seems to us cogent.” He believed it was the celebration of 


* This has been well argued by Kirchhoff, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1861, p. 589. We are not prepared 
to assert that zporepos has invariably this strict comparative sense, but it is because it is to be 
expected that we have questioned the reading [pére] pov in D14, VI, lines 9-10 (A. T. L., II, p. 67). 
West’s formulation. therefore, “the decree states that there had been an assessment at the last 
Panathenaic festival” (our italics), is in our opinion wrong; A. J.A., XXIX (1925), p. 440. 

® West rejected this, because the decree provides that ambassadors shall go to Perdikkas and 
attempt to settle the points at issue between him and Methone, and if they fail then Perdikkas and 
Methone are both to send ambassadors to Athens for the Dionysia (March). “ It is inconceivable 
that the decree contemplated deferring the settlement of the question nine months or more” 
(A. J. A., XXIX [1925], p. 441). He thought that the decree could not have been voted more 
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429, the “ previous Panathenaia ” being that of 430, which was an assessment year." 


It is not impossible per se that tribute questions (particularly, as here, an exceptional 
question regarding one special city) could arise in off years, at the lesser Panathenaia. 
But such questions would not, we think, make of those lesser Panathenaia a com- 
parandum which would justify mporépous; to put this more simply, we think that in 
such a case the normal Greek would be rots wépvor Mavabnvaios or rots Mavabnvaiors 
Tots peyddous. The reference to “the previous Panathenaia ” implies, we believe, that 
the present occasion is a celebration of the Great Panathenaia.* 

Methone, then, had been assessed in 434 but had found payment difficult and was 
in debt (lines 9-16). In 430 the question rises, how to lighten the burden? Shall 
Methone’s tribute be lightened? * Or shall the old figure be kept with remission of 
all except Athena’s quota? The ekklesia votes for the second course.” 


We pass to the other clauses of D3: 


B. The debts recorded against Methone in the sanides (see above, pp. 15-16) 
shall be treated with benevolence if Methone stays loyal, and no steps for recovery 
of such debts shall apply to Methone without a separate decree (another privilegium) 
in which Methone shall be named (lines 9-16). 


C,. Perdikkas shall be requested to allow free movement to the Methonaioi by sea 
and land and not to march troops through Methone’s territory without leave; if no 
agreement is reached, Methone and Perdikkas shall both send envoys to Athens next 
spring (Dionysia). 


than two or three months before the Dionysia. The question in fact dragged for several years. 
We do not think that the seven and a half months, between Panathenaia and Dionysia, were an 
excessive time to allow for the start of the first negotiations, their breakdown, and the preparations 
for the second; for the appointment of fresh delegates, their briefing, and their journey to Athens. 
What in fact is allowed is the remainder of summer (September-October) for the first negotiations, 
and if they break down the new ones shall start first thing in the spring. The ambassadors (elderly 
men, line 17) are probably not expected to travel in winter. 

* Op. cit., pp. 591-592. 

* Compare the phrase éx Mava@yvatwy és Mavafjvaca in connection with the financial quadrennium, 
e. g-, D2, lines 27-28. Down to 430, there had been an assessment regularly at the Great Pana- 
thenaia since 454 with the single exception of A4 in 443, for which see p. 306 below. 

® The phrase used is etre dépov Soxei rdrrev (line 6). This makes it likely that in this and earlier 
assessments the taktai did not make an assessment for every city but only when there was a change 
in amount. Ceteris paribus, in fact, the traditional or Aristeidean figure was retained without com- 
ment. The procedure in A9 was notoriously different, and so perhaps was it in A8 (428 B.C.) also. 

10 Similar privilegia were no doubt passed for Dikaia and Haison as well; these will not have 
been published on stone, as Methone’s was not until 423 when the long series of Methone decrees 
was published as a whole. The consequence of D3 (and the privilegia for Dikaia and Haison) 
is seen in the drapyy rubric of Lists 25 and 26. This gives a satisfactory clinch to our chronology, 
but we did not choose to argue from it, since in List 25 the rubric is restored, and the date of List 
26 (though we believe it correct) is hardly certain enough to build on. 
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D. Perdikkas shall be informed that his credit in Athens depends on good reports 
from the troops at Poteidaia. 


The Greek phrase in this last clause is hoe orpazt[érac hor] éu Mored[ dja, and 
we take this to mean the army besieging Poteidaia (which did not surrender till some 
months later, in the winter of 430/29; Thucydides, II, 70). The phrase would be 
hard to understand if the Athenian colony were in existence.“ Finally, Methone’s 
debts (é¢éedeudrov, plural) make it likely that Methone has been a tributary for more 
than one year;** if our interpretation of the Panathenaia is right, she was first 
assessed in 434. She was assessed then for 3 talents, as we know from the fact that 
after D3 she continues to pay a quota of 300 drachmai (List 26, II, 53), and we have 
restored her name against that figure in 23, IT, 67. 

Methone’s presence in the Athenian Confederacy was evidently resented by 
Perdikkas (lines 18-23) and we may presume that her inclusion had been a hostile 
act. The first alliance between Athens and Perdikkas was probably in 436," and the 
first breach was before 433. It was probably in 434 that Athens made her alliance 
with the rebel princes Derdas and Philip, and the alliance with Methone (and her 
assessment for tribute) in 434 was no doubt part of the same policy. There was a 
brief second alliance with Perdikkas in 432, and a third in 431, which lasted without 
open breach till 424, but was extremely hollow.** The two decrees of which we have 
substantial remains, D3 and D4, belong to this period ; the covert hostility of Perdikkas 
is evident, and causes constant trouble to Methone. The envoys sent to compose the 
trouble in 430 (D3) evidently achieved little (see below, pp. 323-325) and there are 
two more Athenian embassies in Makedonia in 426 (D4); one of these is led by 
Leogoras (line 51), which is interesting in view of the relations of his son Andokides 
with Archelaos.* 

The victory of Pylos momentarily restored Athens’ prestige, and her confidence 
even more. The chief monument of this confidence is A9, and D5 is (we believe) a 
pendant to A9, and presumably ordered that Methone should pay tribute like other 
cities ; since it is included in this series of documents which for the most part favour 
Methone (and which were no doubt inscribed at Methone’s expense), the assessment 


11 West argued (op. cit., p. 442) that “ before the capture of the city, there were no soldiers 
in Potidaea ” ; but éu MoreSda: does not mean “ inside the city,” as J. G., I*, 945, line 1, shows. This 
was set out by Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 83, note 1. 

22 So West, op. cit., pp. 442-444, who, however, was reluctant to draw the full inference. We 
have frequently cited West’s paper (written when the evidence which he did so much to put in order 
was still in great confusion), mostly to signify disagreement. His paper was concerned to disprove 
any date later than 429; we have been concerned to indicate the misapprehensions which prevented 
him from going back to 430. Meritt, A. F. D., p. 23, followed West's chronology. 

28 For the history of Athens’ relations with Perdikkas see below, pp. 313-325. 

44 In 429 Perdikkas sent 1000 troops to join the Spartan Knemos; Thucydides, II, 80, 7. 

18 Andokides, II, 11; see below, p. 325 with note 106, 
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may have been more moderate than most in A9. In 423, finally, Perdikkas had 
quarrelled with Sparta and was therefore becoming more amenable for Athens. D6 
perhaps recorded some concessions gained from Perdikkas for Methone’s relief, suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to justify the publication on marble of the whole series of decrees. 
Methone remained loyal; she provided troops against Mende in 423 (Thucydides, IV, 
129, 4) and was the base for the successful invasion of Makedonia at the time of 
Perdikkas’ last defection (VI, 7, 3). 

The traditional text of D3, lines 12-13, has been ém[rpéwev re r]adxow epi rés 
mpaxoeos ’Afevaios, meaning that, under favourable conditions, the Athenians would 
allow an accommodation about the collection of Methone’s debts. We wish to suggest 
émt[ xopev amdér ]axow as a possible alternative, in which case the entire sentence would 
read: ‘‘ As to the debts outstanding which the Methonaioi have been written down as 
owing to the public treasury, if they are cooperative with the Athenians as they now 
are and become even more so, the Athenians shall grant separate consideration about 
the collection of them, and if any general decree is passed about the debts on the panels 
it shall have nothing to do with the Methonaioi, unless there is a separate decree about 
the Methonaioi.” We know of dzéragis as the separate assessment of tribute (T19, 
T10la), singling out for individual treatment a city that had once been one of a group; 
it is a very slight extension of meaning to let the same word refer to singling out from 
a group one city that is to have separate treatment respecting the payment of its 
arrears. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DELIAN SYNODS 


Thucydides records that, when the Athenians assumed the hegemony, “ Delos 
was their treasury, and the councils (synods) used to meet at the temple. At first 
the allies whom they led (whose hegemon they were) were autonomous and debated 
policy in common council (by means of synods in which all shared)” (I, 96, 2 and 
97, 1 [T109]). There is no vestige of these Delian synods in the time (from 433 
onwards) when Thucydides gives us a full narrative of events; the policy-making 
organ for the Confederacy at this time appears to be the Athenian Boule and ekklesia." 
The disappearance of the synods is evidently a cardinal stage in Athens’ usurpation 
of sovereignty, but Thucydides tells us no more. From the first of the two sentences 
quoted above it may perhaps be inferred that the Delian synods did not survive the 
transfer of the treasure from Delos to Athens in 454. Plutarch, Aristides, 25, 3 
(T94), reports (probably on Theophrastos’ authority) that at some time “ there was 
a question of moving the treasure from Delos to Athens, contrary to the agreements, 
and the Samians made a motion to that effect; Aristeides observed that this would 
not be right, but it would be expedient.” The scene is evidently a meeting of the synod.” 
The evidence cannot be called good, but such as it is it suggests that there was a 
meeting of the synod in 454, just before the treasure was moved. On this supposition, 
it is likely that the Delian synod was immediately replaced by the assembly of allies 
at the quadrennial Great Panathenaia at Athens, which we know as the occasion for 
the revision of tribute assessments. If so, should we suppose that in these meetings 
also there was (at least at first) discussion of policy, and voting? 

The evidence about the voting comes from Thucydides, III, 10-11, the speech 
of the Mytilenaian at Olympia in 428. He makes two references to the voting, as 
follows: 

(1) III, 10, 4-5 (T1122): nati wéxpe pev ad tod ioov yyotvro, tpobdpws eizopeba 
évedy) 5€ éwpGpev adrods thy pev ToD Mydov ExOpav aviévras, thy Sé trav Evupdyov 
SovAwow éayopuévous, ovK adecis ETL Tuev. GdVvaTor Sé OvTes Kal” Ev yevouevor dia TOAV- 
Undiav dpivacba oi Edppaxor ovidOnoav mhiv judy Kai Xiwv: jets 8 adrévopor 
87) dvres Kai éhevOepor tO dvopate Evveotparevoaper. 

“So long as Athens led us like equals, we were eager to follow; but when we saw 
her becoming less interested in the war against Persia than in the subjection of her 
allies, we began to feel nervous. Since the system of many votes had made them 


1 For the original constitution of the Confederacy see below, pp. 225-233. 
? This anecdote is further discussed below, p. 262 with notes 90-92. 
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incapable of combining to protect themselves, all of the allies except us and Chios 
were subjected; we two continued to serve in her campaigns, the so-called ‘ free and 


>? 


autonomous allies ’. 

(2) III, 11, 3-4 (1123): adrdévopoi re eheibOnpev ov 8e’ dAdo 7 7) Sorov avrois és THY 
apxinv evmrpemeia Te NOyou Kai yuopns paddov ébddw 7 ioxvos Ta Tpdypara épaivero Kata- 
Antrd. dua pev yap paprupio éxpavro pi) av rods ye icojpovs dxovras, ei wy Te NSikovv 
ols émpoav, Evotparevew* ev 7 adr@ 5é kai ra Kpariora Emi TE TOUS UrOdEEaTEpoUs MpwTOUS 
évverijpyov Kal Td TeXevTaia umrovres TOU GAAOV TEpinpHuevov dobevéatepa Eueddov ELev. 

“Our autonomy was spared for reasons of propaganda; Athens realized that 
opinion counts in power politics far more than force. We were standing witnesses 
to her character (surely allies wlio have an equal vote could not be forced * to take 
part in campaigns unless the parties attacked were in the wrong) ; and at the same 
time,‘ while she was using us (the strong to crush the weak) she was also reserving 
us to the last, knowing that the strong when isolated would no longer be so strong.” 

For the system of voting, we may infer from these passages that every city, 
small and great, had one vote, and probably that Athens had the same. The “ system 
of many votes ” caused the powerful cities (Mytilene, Chios, etc.) to be outvoted by 
the many insignificant cities which were under Athens’ thumb; Mytilene’s “ equal 
vote ” is no doubt (in the context of the second passage) equal in particular to Athens’ 
vote (cf. III, 79, 3), but that it was also equal to the vote of any other city is perhaps 
a fair inference from the use of the same word in I, 141, 6.° Such a general equality 
is also implied, of course, in “ the system of many votes.” 

Perikles (in I, 141, 6) names this system of voting as one of the disadvantages 
of the Peloponnesians in comparison with Athens. We may conclude with certainty 
that neither the Delian synod nor its Panathenaic successor (if such there was) still 
voted in this way in 432, nor consequently in 428, when the Mytilenaian makes his 
speech. The Mytilenaian, then, insists on the hollow speciousness of a system which 
the audience he was addressing did in fact use, and does not make the much simpler 
point that Athens had abolished even that show of liberty. 

Nothing much can be inferred concerning date. It is surprising that the speaker 
dwells so much on the past and especially on a system of voting which was certainly 
obsolete when he spoke. One possible reason for the obliqueness of his whole argument 


* The exact sense of this difficult dxovras is not material for our purpose. 

*The words aya pév -—— & rH arg b€ (cf. IV, 73, 2) combine to make these two processes 
(the standing witness to character, and the strong helping to crush the weak) parallel, if not strictly 
contemporaneous. 

* From this passage (I, 141, 6) we learn that the cities of the Peloponnesian League were also 
all isdynpor, “ equal-voting ”; and this is confirmed in I, 125, 1, Yidov empyayov rois fvyppdyous Graow 
boo rapjoay éfjs, kai peiLon, ai dAdocove TOAG. 
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may be suggested, namely, that he is meeting the criticism, “ Why did Lesbos do what 
she did in the Samian War?” Lesbos and Chios had joined with Athens in that war, 
providing 25 ships.*° His answer is, “ We had no choice, it is a mere pretense that 
we had ever had freedom of choice.” Both the passages quoted above describe a 
process which culminated in the Samian War. In the first, the subjection of all the 
allies except Lesbos and Chios must include the Samian War; the helplessness which 
let Athens subject them one by one was a consequence of the system of voting. In 
the second, the time for protesting against Athens’ encroachments had been while she 
was still dealing with weaker powers, before the Samian War; but again the system 
of voting had made that impracticable. It is not unlikely that the participation of Chios 
and Lesbos had weighed in the discussion in the Peloponnesian synod in 440, as an 
indication that Samos had a bad case; why had not Lesbos protested? The speaker 
makes the rather poor point that in the past such protests had always been outvoted. 

It is most improbable that there was any sort of synod, whether at Delos or 
Athens, which voted upon the Samian War.’ On the other hand, the speaker does not 
specify that the voting he mentions was at Delos; and the later we can bring the actual 
practice of voting the less irrelevant the references to it become. We suggest tenta- 
tively that the system of voting was not dropped abruptly in 454, when the treasure 
was moved and the Delian routine was exchanged for a new Athenian routine. Votes 
may have been taken at the Great Panathenaia in 454 and 450, and perhaps at Lesser 
Panathenaia or Dionysia. We see no way of judging when the last vote was taken; 
but between 449 and 445 the signs accumulate that Athens is purposing to usurp 
sovereignty, to exchange her “ hegemony ” for “ tyranny,” and by 432 the system was 
certainly obsolete. 

Is it possible that the Spartan demand in 432 that Athens restore autonomy to 
the Greeks (I, 139, 3; 140, 3) concealed a demand for the restoration of the synod? * 
If so, Perikles’ answer (I, 144, 2) is partly that the synods had lapsed before the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, partly that the Peloponnesian synods were manipulated for 
Sparta’s interests. 

Of the exact limits of the synod’s competence we are very ill-informed. A priori 
it is likely that its competence resembled that of the Peloponnesian synod; if it did 


* Thucydides, I, 116, 2. The demand was sent during the battle of Tragia (116, 1); it was 
perhaps Sophokles who fetched the Lesbian contingent (see Ion, in Athenaios, XIII, 81 [603e-f]). 
The first Lesbian proposals to Sparta (before 431, Thucydides, III, 2, 1 and 13, 1) were no doubt 
later than this. 

* There was no doubt a vote in the ekklesia. Plutarch’s words (Pericles, 25, 1), rov 8 xpos 
Saplovs réAquov ——— rov TepuxAda Yndicacba, may mean that this was one of Perikles’ psephismata 
(Pericles, 8,7). A vote in the ekklesia would not of course exclude a synod vote. 

® See the association of autonomy and synods in Thucydides, I, 97, 1; and perhaps of atrévopo 
and igoyrovs in ITI, 11, 3-4. It would give added point to Perikles’ jibes at the Peloponnesian 
synods in I, 141, 6-7. 
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not, then Thucydides’ very general phrase, dd xowdv Evvddwv Bovdevévrwr, will not 
help us to determine the exact difference.’ The hegemonic power was surely protected 
somehow against being outvoted and compelled to execute a policy which it disapproved 
(against finding itself, in fact, in the position of Archidamos in 432/1, or Nikias in 
415). Possibly the members trusted in what the Romans called auctoritas. Larsen 
(note 2 on p. 194) observes that, e. g., in 432 the vote of the Peloponnesian synod 
was preceded by a vote of the Spartan ekklesia (Thucydides, I, 87; 118, 3; 119; 
125, 1); but certain things (e. g., the word BovAeoPa in I, 87, 4) suggest that this 
was not an automatic routine. The Spartan members presided in the Peloponnesian 
synod (I, 125, 1: of 8@ Aaxedaipdrioc ——— Wijhov émiyayov; cf. 87, 4) and we do not 
doubt that the Athenian members did in the Delian; perhaps the simplest is to suppose 
that neither of them would put a motion of which they disapproved. The hegemon, 
then, had what in Athens would be called “ probouleutic ” power. 


* Larsen, Harv, Stud. Cl. Phil., LI (1940), p. 196, note 1, says that this word BovAevévrur, 
“unless the reader is misled by the usage in other symmachies, can mean only that the policy of 
the League was determined by the assembly ” (i. ¢., by what we call the synod). We think indeed 
that it was; but we cannot see how the word compels this, nor how so general a word as BovAewyvrwv 
can be given precise content in any other way than by the analogy of comparable (but better known) 
institutions. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXTERNAL CONTROL AND TRIBUTE COLLECTION * 


The relations between Athens and the cities of the Confederacy were essentially 
individualistic. Even in the beginning, when the synod first met on Delos to discuss 
common policy, the Athenians were given the mandate of deciding which cities should 
furnish ships and which should pay money in support of the war against Persia. 

The position of direct administrative responsibility thus created was strengthened 
with the changing development of the Confederacy, which served only to weaken the 
bonds of common administrative effort and to emphasize the separate status of each 
member. Rebellion was individually suppressed, and commutation of ships to money 
in fulfillment of confederate pledges was individually negotiated. 

When the synod no longer met on Delos, there were, it is true, Athenian decrees 
and regulations which applied generally to all cities.* or to groups of cities,’ but each 
city was held individually responsible for obedience even to a general rule. The para- 
mount agent for the enforcement of law and order was, of course, the Athenian navy, 
which also played a considerable rdle, especially during the Archidamian War, in the 
collection of the tribute.‘ Aristotle speaks of twenty patrol ships after the commence- 
ment of the war,” but the duties of the navy went far beyond what these could do, 
and are sufficiently obvious and so well attested that they need no further documenta- 
tion here. 

The first evidence of the more intimate details of the Athenian pattern of control 
is found in the Regulations for Erythrai (D10),° which mention the presence of 


* See Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 380-385. 

2 E. g., D7, D8, D14, J. G., I*, 76. Reference to these xowa yndicpara wepi trav Evppdyov appears 
in D4, lines 41-44 (cf. also D3, lines 13-15). Every assessment decree was generally applicable, 
though the amounts of tribute were individually assessed. 

3 Like the cities in Thrace; J. G., 1*, 45, lines 16-17 (T78c). 

*See Thucydides, II, 69, 1; III, 19; IV, 50, 1; IV, 75, 1-2 (T119, T125, T130, T133) ; 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1070-1072, with scholia (T35-37) ; Xenophon, Hell., I, 1, 8 (T158); cf. 
also Aristotle, ’A@. ToA., 24, 3, dAAat 88 vijes ai rods Adpovs Gyoveat rods dd tod Kudpov dioyiAiovs av8pas, 
where ddpovs has sometimes been emended to ¢povpots. But see above, p. xi. 

5°AG. Tlod., 24, 3: vies 8% hpoupides eixoar, 

* One can make only the most general inference from the mention of a ¢vAaxy in the early 
decree which deals with Aigina (/.G., I?, 18). Hiller’s note (ad loc.) suggests that this ¢vAa«y 
was a garrison of Peloponnesians which the terms of capitulation expelled from the island, and 
Cloché, Rev. Belge, XXV (1946-1947), p. 54, note 2, assumes much the same thing: “ Cette 
inscription, trés mutilée, fait allusion, semble-t-il, 4 la garnison que les Péloponésiens avaient installée 
dans Egine (1. 3 et 1. 9-10), aux stipulations de la capitulation (I. 4) et a la défense de porter 
préjudice aux intéréts d’Athénes (1. 6).” It seems to us more probable that it refers to Athenian 
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inspectors and a garrison-commander. They were to choose by lot and then establish 
the new Erythraian Council.’ The existence of the garrison-commander implies also 
a garrison of military personnel (@povpoi), and these are, in fact, named in the same 
inscription.* The inspectors and the commander had other duties as well, the nature 
of the former’s being now lost to us because of the fracture of the stone (line 50) but 
those of the latter having to do with the security of Erythrai (lines 38-39), the 
receiving of the oath, and the setting up of the stele,” and, in time to come, with 
assistance to each retiring Council in the choice by lot of its successor.” We know 
also of Athenian dpovpoi in Miletos in 450," and of dpovpot in Samos in 440 who 
were taken by the rebellious Samians and handed over to Persia.** The establishment 
of garrisons must have been a common practice in enforcing discipline as well as in 
securing military control, and they were among the instruments of Athenian su- 
premacy which earned the odium of later generations.* These garrisons were an 
infringement of the sovereignty of the cities on whom they were quartered, and it 
was primarily against them that provisions for “ autonomy” of the cities of Asia 
Minor were written into the terms of the Peace of Kallias, as stipulated by the Great 
King, and into the Peace of Nikias, as stipulated by the Spartans for certain cities 
which had sided with her in Thrace against the Athenians. In point of fact dpovpoi 
and ¢povpapxoa are not known in Asia Minor while the Peace of Kallias was valid.” 
The garrison-commander whose duties at Erythrai were laid down “ for the future ” 
in 452 could not have survived 449, But the Athenians were able to circumvent this 


defense after the subjugation, like the ¢vAaxy in D17, lines 76-77, after the suppression of Euboia. 
Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 319. 

*DI10, lines 12-14: [dwo]xvapetoa: [8]? xai xatacréca tiv piv viv Bodiy rds 7’ [érox dros Kal 
[roy] gol leapxor 

® D10, line 55: gpopois. 

* If the restorations in D10, lines 69 and 75, are correct. 

2° D10, lines 14-15. rd 8 Aourdy rey Boddy Kai rov [dpdp ]apxov. 

*DI11, line 77: povpdv. See also dpopide in line 87 and [¢]vAaxes in line 85; this latter might 
be read as [¢]vAaxés (cf. D10, line 39; J. G., I*, 105, line 19; and note 6 above). 

** Thucydides, I, 115, 5: xat rods gpovpods rods 'APyvaiwy Kal rods dpxovras of joav mapa odiow 
e€é8ocav TuroovOvy (T112). 

** Lykon of Achaia was granted a dispensation by the Athenians (J.G., I?, 93, lines 11-17): 
Thy 8 vaiv jw Sera exxoploacGa éf *Axatias éxxomodabw nai ekévar airén wdév Kal xpymata éodye Sons 
"AOnvaior paréar, kal és rd "AOqv[a]lov ppdpia. 

* Plutarch, Solon, 15, 2 (T97e): & & obv of vedrepa rods *APnvaiovs A€yova: ras Trav mpaypdrwv 
dvoxepdas dvopact xpnorois Kal ditavOpiros éradvrrovras dorelws troxopilecOa, ris piv wépvas éraipas, 
tovs 8& dédpovs ovrdgas, pudaxas 8 ras ppovpas rav wéAewv, oixnua 58 7rd Seopwrrpiov Kadotvras. Cf. 
Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 385. 

** The garrison at Samos in 440 (Thucydides, I, 115, 5 [T112]) was not, by definition, in 
the King’s domain ; the terms of the peace applied to garrisons on the mainland only. In the fourth 
century Timotheos, though acting under explicit orders to respect the terms of the Peace of Antalki- 
das, yet besieged and conquered Samos (cf. Klee, in P. W., R. E., s.v. Timotheos [3], p. 1327). 
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embarrassment by the expedient of colonization. The colony which went out to 
Erythrai a year or two later took, in effect, the place of the garrison.” 

The inspectors, likewise, infringed on sovereignty, potentially, at least, wherever 
they were sent. Theophrastos, at any rate, linked them with the @povpai,” as did also 
D10 (453/2) in a context which leaves no doubt about their interference in matters 
of local government. In D7 they were given joint responsibility with the dpxovres 
év thot moder and the Council in making sure each year that the tribute was paid to 
Athens. Aristophanes ridiculed them in the Birds as pompous officials, and the treat- 
ment of the inspector who arrived at Cloud-Cuckoo-land proves how little welcome 
they found in the cities of the Empire.** But Aristophanes also shows that they 
counted on the support of local Athenian proxenoi, that they were interested in legal 
and political affairs, and that they expected to be treated with deference. We do not 
know whether there were inspectors in the cities of Asia Minor after the treaty with 
Persia. They were not soldiers, or even police, and the terms of the treaty seem to 
have been directed against Athenian military occupation. If a colony could remain, 
or be established, on the mainland of Asia after 449, as we now know to have been 
true at least in Erythrai and Kolophon, it is likely that an inspector could remain. 
His influence probably depended on moral suasion and influence through friends 
(proxenoi), supported by the threat of force if Athenian laws about the Empire 
were not obeyed or if the tribute was not duly paid. The Decree of Kleinias (D7) 
emphasized the duty of the inspectors in guaranteeing the collection of tribute; * 
doubtless the question of “ autonomy ” did not arise so long as the tribute was regu- 
larly sent to Athens.* One thinks inevitably of the well-known phrase of the later 
Peace of Nikias (T134): ras 8é wodes depovoas trav ddpov rov én’ ’Apioreidov aivro- 
vopous elvar. We believe that a city subject to a garrison was not autonomous, but 


© See below, pp. 283-284 with note 39. 

*T Harpokration cites Antiphon for his use of the word érioxoros and quotes from Theophrastos 
(T65): @eddpacros yoiv vy a’ ray roditiKéy trav mpds Kaipots dyow oirw* woAA@ yap KdAALov Kard ye 
Thy Tod dvdpatos Géaw, ws of Adxwres dpuootas pdcKovtes cis Tas wOAKS TEuTEW, OUK ExtoKOTOUs OVSE PvAaKas, 
ws *“A@yvaia. Theophrastos used the fourth-century word (see note 14 above), whether ¢vAaxas or 
¢vAaxds, instead of dpovpov’s or dpovpas. Suidas (T102) has a definition almost the same as that 
of Harpokration, and obviously derived also from Theophrastos: éricxoros: of wap’ ’A@nvaiwy cis 
ras Gryxdovs modus émoxdyaoGa ti map’ éxdvros repropevor cricxowor Kai diAaxes éxadoivro* ols oF 
Adxwves dppooras éAcyov. But Suidas has contaminated the definition by giving to @vAaxes and 
éxioxora the explanation which belongs to éricxora alone. The ¢povpof, who were called dvAaxes 
by later writers, were under a military commander (¢povpapxos) ; the éricxora, by definition and 
function, seem rather to have been civilian personnel. 

#8 Aristophanes, Birds, 1021-1034 (cf. T29). 

1° 1D7 also implies that they were general imperial officers, and yives no hint that they were 
excluded from Asia. 

2° There were plural érioxowo: in Erythrai (D10, lines 13-14) ; Aristophanes, Birds, 1033-1034, 
implies that this was the general rule: od davd; xai réurovew bn eroxdrovs eis tiv woAw, mplv Kal 
reBicbas trois Oeois ; 
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that a city with inspectors might be, so long as good behaviour permitted them, as it 
were, to remain aloof. 

Closely associated with the inspectors were the “archons in the cities.” They 
had general supervision of Athenian interests, numbering among their obligations not 
only the enforcement of Athenian decrees which affected the Empire * and assistance 
in sending the tribute to Athens,” but also the protection of individuals to whom the 
Athenian state extended its special care.“ The archons, as a magistracy of Athenians, 
are specifically attested for Miletos,** Samos,” Lesbos,”* Skiathos,** Kos,** Methone,” 
and indirectly for Limnai and Agora.” It is evident from the Decree of Klearchos 
(D14) that not every city had an Athenian board, for provision is there made for 
enforcement by local archons in those cities where no Athenian archons were in 
residence (§4), and it is also clear, we believe, from the terms of D21™ that there 
was no Athenian board in, for example, Therambos. Therambos was a small town, 
and could hardly have been expected to contribute to the support of the Athenian 
board in Aphytis if it maintained at the same time an Athenian board of its own. The 


*1 Like the Decree of Klearchos (cf. D14, §$1 and 4). We have assumed also that they 
assisted the heralds in the proclamation of the tribute assessment of 425 B.C. (AQ, line 42); 
cf. above, p. 76. 

#227, lines 5-11: [ré] Boddy wai ris dpy[ovras dv] réot wédeor Kal ros [émioxd]oros éryéAdcoba 
héw[os dv yo] vAAeyerar ho ddpos xara rd é]ros héxacrov xai dwd[yera] *AOévate. Probably this function 
of the dpyovres lies behind the statement in Bekker’s Anecdota (T44): é&xAoyeis: of éxAéyovres rovs 
ddpous, iva of dpyovres AdBwow. 

*8 See I. G., I*, 56, lines 2-9 (cf. T78b), a decree in honour of Leonidas of Halikarnassos: 
ew] pédcoBar 82 abré "Advert p[2]v rds mpurdves ai ren Bodev, dv 8 rear GAAeoe woAcor hoirwes "APevalov 
dpxoot ev r& humepopia ho, re dv héxacro Svvarol dow, hos Gu pa aduévra; J. G., I*, 108, lines 45-46 
(T77), a decree honouring the city of Neapolis in Thrace: xai ris Spylovs joe rods *“AGevaloy hoi dy 
hex[dorore dpxoot rév ovppdxlov (sc. éripédeoBar abrév) 5 I.G., I*, 118, lines 15-20 (178), a decree 
honouring Oiniades of Palaiskiathos: xai érws dy pi) dducprar empideobas riv te BoAny Thy de Bovdcdiooay 
cal rods orpatyyos Kal Tov dpyovra Tov év SxudBux ds dy fe éxdorore. Cf. also J. G., I?, 68/69, lines 12-14, 
for protection to the Boiotians, as restored by Meritt in S. E. G., X, 81. 

**D11, line 41: [w]pis ros dpxovras ros *AO[evaiov], and line 47: [A]oe dpxovres hor *AGeva[lov]. 

2° Thucydides, I, 115, 5 (T112): xai rods dpovpois rods "APyvaiow nai rovs dpyovras of joav mapa 
adiow eéSocav IiecovGvy. Aristotle’s notice (’A@. IfoA., 24, 2 [T40]) that the Athenians did not 
interfere in the government of Samos must apply to a time earlier than 440 B.C.: weo@évres 88 
Tatra kai AaBdvres tHy dpxyv Tots [re] ouppdxous Seoworuwripws éxpévro, sd Xiwv xai AcoBlaw Kai Sapiwy* 
tovrous 8¢ dvAaxas elyov tijs dpyijs dares Tas Te odirelas rap" abrois, kai dpyew ay Ervyov dpyovres. 

*¢ Antiphon, wepi rod “Hpgdou ddvov, 47 (T10): rots dpyover rots iperépois wapadoiva. Aristotle's 
reference to Lesbos, quoted in the preceding note, refers to a time earlier than 428 B. C. 

*7 7. G., I?, 118 (T78) ; see above, note 23. 

*8 Thucydides, VIII, 108, 2 (T153): ratra 8 wpdfas (Alkibiades) xai dpyovra év r7 KG xatracrjoas, 

29121, lines 6-8: rds 8 dpyovras o:[rod0rd |yrwv ros é&v “Al gure wap’ favtd]v OpapBaior xara [r]d 
whijOos* ao[wreA |dvrwv 8 nai ali dAAa woAc]is xabdéwep MeBwvains xara rd [abrd]y Ynjpiopa. For the 
interpretation of the text see Meritt, Hesperia, XIII (1944), pp. 218-219. 

*° Cf. rubric XI (A. T.L., I, p. 454: wédas aide dpyais oaav tov ddpov). See also the com- 
mentary on rubric I, A. T. L., I, p. 449. 

1 See note 29 above. 
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archons in Therambos thus furnish one certain example of the contingency envisaged 
in the clause of D14: [kai ei u]7 eiou[v] dpxovres “APnvaiwy (§ 4). The decision about 
which cities should have an Athenian (or Athenians) quartered upon them was in 
the competence of the Athenian assembly, and measures to ensure their support were 
stipulated in Athenian decrees.** Altogether, the “ archons of the Athenians ” and the 
inspectors must have counted for some hundreds of Athenian citizens serving in an 
official capacity as magistrates overseas. Aristotle says categorically that the daepopror 
apxai occupied 700 Athenians, and though the figure has been questioned because it 
repeats his earlier estimate of the number of Athenian magistrates at home we see 
no reason to doubt that it may have been substantially correct.” 

The decrees by which Athens controlled her Empire were sometimes proposed 
by individual orators, and, if so, they came to be known in the usual terminology by 
the authors’ names, each decree being called 76 Wydiopa 6 6 Seiva elve. The Decree of 
Klearchos (D14) is a good example of this type of reference ($12). But frequently 
the regulations of the Empire were drafted by commissioners (€vyypadeis). Under 
these circumstances the resultant decree could not be named for any one man; it had 
to be named in the next best way, possibly by the name of the archon, or by the name 
of the secretary, in whose term of office it was passed. The covenant between Athens 
and the cities of Bottike (J. G., I’, 90), for example, was to be inscribed on stelai 
which carried the name of the archon (lines 21-30) : ** ras 5€ youvOéxas ra [ode Kai] 
tov [hépxov xata|Oévar “Adevaios perv eu wode[e avaypa|do[avras éoréhe}] Aviva Kai 
7a 6v[6|parta rév [addeov] 76[v Borriaiov 7]6v xouvTiepévov rév didialy Kai rév youp- 
paxiav: kali émypddoau év r[é]e oréder 75 d[pxovros 7d dvopa, ed’ 6] éyévovro ai 
xo[v]v[@]éxac- Borria[ios & &v orédats AH] vas avaypad|cavr les xatabévr| ov év rots 
Iuepots Klara woédes, ém|ypddolarres év tails oréd\ats tov apxdv|rov ra dvépalra Tov 
Blorraiov. Such a covenant could be referred to later in Athens as ai EvvO7jxar ai 
éyévovto éxi tod Seivos dpxovros. Or, to distinguish it from other covenants of the 
same year, the reference might have been more full, including a brief description: 
ai EvvOijKas ai émi rob Setvos dpxovtos eyévorto TEpi THV TOAEwv TOV Borriaiwv. Sometimes 
the secretary, rather than the archon, gave his name to the decree. No archon is 
named, for example, in J. G., I°, 76, which deals with the first-fruits to be consecrated 
at Eleusis. Nor is there an orator; the decree was introduced on motion of the com- 
missioners. When Lampon moved an amendment in the ekklesia he quite correctly 
and precisely called the original motion €vyypadai and his own amendment a Wjducrpa. 
He had no need to bother about a date, for everyone knew the motion to which he 


®2 Cf. D21, lines 12-14, with the reference to an Athenian yyjdwpa. Aristophanes alludes to the 
establishment of these Athenian boards when he represents the ¢ypwparoreAns (Birds, 1049-1050 
[T31]) as quoting from a decree: “ day 8€ res eeAatvy rods dpxovras Kai py 8€xyTar Kara Thy OMAnY ———.” 
33°A@, IIoA., 24, 3: dpyxai 8 EvSnuor pty els Extaxoaious dvdpas, trepopior 8 eis Grraxogiovs. 


*¢ For the text see also Meritt, Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 81. 
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was speaking; but he did specify that the regulations were those which dealt with the 
grain (lines 47-48: ai yovyypadai rés aaapyxés 76 Kap7o Toiv Geotv) because he himself 
intended to introduce new évyypadai about olive oil at a subsequent session. For the 
Athenians in antiquity the full reference to J. G., I’, 76 was ai Evyypadai ai éni 
Tiorédovs ypapparevovros éyévovro mepi ris amapxis Tod Kaprov Totv Oeoiv. 

So it is with the vyypadai mentioned in J. G., I*, 45, lines 13-17 (T78c). Like 
the évyypadai of J. G., I*, 76, these Evyypadai must have been dated by the name of 
the secretary in whose prytany the decree was passed, and whose name (as in J. G., 
I’, 76) presumably stood in large letters at the top of the stele. There are several 
possibilities of restoration of the name; so we read simply: éav 8€ ris émurrpal reve 
émi rév yélyv rev tov amoixov, Boebév tals modes hos dxov)rara Kara Tas xovyypadas 
halt éri....°....]ro ypapparevovros éyévov|[ro wepi rév wéde]ov Tov éxi Opadixes.”® 

The naming of “ cities Thraceward ” does not imply that there was a Thrakian 
administrative district,” but the fact of the Evyypadai shows that some cities in Thrace 
had been grouped together with an obligation to defend Athenian outposts in case of 
attack. We learn from D21 that cities in geographical proximity to Methone were 
grouped in one decree, and D21 itself uses the Methone decree for reference and 
defines the same group, adding Therambos. These references were all picked up later 
in D4 (426/5), in which Methone was excused from blanket imperial regulations 
(lines 41-47): hé, 7 & av cowdr dojd[ipa w]epi rév xovppdxo[y] doediLovrar ’AGe- 
vatot me[ pi Boe] Peias @ d[A]Ao 7 polo |rarro[y]res réot wéAEor E [wept o | hor [2] epi 
Tov wodeov, hd, Te Gv dvouacri epi tlés modelos 7é[s] MeOovatoy doediLovrar rovro 
mpooé| Kev avroi|s, t[a] 5é dha pé, dAAG hudarrovres tev oder [Eépay adrév é]v rd TeTAy- 
pévor Ovrov. Here, as in J. G., I’, 45, the requirement of military aid was paramount. 

At the outbreak of the Archidamian War, the Athenians established a number 
of permanent garrisons.” One of these, we happen to know, was on the small island 
of Atalante off the coast of Opountian Lokris.** We know also of the garrisons which 
later blockaded the Peloponnesos, but they belong to the story of the war rather than 
to the management of the Empire. and are not here discussed. It is possible that the 
‘E\AnomovrodvAaxes, the garrison of the Hellespont, were established at this time. 
They appear in D4, lines 36-37 (426/5), and had control of shipments of grain 
through the straits. 

Well into the Archidamian War the Athenians had depended on their inspectors, 


%5 See now S. E. G., X, 34. 

8° Schaefer, Hermes, LXXIV (1939), pp. 246-247, lays correct emphasis on the exclusively 
geographical significance of the reference. 

*? Thucydides, II, 24, 1 (D20): dvaywpnodvrov 8 avréivy of *AOqvatos dvAaxas xateorycavto Kata 
yi wal kara Oddagcay, dhowep 8 EueAdov 8a ravrds Tod wod€wov Pudakev. 

*® Thucydides, II, 32: éreyioOn 8 nai "AraAdvry td *A@nvalav ppovprov rot Pépous rovrov reAevTawTos, 
4) eri Aoxpois rois ‘Orovvrics vijcos epijun mpdrepov ovca, Tod py Ayoras éxrAdovras éf ‘Orobvros Kai ris 
GAAns Aoxpidos xaxoupyciv tiv Evora. 
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the archons in the cities, and (when needed) on the fleet, to insure the payment of 
tribute. But early in 426/5 a decree was proposed by Kleonymos (D8) establishing 
in the cities of the Empire local boards of “ collectors” (dépou éxhoyets) who would 
underwrite the contributions of their respective cities and see that the collections were 
made.** These have been cited by the lexicographers,* and we believe that in D23 
there is an epigraphical reference (though the text is restored) to the local board at 
Knidos. It is surprising that the dictionaries refer only to collectors of the tribute, 
for there were also similar boards of collectors of the grain. In J. G., I*, 76 the allied 
cities were ordered to select such boards (lines 14-16): ras 8 odes [éy]Alo] yéas 
hedéoOa: 76 xap7o, abdor av Soxé adréor dprra 6 Kapro[s] éyheyéoeoOa. The render- 
ing of first-fruits at Eleusis was made compulsory for the allies, but an invitation 
was extended to the whole Greek world (line 30-31: Kat réou dAdeou TOAEow [7] El or] 
he[d ]AevtK€ow amdoeot). These two aspects of the decree, compulsion for the Empire 
and a hospitable welcome for all others, bring to mind the earlier Decree of Klearchos 
about uniform coinage, weights, and measures. The allies were ordered to conform; 
an invitation to do so was extended to the rest. It is quite probable also that Lampon’s 
proposed decree about the first-fruits of olive oil became law, that the same opportunity 
for participation was given to the Greeks at large, and that there were within the 
Empire éxdoye?s rod éXaiov as well as rod ddpov and rod xaprod. These offerings at 
Eleusis were an additional religious bond between Athens and her allies, supplementing 
the already long-standing obligation, which they shared with colonists,“ of sending a 
cow and a panoply of arms to the Great Panathenaia.* 

After 414 B.C. the adoption of the 5 per cent tax made necessary the appoint- 
ment of new collectors. Aristophanes (Frogs, 363 |T34]) speaks of an eixooroddoyos 
on Aigina in 406/5. Evidently the tax was being collected even where tribute had 
not been assessed, for Aigina had paid no tribute since its colonization in 431. But 
we do not know whether the tax was collected after 410 from cities that also paid 
tribute according to the reassessment of that year.” 


8° See Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 3-42. 

*° Bekker’s Anecdota, s. v. éxdoyeis (T44), has: of éxA€éyovres rovs ddpous, Tva of dpyovres AdBwow. 
GvopdaPnoav ard rod éxdéyev, 5 wép ort xparrecOar nai drareiv; the Etymologicum Magnum (T62) 
reads: éxAoyeis: of exA€yovres Tovs ddpovss ard rod éxA€yaw 7O mpdtrecPat Kai drareiv; Harpokration 
(T66) : viv 8 pds robs exAoyéas Tot dépov adxavta droypadéuefa; and Suidas (T100): éeAoyeis: of 
éxAcyovres Kal clowparrovres Ta dhedrdueva TH Sypogiw, dwdre Sou xprara Tovs woAras ciodépay, rovrous 
xara divvapey of xadovpevor éxAoyeis Séypadov. dAAG Kal of Tots ddpous dwd ray iaynKdwy dOpoilovres méAewv 
otras éAéyorro. 

*7.G., I?, 45, lines 11-13 (of the colony sent to Brea in 447/6): Botv 8 xai x[avhowAiay 
dad ]yev és Tlavabévaa ra peydd[a Kal és Avcoviowla dadddv. Cf. also AY, lines 57-58 (of the duties 
of the allies): meumévrov 8[2 &v] ré& wopre [xaBdérep dro]x[o]. We do not follow Wilhelm’s sug- 
gestion (Abh, Ak. Berlin, 1939-1940, no. 22, p. 5) that [pera rds dwoi]x[os] should be restored, 
signifying the order of precedence in the festival procession. 

42 D7, lines 41-42; A9, line 57. 

43 Cf. Meritt, Hesperia, V (1936), p. 389. 


CHAPTER IX 


DEMOCRACY IN THE ALLIED CITIES 


The charge that Athens insisted upon democratic constitutions in the cities of 
the Empire has often been made,’ and, despite occasional refutation,* has become 
standard in the textbooks and among lay students of Greek history. Since the evidence 
scarcely justifies so dogmatic a belief, we think it profitable at least to review that 
evidence. We set out the pertinent literary passages which are usually cited: 


1. [Xenophon], I, 14: The writer says that, if the oligarchs gain power in the cities, 
the Empire of the Athenian Demos will not last long.’ 

2. [Xenophon], III, 10-11: The writer says that the Athenians deliberately side 
with the worse element in the cities in which stasis arises; like favours like. 
Whenever they did choose the best element (the oligarchs), it brought them no 
advantage. Within a short time the demos in Boiotia was subjected, and the same 
happened when they favoured the Milesian oligarchs; within a short time the 
latter revolted and massacred the demos.* 

3. Thucydides, I, 19 (T104): The Lakedaimonians did not impose tribute on their 
allies, but established oligarchies to ensure loyalty; the Athenians gradually took 
away their allies’ ships (except the Chians’ and Lesbians’) and imposed tribute 
on them all. 

4. Thucydides, I, 115, 3: In 440 B.C., at the time of the revolt, the Athenians 
established a democracy in Samos.* 

5. Thucydides, I, 56, 2 (T105): The Athenians ordered Poteidaia to expel its 
magistrates who had come from the mother-city (Korinth) and no longer to 
receive these annual officials. (This passage is not specifically cited by Walker. ) 

6. Thucydides, VIII, 21: The democrats in Samos (412 B.C.), aided by the 
Athenians who were there (in three ships), rose against the oligarchs.’ 


* E.g., Walker, C. A. H., V, pp. 471-472. 

? FE. g., Robertson, Cl. Phil., XXVIII (1933), pp. 50-53. 

* Ei 8 lcxvcovew of rover Kai of ypnoroi év tais wéAcow, GALywrov xpévov 4 apy ~orar trod Sijpov 
rob ’AOyrynot. 

* Tots xelpovs aipoivra: év rais moet tats oracmlovcas. ——— of yap Spor rois duolos eivol cat. 
—-— bracdis & éreyeipnoay alpeiofa rods BeAriotovs, ob cuvqveyxey abrois, GAA’ evtds GALyou xpovou 6 
Sijpos ovAevce 6 év Bowrois* rodro bt Gre MAnoiwy dAovro rods BeAticrovs, évrds GALyou xpévov dwrooraytes 
tov 8ipov xaréxoway. This passage is not specifically cited by Walker. 

® TlAcioavres otvy "A@nvaicn és Sdnov ——— dypoxpariay xaréorycay. 

*’Eyévero 8 xara tov xpdvov Totrovy cai i dy Sdpm eravacracs id rod Bijou trois Svvarois pera 
"AOnvalwy, ot Ervyov év tpici vavol wapovres. 
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7. Thucydides, VIII, 64, 1 and 65, 1: Peisandros and his fellows (411 B.C.) are 
ordered to establish oligarchies wherever they put in at allied cities during their 
voyage. This they do.’ 

8. Xenophon, Heil., III, 4, 7: Agesilaos finds the Greek cities of Ionia in political 
confusion, with neither democracy, as under the Athenians, nor dekarchies, as 
under Lysandros.* 

9. Aristophanes, Acharnians, 642 (T27a): The poet has shown how the allied 
cities are governed by the democracy (1. ¢., the Athenian). (This passage is not 
cited by Walker.) 

10. Isokrates, IV, 104-107 (T80c): As a favour to them Athens established in all 
the cities the same laws and her own type of constitution. Cf. VIII, 79 (T79b) ; 
XII, 54 (T8la) and 68 (T81d). 

11. Aristotle, Pol., 1307b (T4le): The Athenians destroyed oligarchies everywhere. 


To the literary evidence we add the testimony of the inscriptions: 


12. Regulations for Erythrai (D10): After the revolt a democratic constitution is 
established by Athens (453/2 B. C.) ; see D10, line 7. 

13. Regulations for Miletos (D11): After the revolt an oligarchic constitution is 
tolerated by Athens (450/49 B. C.) ; see D11, lines 6-7. 

14. The Treaty with Kolophon (D15): Democracy is established (or continued) in 
Kolophon (447/6 B.C.) ; see D15, line 48. 

15. The Treaty with Chalkis (D17): After the revolt a democratic constitution is 
established (or continued) by Athens (446/5 B.C.); see D17, lines 62, 66- 
67, 71-72. 

16. The Treaty with Samos (D18, cf. no. 4 above): After the revolt a democratic 
constitution is established by Athens (439/8 B.C.) ; see D18, lines 21-22. 

17. Athens and Lesbos (D22): After the revolt a democratic constitution is estab- 
lished by Athens in Mytilene (427/6 B.C.) ; see D22, lines 6-7. 

18. Treaty with Selymbria (J. G., I’, 116): The Selymbrians (409/8 B.C.) are to 


choose the form of constitution they wish (lines 6-8).° 


‘ The evidence,” says Walker, “ warrants two conclusions; firstly, that democracy 
was universal in the subject states, and secondly, that no other form of constitution 
was tolerated by Athens.” Clearly, the evidence is not consistent and the passages 
listed above merit further examination. 

It is true that [Xenophon], in his generalizations, suggests that Athens always 


7 Tov piv Telcavdpov ebfis tore —-—— dwéoreAAov éx’ oixov ——— kal dpyro abrois ray tanxdwy modewv 
als dv mpocxéow éAcyapylav Kafiordvar. ——— of 8 ——— rods Symovs ev rais wéAeot KaréAvov. 

® Obre Snpoxparias Er obons, dowep ex’ "APnvalwv, obre Sexapyias, Gowep éxi Avodvipov. 

® [KaracrécacOar 88 SedvpB]piavds ryn wodi[reiav abrovdpos rpdror h]déro: av ériorovr[ a]. 
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supported the democrats; no. 1 above is illustrative of his point of view. This theory 
is in fact part of the thesis of the essay. Yet when he mentions specific examples, he 
cites occasions when Athens took sides with the oligarchical element. Of particular 
interest to us is Miletos, which was a tributary member of the Empire; here Athens 
supported the oligarchic faction (see no. 2). As it happens, we know epigraphically 
(see no. 13) that Miletos was left by Athens with an oligarchic constitution in 450/49; 
this may be, and probably was, the occasion to which [Xenophon] makes reference.” 
Of the later stasis mentioned by him we know nothing. Before leaving [Xenophon], 
we note that, according to him (no. 2), the Athenians chose the worse element when 
civil strife arose. This may imply no previous interference; it surely reflects no strong 
earlier support of the democrats. [Xenophon] does not prove that the Athenians 
imposed democracy on all the cities. 

Nor, indeed, does Thucydides. Walker writes of no. 3: “ The obvious implica- 
tion is that Athens not only insisted on a democratic government in the cities in her 
alliance, but that she still further interfered with their autonomy.” We are unable 
to infer this from Thucydides. The contrast between Lakedaimonian and Athenian 
treatment of their respective allies is not a political contrast at all, it is financial: “ the 
Lakedaimonians did not compel their allies to pay money, the Athenians on the other 
hand did; the Lakedaimonians maintained security and loyalty through subservient 
oligarchies, the Athenians held their position by gradually stripping their allies of 
ships and assessing them money.” If anything, the passage shows that Lakedaimonian 
interference was political, whereas Athenian was naval (and, therefore, financial). 

We learn from no. 4 that Athens established democracy in Samos (cf. also no. 
16) ; the significant point is that down to this time (440 B. C.) Samos had lived under 
an oligarchy. It may justly be said that Samos, one of the three remaining naval 
allies, was autonomous and, like Chios and Lesbos, was allowed to choose its own 
constitution. More significant, however, is no. 6, in which we find Samos, in 412 B. C., 
oligarchic once again. So between 439/8 and 412 an oligarchic revolution in Samos 
had been countenanced by Athens; this was after Samos had lost her privileged 
position.”* 

Until the revolt of Poteidaia, the city had received annual magistrates from 
Korinth (no. 5); this means that Athens had not interfered with the constitution of 
Poteidaia, which was in all probability oligarchic. 


2° Tf the known revolt of Miletos, ca. 457/6 (see below, pp. 253-254), was caused by oligarchic 
defection from Athens and massacre of the democrats, Athens would scarcely have left an oligarchy 
in Miletos in 450/49. In addition, the government which immediately preceded the crushing of the 
revolt was probably a tyranny. So [Xenophon]’s reference is to an event after 450/49, about which 
we have no further knowledge. Meiggs, on the evidence of the quota lists, which we interpret 
differently, dates this second defection in 448/7; J. H. S., LXIII (1943), p. 27. 

Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV, pp. 564-565, does not think that Thucydides’ words 
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We are left with a single passage (no. 7) from Thucydides in which there is 
supposed to be evidence for universal democracy. But Peisandros, on his voyage from 
Samos to Athens, would not call at every subject city or touch every area of the 
Empire; no doubt the very great majority of the cities along the route were democratic, 
and this justified the categorical orders given to Peisandros. We note that in VIII, 
64, 2-5 Dieitrephes establishes oligarchy in Thasos and the oligarchs then plan com- 
plete freedom from Athens, a step which the Athenian oligarchs have not foreseen; 
“ and I believe,” adds Thucydides, “ that this happened in many other subject cities.” * 

Xenophon’s testimony (no. 8) applies only to Ionia and is obviously a generaliza- 
tion. We should need more specific evidence than this to argue that every Ionian city, 
let alone every city of the Empire, was democratic under Athens and received a 
dekarchy under Lysandros. Nor does the passage of Aristophanes (no. 9) reveal that 
democracy was the prevalent form of polity in the states; rather, the poet says, 
“T showed what (our) democracy means to them (the allies).”” Rogers translates, 
“ The way that our wise democratic allies are ruled by our State democratic” (B. B. 
Rogers, The Acharnians of Aristophanes [London, 1910]). The line is therefore 
irrelevant to this enquiry. 

Isokrates is quite specific (no. 10): Athens instituted democracies in the allied 
cities. The problem here is not what he says, but whether we can believe what he says. 
It must be admitted that his comments on the history of the fifth century and on the 
Athenian Empire do not inspire an implicit confidence. In XII, 67-68 (T81d), for 
example, he is discussing the tributes paid by the allies to Athens, “‘ which, in the first 
place, they paid of their own free will when they conferred naval hegemony upon 
Athens ”; this is true enough. “Then,” he continues, “they paid not to preserve 
Athens, but to preserve their democracies and their freedom and to avoid the great 
evils of oligarchy ”; this ridiculous statement, which equates democracy with a sort 
of Utopia, has little relation to the historical situation of the Empire, plausible as it 
may have sounded to the readers of the Panathenaicus. For our immediate problem, 
and for many others concerning the history of the fifth century, Isokrates is not a 
reputable witness, as a glance through the Testimonia (T79-T82c) will prove.” 

Aristotle (no. 11) is the only author to report categorically that the Athenians 
put down oligarchies everywhere (wavraxod), and so, we may justly infer, established 
democracies everywhere. Yet the statement is proved false by exceptions which no one 
can doubt, and we can only believe that Aristotle, writing a century after the events, 
has made a careless and dogmatic generalization. 


necessarily imply an oligarchy ruling in Samos before the rising of 412. We see no reason to take 
the passage in other than its natural sense. 

22 Aoxdy 5€ por Kal dy dAAos wodAots tév tarnxdwy (i. €., not in all of them). 

** For another example of his gross exaggeration see below, note 29 on p. 251 (on T79b 
and the mercenary crews of Athenian ships). 
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To the evidence so far adduced something may be added. The Mytilenaians and 
Chians are called autonomous by the envoys of the former who seek aid at Sparta in 
428 B. C. (Thucydides, IIT, 10, 5 [T122]) ; this means that Athens had not interfered 
politically, for such interference would have been a flagrant breach of autonomy. 
The autonomy of Aigina had been guaranteed by the Thirty Years’ Peace (446/5), 
and later, just before the Peloponnesian War, the Aiginetans claimed that their au- 
tonomy had been encroached upon (Thucydides, I, 67, 2) ; the complaint could at least 
be debated and, to judge by the care which the Athenians elsewhere took (1, 44, 1) 
not to breach the treaty, it is unlikely that they had imposed a constitution on Aigina. 
In the Peace of Nikias (421 B.C.) Athens guaranteed autonomy to nine Thrakian 
cities (Thucydides, V, 18, 5-6 [T134]): Argilos, Stageira, Akanthos, Stolos, Olyn- 
thos, Spartolos, Mekyberna, Gale, Singos.** The guarantee was to protect rebels from 
punishment; it does not prove anything about the pre-war status of the cities. 

Within the Empire, and paying tribute to Athens, at least in the early years, 
were dynasts, all of whom were in the Karian district: Paktyes (named in Lists 2 
and 4; his seat, Idyma, pays as late as 13 and is assessed in A9), Pikres (1, 5, 23, 28; 
his seat, Syangela, appears regularly), Sa——— (assessed in A9; his seat, Killara, 
appears in 4), Sambaktys (1 and 3), Tymnes (10, 13, 14, 15, assessed in A9), an 
unknown (assessed in A9; his seat, Kindye, appears in 2, 5, 8, 12, 13, 15). A dynast 
is incompatible with democracy. The record as a whole is sporadic, but Syangela and 
Kindye are fairly regular. 


We may now summarize the specific evidence, both literary and epigraphic: 

Erythrai: democracy established in 453/2, after revolt (no. 12 above) ; previously 
under a tyrant.” 

Miletos: oligarchy allowed in 450/49, after revolt (nos. 2 and 13); previously 
under a tyrant.” 

Kolophon: democracy established in 447/6, after revolt (no. 14). 

Chalkis: democracy established in 446/5, after revolt (no. 15). 

Samos: democracy established in 440 and reéstablished in 439/8, after revolt 
(nos. 4, 16) ; but by 412 the city had become oligarchic once again, with- 
out interference by Athens (no. 6). 

Poteidaia: autonomous (and oligarchic) until her disaffection, ca. 433 (no. 5). 


** For the last three see above, pp. 90-91. 

18 See below, pp. 254-255. 

1€ See below, pp. 255-256. 

11 The oligarchic Hippobotai were expelled from Chalkis (Plutarch, Pericles, 23, 4), which 
may indicate that the constitution had been oligarchic; they undoubtedly played an important part 
in the revolt. Democracy was probably established in Eretria at the same time (see D16, whose 
oath was the model for the oath of D17). 
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Aigina: autonomy guaranteed by the terms of the Thirty Years’ Peace in 446/5; 
constitutional interference before 431 unlikely (Thucydides, I, 67, 2). 

Mytilene: autonomous (and oligarchic) to 427 (Thucydides, III, 10, 5); de- 
mocracy then established, after revolt (no. 17). 


Thrace: autonomy of nine cities guaranteed by the Peace of Nikias in 421 
(T134), after revolt. 


Selymbria: political autonomy guaranteed in 409/8 (no. 18). 
Chios: autonomous (Thucydides, III, 10, 5). 


Dynasts: at least six dynasts appear in the records of assessment and collection, 
extending from List 1 to A9. 


On the basis of this evidence we may fairly claim that at all periods there were 
non-democratic states in the Empire. More than that, on at least one occasion Athens 
supported an oligarchy (Miletos), and on another she allowed the unseating of a 
democracy by an oligarchy (Samos). Significantly, it is never charged by her enemies 
that Athens imposed democracies upon her allies; she is said to have robbed them of 
their autonomy, it is true, but this could take many forms, such as the installation of 
a garrison or Athenian officials without respect to the form of constitution * (demo- 
cratic Erythrai and oligarchic Miletos received garrisons). Walker’s two conclusions 
(“‘ democracy was universal in the subject states ” and “ no other form of constitution 
was tolerated by Athens’), with which we began our enquiry, are not warranted by 
the evidence. 

That Athens interfered with the polities of the subject cities, however, is demon- 
strably true. Such interference could be provoked by revolt from Athens, civil strife 
within the city, or by wars among members of the Empire; sometimes stasis and 
internal wars led to revolt. Probably Athens was not slow to move, although, ap- 
parently, she sometimes did not move at all (Samos). When she did restore peace or 
loyalty in a state, she would naturally choose the side of the democrats or institute a 
democratic constitution; the demos, as [Xenophon] repeatedly says, would be more 
loyal to her than would the oligarchs. Yet even here there were exceptions (Miletos), 
although in all probability very few. 

We believe that the cities of the Empire were, for the most part, under democratic 
constitutions ; some had had these constitutions imposed by Athens, others (probably 
a great many) had adopted that form of polity without pressure from Athens. There 
was no rule, and, just as some of the cities lived without Athenian archontes in their 
midst,’® so some existed in peace under non-democratic constitutions. But during the 
Empire democracy was not only the fashion, it was no doubt expedient. 


18 See further below, pp. 228-229. 
*® See D14, $4, and above, pp. 145-146. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MEANING OF DOULEIA 


In I, 98, 4 Thucydides describes the fate of Naxos: mparn te atirn wodis Evppaxis 
rapa To KaberTnKds éSovkdOy. What is this douleia? It is certainly distinct from the 
avdparrodiopuds suffered by Eion (I, 98, 1) and Skyros (1, 98, 2). 

Aovdeia (Sovredoa, Sovlwfivat, etc.) is used of Persian intentions towards the 
Greek cities and so of the status of Persian subjects in the following passages: I, 16; 
18, 2 (6 BapBapos — —— émi rv “EAAdSa Soviacdpevos HrOev) ; 74, 2; 138, 2; III, 56, 4; 
VI, 82, 4; VIII, 43, 3; 84, 5. 

At the time when Thucydides wrote, douleia had become the normal status of 
Athenian allies. In V, 9, 9, before the battle of Amphipolis, Brasidas tells his new 
allies that, in case of defeat, the best they can hope for, if they escape avdpamodicpds 
or Oavdrwors, is to be SodAon of the Athenians, and with a heavier (xaderwrépav) 
douleia than they had before. And so we find it constantly of the situation of Athenian 
allies: I, 68, 3; 69, 1; 121, 5; 124, 3; III, 10, 3-5; 13, 6; 63, 3; IV, 86, 1; 87, 3; 92, 4; 
V, 86; 92; 100; VI, 76, 2; 76, 4 and 77, 1 (Hermokrates says that the Ionians 
exchanged Persian for Athenian SovAeia) ; 82, 3; VIII, 48, 5. 

The word is used of Athenian intentions in Sicily or Peloponnese: I, 122, 2; 
VI, 80, 5; 88, 1; VII, 66, 2; 68, 2; 75, 7. Douleia to Athens is alleged in III, 70, 3 
and 71, 1. Euphemos denies the intention in Sicily (VI, 83, 4) but appears to admit 
the status in Ionia (VI, 84, 3). ‘The Peloponnesians fear, after the Peace of Nikias, 
that Athens and Sparta intend such a status for Peloponnese: V, 27, 2 and 29, 3 
(cf. IV, 20, 4 and Aristophanes, Peace, 1082). The Kerkyraian, in I, 34, 1, says 
that it is not a proper status for a colony. 

Douleia is of course the natural opposite of eleutheria. For individuals it means 
personal slavery: I, 55, 1; 103, 1; II, 78, 4; III, 73; IV, 118, 7; VI, 27, 2; VII, 85, 4; 
VIII, 15, 2; 28, 4. In V, 23, 3, in the text of the Athenian treaty with Sparta, 
7, Sovdeia means the helots. In I, 101, 2 Thucydides says that most of the helots are 
oi Tav Takaiav Meronviwy rére Soviwbévrwv axdyovor, and this is the only passage in 
which the personal sense (slavery) and the political (subject status) cause any am- 
biguity at all; perhaps we should apply the political meaning here and translate 
Sovdwhévrwy as “ conquered,” but the ambiguity cannot be denied and is possibly not 
unintentional. In a few passages douleia is metaphorical: I, 81, 6; III, 38, 5; IV, 
34, 1; VII, 71, 3. Twice (as in [Xenophon], ITI, 11) it is used of the subjection of 
one party within a city to another: IV, 86, 4 and VI, 40, 2 (in the latter it practically 
means rvpavris, and we may compare the converse figure in II, 63, 2 and III, 37, 2). 
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In all other passages SovdAeia is the political subjection of one state to another. 
As such, it is the opposite of political édevBepia: I, 124, 3; II, 63, 1; III, 10, 3; 58, 5; 
63, 3; IV, 92, 4 and 7; 114, 3; V, 9, 9; 100; VI, 20, 2; 84, 3; VIII, 43, 3; 48, 5. 
It is the passive state answering to the active state of dpx7 (i. ¢., SovAevew = dpxer Oa), 
and this contrast is expressed or indicated in II, 63, 3; V, 69, 1; 92; 100; VI, 20, 2; 
VII, 66, 2; cf. VI, 87, 2; VIII, 43, 3. The intention of imposing douleia is disclaimed 
by Euphemos in Sicily (VI, 83, 4, see above), by Brasidas at Torone (IV, 114, 3), by 
the Boiotian Pagondas before the battle of Delion (IV, 92, 7; cf. Plataian fears in 
II, 71, 3 and ITI, 58, 5). Nikias says there is no douleia in Sicily (VI, 20, 2), but 
Euphemos works on the fear of it (VI, 83, 4). It is of course the opposite of the 
famous autonomia of the Peloponnesian League, yet Mantineia is conscious of having 
escaped it by withdrawal (V, 69, 1). 

These ambiguities arise from its popularity as a propaganda word and also from 
its very wide range of meaning: from the severest type of subjection, ev 6, «€ 
rataplwoar, avdpacr pev av radywora mporébecav, mai 8é Kai yuvarti ra amperéorara, 
woe S€ TH Tao THY aicxiorny éxikdnow (VII, 68, 2, Gylippos on Athens’ plans for 
Syracuse), to a simple loss of sovereignty, which may seem a rather comfortable state 
to the unambitious; II, 63, 3 (dodadds Sovdedew), VI, 80, 5 (rv adrixa axwdivas 
Sovdeiav), cf. VI, 88, 1, where the suspicion of Athenian intentions hardly affects 
Kamarina’s evvo.a. 

Speaking of the days of Minos, Thucydides (I, 8, 3) uses dovAeia as the noun of 
tmyjxoos: Sovdevew is merely a rather forceful synonym for tmaxovew. Dictation from 
one sovereign state to another, on any matter, large or small, constitutes SovAwous 
(I, 141, 1, tinged by rhetoric). Phrynichos (VIII, 48, 5) says that an imposed 
oligarchy will give as much sense of SovAevev as an imposed democracy. The recom- 
mended establishment of a full defensive and offensive alliance with Athens (III, 70, 
6, cf. I, 44, 1) seemed fraught with SovAeia (III, 71, 1, cf. 70, 3). Allies who revolt 
will receive SovAciav yakerwrépav 7 mpiv (V, 9,9), but even this is clearly distinguished 
from avSparodicpds (loc. cit.). Pausanias guarantees to Plataia not that she shall 
never be attacked (an enemy with a fair grievance might go to war with her), but 
that, if attacked and beaten, she shall not be “ subjected”: orparedoai re wndéva rote 
adixws éx’ avrovs und’ émi Sovdeia (11, 71, 2): the sentimental basis of the guarantee 
is explained in III, 58, 5: yay & F pevPepadOnoav of “EdAnves Sovdadcrere. It was vio- 
lated grossly ; the Plataians in their most moving speech minimize their own execution 
(which goes beyond Sovdeia, cf. V, 9, 9) in comparison with the extreme breach of the 
guarantee: rh MWAaraida OnBaida woujoere (111, 58, 5). 

What then does Thucydides say of Naxos? “ She was the first allied city to be 
treated as a subject, in breach of the constitution” (aparn re airy wékis Evppayis 
mapa Td kabeornxds éSovkdby). The constitution guaranteed autonomy (cf. I, 97, 1, 
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and below, pp. 228-229), and this douleia in some way infringed upon that autonomy. 
Thucydides does not say exactly how. Perhaps Naxos was compelled (rather than 
agreed) to provide xp7jpara instead of vats; perhaps she received a garrison (the 
most typical breach of autonomy, cf. D10, D11, and below, pp. 252-258), perhaps even 
a klerouchy. The particular form was of no importance for Thucydides’ point: that 
this was a precedent for treating the allies as subjects. Athens’ (or, better, the Con- 
federacy’s) case against Naxos was a good one: she had broken her oaths by seceding 
(see below, p. 228) and a new Persian attack was imminent. What was unfortu- 
nate, for the working of the Confederacy, was that such incidents gave too much power 
and opportunity to the executive, i. e., to Athens, the hegemon. In suppressing revolt, 
by which the oath was automatically broken, Athens herself went too far. This 
revealed the inequality of the alliance; but the disparity of energy between Athens and 
her allies was the fundamental fact, and it was bound to tell. Such is Thucydides’ 
verdict in I, 99 (see below, pp. 244-252). 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF THE FIFTY YEARS 


In the course of the narrative of Part III we shall argue that the allies made 
every effort to complete the arrangements begun on Delos, including the first assess- 
ment, by the spring of 477 B. C.; they would then be ready to turn their attention to 
the offensive war against Persia during the campaigning season of 477. We are thus 
led to anticipate almost immediate operations. 

Thucydides, after describing the Confederate machinery in I, 96 and after pre- 
senting his chronological principles in I, 97, commences his account of the Fifty Years 
by naming as the first event * of the period the capture of Eion: mpa@rov pév "Hidva 
THY éxi Xrpupdre Mydwv €xdvtwv wodopkia elhov kai Hvdparddiorav, Kiwwvos rod McAriadou 
otparnyovvros. The capture of Eion is placed in the archonship of Phaidon by the 
scholiast to Aischines, II, 34.*° The siege was grim and Eion was eventually reduced 
by starvation; the detail of the ancient accounts * implies strongly that the siege !asted 
through a winter and the final surrender has therefore been placed in the spring of 475.* 

We may well ask what the Confederates were doing in 477, when their enthusiasm 
was high and the navy was ready and eager to press the advantage against the 
demoralized Persians. This was not the time for a suspension of offensive operations. 
Walker finds * the answer to the question in the eviction of Pausanias from Byzantion, 
a necessary task which was completed by the end of 477. With much of his argument 
we agree: “ To gain possession of Byzantium, and with it the control of the Bosporus, 
was a matter of first importance to the Athenians and their allies, and although 
Pausanias must have had at his disposal a garrison of some sort or other, he had not 
the moral authority of Sparta behind him. He had been superseded in his command, 


1 We believe that in I, 98, Thucydides sets out first examples of types of allied operations: Eion 
is the first Persian fortress to be captured (there were others) ; Skyros is the first example of the 
subjugation and colonization of territory not held by Persia; Karystos is the first Hellenic city to be 
forced into the Confederacy; Naxos is the first example of the revolt and suppression of a member 
of the Confederacy (érera 8 xa! rév dAAww as éxdory EvvéBy). I, 99 is a brief explanatory digression 
on revolt and its causes, and the narrative is resumed in I, 100 with the Eurymedon campaign, 
which we date in 469. Thus, from the beginning of Confederate activity to 469, Thucydides men- 
tions specifically only four events, each, we hold, by way of example, for these years must have 
been busy indeed for the naval squadrons. Thucydides, I, 96-99 is printed in A. T. L., II as T109. 

*Td xporov piv Avowwrparov Kai Avxotpyov Kai Kparivov orparewvrwy éx’ "“Hidva ri Gri Srpvpore 
SepOdpyoay iwd Opaxdy, ciAnddres "Hidva, eri dpxovros *AGijvna Paidwvos. 

8 Herodotos, VII, 107; Plutarch, Cimon, 7. 

* Walker, C. A. H., V, p. 50 with note 1. 

5 C. A. H., V, pp. 466-467. 
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and in those distant waters he was a mere adventurer playing for his own hand.” 
We ate compelled, however, to place the expulsion of Pausanias and the investment 
of Eion (but not its capture) in the same campaigning season because of a papyrus 
fragment of Ephoros: * "A@nvator 8€ Kizwvos rod McAruddov orparnyobvros éxmevoravres 
éx Bulavriov pera Tov ovppdxwv "Hidva rv éxt Srpuporr [epodr éxdvrwv elrov Kai XKdpov. 
Both events must be set in 477 or in 476, along with the second capture of Sestos, 
by Kimon, if this is historical.’ 

The assault on Eion was the first major offensive against the Persians after the 
formation of the Confederacy and it must have been given a very high priority. There 
is therefore a good argument for placing the beginning of the siege in 477. Nor does 
this date demand an unreasonable reconstruction of the adventures of Pausanias. 
After his first acquittal at Sparta (478/7, winter), he sailed off to the Hellespont in 
a single trireme and established himself in Byzantion.* He may have made his way 
to Byzantion even as the allies were engaged in their deliberations on Delos; at all 
events they had already left Byzantion. But Pausanias’ stand in Byzantion was only 
temporary and the siege which resulted in his expulsion was not a major operation.” 
We know (from Ephoros) that the affair at Byzantion preceded the siege of Eion; 
yet Eion is named by Thucydides as the first Confederate undertaking.” Byzantion, 
however, should perhaps be regarded as belonging to domestic affairs, and the second 
capture of Sestos, if we accept it, was scarcely a major campaign. We might call 
Byzantion the first Confederate undertaking, but Thucydides takes as his starting 
point the onslaught upon Eion, the beginning of the full-scale offensive against the 
Persians. 

The Athenian commander against Byzantion, Sestos, and Eion was Kimon, 
whose age now becomes a matter of concern. We cannot assume that he became 


* Frag. 191 Jacoby (no. 70), 37-46. 

* Plutarch, Cimon, 9, 3 [T95c] (in the same campaign as the capture of Byzantion from 
Pausanias). Walker, C. A. H., V, p. 467, rejects it; but see below, note 55 on p. 206. 

* Thucydides, I, 128, 3: 8ynoota piv obxér: cferdudOy, idia 88 abros rpujpy AaBov “Epmovida dvev 
Aaxcdatpovioy dduxveirac és “EAAjorovroy ~——. Ci. I, 131, 1: nat ered) rq “Epmsovids vai 1d Seirepov 
exrAcicas ob KeAevodvtwy abréy towbra dalvero row, kal ex rod Bufayriov Bia ix’ "APyvalwy éxwoAvopxnbeis 
és péy Thy Xadpryy obK eravexvipa ———. 

®*Gomme (Commentary, I, p. 433) quotes Forbes’ note: “ the words imply a forcible expulsion, 
of which we should like to know more, but we have no right to assume, on very doubtful and 
indirect evidence, that he installed himself in full possession of Byzantium and was regularly 
besieged by the Athenian forces. Thucydides uses the same strong word (¢eroAdpxyoav Ama, 134. 2) 
of his starvation in the temple of Athene.” 

© See also the epigram cited by Plutarch, Cimon, 7, 4: 

wv dpa xdxeivor tadaKxapdun, of wore Mijdwy 
mawiv er’ "Hidm, Srpvpovos dudi pods, 

Aud 7° aldwva xpuepov 7’ érdyovres “Apya 
mpGro Svoperéwv eipoy dunyariny. 
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strategos before reaching the age of 30, and if we take 477/6 as his first year of 
command we must set his birth no later than 507 (spring). Now when his father 
Miltiades died, Kimon, according to Plutarch,” was not yet a man. In this year, 489, 
he was, according to our scheme, 18 or 19 years of age. This suits the usage and 
phraseology in the texts of Plutarch well enough. So we date the expulsion of 
Pausanias and the fighting at Sestos after midsummer of 477. We posit that the fleet 
proceeded to Eion late in the season and there invested the city, thus beginning the 
major tasks of the Confederacy. The siege lasted through the winter of 477/6 and 
well into the summer of 476; at last Eion capitulated, in the late summer of 476, in 
the archonship of Phaidon (476/5). This reconstruction makes a logical pattern of 
the ancient testimony and has the very great advantage of explaining what the Con- 
federates did in the season of 477 as well as that of 476. That is a real problem; but 
with the siege of Eion Thucydides begins his deliberate policy of omission, naming 
only first examples, and consequently the meagreness of our information about Con- 
federate campaigns from Eion to the Eurymedon is not a comparable problem, tanta- 
lizing as our ignorance may be. 

The colonization of Skyros followed the capture of Eion and we are probably 
safe in assigning both to the same archon-year on the basis of the fragment of Ephoros 
cited above and Plutarch’s report that the oracle instructing the Athenians to recover 
the bones of Theseus came in the archonship of Phaidon.** So we may place the Skyros 
incident in the autumn of 476 or the spring of 475. Of the war against Karystos we 
can say only that it fell sometime between 475 and 470, and that it took time (xpdér@ 
£vvéBnoav cal’ Gpodoyiav). The revolt of Naxos followed (pera ratra) and we tenta- 
tively assign it to 470. It could scarcely have occurred later, because the next event 
listed by Thucydides was the battle of the Eurymedon (éyévero 5€ pera radra), for 
which the evidence points to 469. Plutarch, after describing how Kimon brought 
Theseus’ bones back from Skyros and his resultant popularity, goes on to another 
famous incident which was cherished by the people: when Sophokles competed with 
Aischylos for the first time, in the archonship of Apsephion (469/8), the entry of 
Kimon and his nine colleagues into the theatre occasioned a departure from custom 
and the whole board of generals was prevailed upon to sit as judges. It was a special 
occasion (6 pév obv ayav Kai dua 7d Tay KpiTav dkiwpa Thy didrotipiay brepéBare) and 
we find the cause of the demonstration most satisfactorily in the prestige won by 
Kimon and his colleagues in the offensive which culminated in the overwhelming vic- 
tory of the Eurymedon. So we place the battle in 469 B. C. 

Thucydides promises, in effect (I, 97, 2), that he will set forth the record of the 


™ Cimon, 4, 4: pepdxvov ravrdzaow. In the Brutus, 27, 2, Plutarch says that Octavius Caesar 
was made consul otrw wdvy pepdxioy dy, GAX’ cixoordy dywy Eros. 

12 Plutarch, Theseus, 36, 1-2. 

13 Plutarch, Cimon, 8, 7-9. 
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Fifty Years in chronological order. Inasmuch as those who assume irregularities in 
his chronological order of events claim either that the promise was not implied, or 
(if implied) was not kept, it is necessary in any resumé of the argument to begin by 
observing closely what Thucydides did in fact say. He states categorically his reasons 
for writing the excursus on the Fifty Years: 


(1) Earlier writers without exception (dzaow) had failed to touch on the period. 


(2) Hellanikos, who did touch on it, did so briefly and not with chronological 
accuracy (Bpaxéws re Kai tols xpdvors ovk axptBas). 


These are the first two reasons which Thucydides gives for undertaking the 
excursus, but he adds a third, in the light of his whole history certainly one of equal 
importance, that the excursus will show at the same time how the Athenian Empire 
was established. The modern historian wishes that Thucydides had written more,“ 
but our disappointment does not entitle us to doubt that, in the opinion of its author, 
the excursus accomplished its purpose. Thucydides says that Hellanikos’ account was 
brief and was inexact in chronology, and that therefore there was still room for his 
own; we are consequently bound to believe that he meant his own account to be fuller 
than that of Hellanikos and to possess some chronological virtue which Hellanikos 
lacked. That it is fuller than Hellanikos (even if not so full as we should have liked) 
there is no serious warrant for doubting. It is important that unwarranted doubt 
about this should not lead to a general doubt about the whole implied claim, especially 
the claim to chronological precision. 

Hellanikos used archon dates. Thucydides gives no single archon date in the 
whole excursus, and he tells us elsewhere * that archonships are of no use to his 
purpose, apparently because they split the campaigning year into two, or (rather) 
because an archonship contains parts of two campaigning years. For his continuous 
history, therefore, he employs summers and winters, that is to say, campaigning 
seasons and the intervals between campaigning seasons. In the excursus he does not 
do even that, and the complaint that he failed of his promised precision is often heard.” 
We happen to possess (in Diodoros, XI-XII) a list of fifth-century archons, and it 
would have been useful if Thucydides had named some of them. No doubt he thought 
Hellanikos had done enough of that (he of course did not know that Hellanikos’ book 
was going to perish) ; he seems to have judged that relative chronology is what matters 
for the real understanding of a narrative and he left absolute chronology to look after 
itself. 


%*Gomme has made a convenient list of the more important events omitted, which, in his 
opinion, show the gaps in Thucydides’ narrative (Commentary, I, pp. 365-369). 

15 V, 20, 2-3. 

1¢ Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 363, comments on the absence of dates by archons in the Fifty 
Years and says that “his narrative is not only, in this sense, rots ypovors obk dxpiBés, but Bpayi.” 
What Gomme says may be true, but the judgment it implies is mistaken. 
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How has he sought precision, or what kind of precision has he sought, in relative 
chronology? His improvement is to set events in proper order.” It is our belief that 
in his excursus Thucydides has done this without any deviation whatever.** 

It is this “ order of events ” which is the touchstone of historical reality. When 
the Fifty Years were over and Thucydides began the story of the war itself he again 
laid emphasis on his adherence to the principle of chronological order (II, 1): yéypar- 
ra b€ é€ns ws Exacta eyiyvero Kara Gépos kai xepava. The language of the excursus 
itself bears out the promise for the Fifty Years as well: apdrov pév “Hidva (1, 98, 1); 
éxeata Xxipov (1, 98, 2); mpds 8€ Kapvoriovs (1, 98, 3); Na€iou 8€ daooraor pera 
ravra (I, 98, 4); and so on. If at any point Thucydides failed to make his account 
chronologically accurate, that is something that must be proved against him. The first 
real crux in the excursus comes with the fall of Ithome and the settlement of Nau- 
paktos, in the tenth year after the revolt of the Messenians from Sparta. Here the 
text of Thucydides (I, 103, 1-3) is quoted as evidence against him. The issue is 
clearly drawn. Thucydides narrates these events between the alliances that Athens 
made with Argos and Thessaly (1, 102, 4) and the alliance that she made with Megara 
(I, 103, 4). Either Thucydides has violated his order, or “ tenth ”’ must be wrong. 
It has been pointed out many times, since Kriiger’s emendation of Sexdr@ to rerdpra, 
that the correction of the numeral is easily made and readily explainable. If we accept 
Kriiger’s correction, we can impute the error not to Thucydides himself but to an early 
copyist (perhaps his editor).*” The alternative is to assume that Thucydides has 
violated the order, that he has misplaced an event of great importance by as much as 
six years just after he has been chiding Hellanikos for inaccuracy, and after he has 
started the excursus on the pattern of true chronological sequence. We therefore 
accept the correction of the text. 

This is a change made necessary by the order of the narrative, and it is further 
supported by the text of I, 103, 4. When the settlement at Naupaktos has been noted, 
Thucydides proceeds to the story of the Megarian alliance with these words: 


17 Correct sequence of events is meticulously observed both in the Jliad and the Odyssey; the 
poet in his narrative almost never either goes back in time or anticipates (Iliad, XII, 13-33, is quite 
exceptional). Historians had found this impracticable (as any reader of Herodotos knows) ; the 
annalistic system of dealing with all the events of one archonship before going on to the next was 
a rather mechanical means of keeping some sort of sequence. Thucydides evidently found it too 
mechanical ; the events of two campaigning years might be jumbled within one archonship. 

18 Gomme (Commentary, I, p. 361) quite rightly points out that the insistence which Thucydides 
lays upon order shows lack of order to be the fault he criticized in Hellanikos; for the preservation 
of a correct order in Thucydides see Gomme, pp. 361-362, 392. 

19 The error is as old as Ephoros, for Diodoros says (XI, 63-64) that the Messenian war 
lasted ten years. If the original ms. had A, this can have been expanded correctly only to rerdpry. 
There is no evidence, we believe, for the expansion of the acrophonic numerals as ordinals. But the 
mistake may have arisen because A can mean 8éxa as well as réraptos. 
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mporexepnoav 6é kai Meyapijs ’A@nvaiors és Evppaxiav Aaxedaipoviwy amoardvres. The 
particles 8 xai are used, as is correct, for the next item in a cumulative series in his 
continuous narrative. They mean “and also.” They do not mean that the Megarian 
alliance came next after the alliances with Argos and Thessaly, with disregard for 
the alliance with the Messenians, which must be thought away as something to which 
the words “and also” do not apply; they mean that the Megarian alliance came next 
after the acceptance of the Messenians and the founding of Naupaktos. It is with 
these events fresh in mind that the words “and also” are used. To read the text in 
any other way is to misconstrue. Thucydides knew how to come back to the main 
theme of an interrupted narrative, if in fact there was an interruption; witness the 
resumed account of affairs at Thasos after the interlude of the Messenian revolt 
(I, 101, 3 [T110]): mpds pev ody rods ev “l0dpun rodeos KabevornKe: Aaxedatpovioss, 
Odoror Se rpizw Erer wohvopKovpevor @pokbynoav ———. If he has resumed an old narra- 
tive in I, 103, 4 after a digression six years into the future, some warning like radra 
peév obv mpds Meconvious torepov éyévero would be essential to the intelligibility of the 
text before he goes on to the alliance with Megara. The burden of proof lies with 
those who still hold to Sexérw and who read from the present text something different 
from its obvious and prima facie meaning to explain why the Megarian alliance, 
syntactically, follows immediately upon the founding of Naupaktos as a Messenian 
refuge. 

Cloché, following the long tradition of those who hold to Sexdrw,” thinks (as 
others have thought before him) that Thucydides merely wanted to finish his tale 
about Ithome, though he knew it was quite out of order: “ Certes, il est regrettable 
que l’historien n’en ait point averti ses lecteurs ; mais il n’a pas davantage expressément 
déclaré que la capitulation d’Ithome avait eu lieu exactement au temps ow il parait 
la situer, c’est-a-dire a la veille de l’accord athéno-mégarien.” Why should he? One 
cannot expect of Thucydides that he will pause with each incident of his history to 
inform the reader “ expressément ” that he is putting it in its proper place. He set 
out in the beginning to do this for all events; his failure to make reference to an 
exception here is not regrettable, it merely means there is no exception.” 

The view that Thucydides may have wanted to finish the story of Ithome all at 
once, even though in so doing he placed it out of order, is quite contrary to his method. 

© ’Antiquité Classique, XI (1942), p. 32. 

"1 West, Cl. Phil., XX (1925), p. 229, summed up the value of the order as evidence when 
he wrote: “ Though the chronological indications given by Thucydides are few and difficult to use, 
yet the accuracy of his account, especially as to the order of events, is unquestionable, since his 
purpose, in part at least, was to correct the chronology of Hellanicos. Consequently, in our attempts 
to date events between 466 and 450 precisely, we must follow the order of events found in Thu- 
cydides, interpreting his chronological indications as best we may.” Having formulated the principle, 


it required no more than a footnote for West to reject dedrw in favour of rerdptw (op. cit., p. 234). 
Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 402 (cf. p. 303), after a longer account, decides also to abandon Sexdrw. 
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In the main body of the work there are frequent examples of the interruption of a 
narrative for the purpose of inserting some extraneous event in chronological order. 
The story of Pylos, for example, is interrupted to make way for events in Sicily 
(IV, 24-25). But if we confine our attention to the Fifty Years we discover that the 
Egyptian campaign is divided between I, 104 and I, 109-110; the building of the Long 
Walls is divided between I, 107, 1 and I, 108, 3 (with an intermediary reference in 
I, 107, 4) ; the war with Aigina, and its siege and capture, is divided between I, 105, 2 
and J, 108, 4; the revolt of Thasos, which lasted less than three years, not ten, is so 
conspicuously divided by the revolt of Messene as to carry great weight against the 
hypothesis that Thucydides finished the story of Ithome out of order merely for the 
sake of being done with it before going on to something else. Even in the case of 
Ithome, the story has already been broken down accurately into its component parts: 
the revolt and retreat to Ithome are separated from the siege and the insult to the 
Athenians by the fall of Thasos; and the insult to the Athenians is separated from the 
fall of Ithome by the alliance between Argos and Athens and the alliances of Argos 
and Athens vis-a-vis Thessaly. Those who hold to the reading Sexarw impute to 
Thucydides a method which he nowhere (except hypothetically here) practises, and 
even so they do not attain to that unity of subject which they claim as the excuse for 
the irregularity. 

Busolt has reviewed much of the other evidence for abandoning the reading 
dexdrw. He emphasized the significance of 75n, rightly, we think, in the phrase xa?’ 
ExOos Sn 75 Aaxedaioviwy (1, 103, 3). The Athenians took the Messenians and put 
them in Naupaktos “ in keeping with the hatred they now bore the Lakedaimonians.”’ * 
The emphasis is on the fact that enmity had now replaced friendship, and it seemed 
appropriate to Thucydides to call attention to the change. The use of 75 would have 
been out of place if the settlement of Naupaktos had come at the end of the bitter 
(and bloody) struggles of the First Peloponnesian War; it is quite in place if the 
settlement is dated where Thucydides puts it, between the alliances with Thessaly and 
with Megara. 

Thucydides leads up to the First Peloponnesian War not only by giving the facts 
of national hatred (Athenians vs. Spartans, I, 103, 3; Korinthians vs. Athenians, I, 
103, 4) but also by naming the effective allies. This is in the best epic and historic 
tradition, the review of the allies before the battle is joined. The allies of Athens are 
named in order from I, 102, 4 through I, 103: Argos, Thessaly, Messenians in Nau- 
paktos,* Megara. Thucydides has misled his readers if he has enumerated here allies 


2 Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, note 2 on pp. 298-300. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 304, translates, 
“in accord with their new hostility to Sparta”; this seems to us correct, and we agree with the 
conclusions that he draws. 

23 The Messenians oi é& Navwaxrw are listed as formal allies in II, 9, 4, before the Second 
Peloponnesian War. 
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who came in long after the war had begun. Moreover, the words avrovs (1. ¢., the 
Messenians ) of ’A@nvator SeEdpevor prepare the way for the next sentence: mpooexwpy- 
cav Sé cai Meyapis “AOnvaios és Evppaxiav Aaxedapovioy amooravres. The earlier 
allies, the Argives and Thessalians, had not come over in defection from Sparta; the 
Messenians had, and so also (next in order) had the Megarians. 

Other arguments, implicit in the narrative of Thucydides, show that Naupaktos 
must have been in Athenian hands before the outbreak of the war. A consideration 
of Athenian tactics indicates that it was used by the Athenians as a base. When the 
Lakedaimonians crossed the Gulf of Korinth and with their allies rescued Doris from 
the Phokians (I, 107, 2) they were cut off from their return home by the Athenians. 
With control of Megara and Pegai the Athenians were able to guard the land route 
through the Geranian mountains, and by sending a fleet around the Peloponnesos they 
planned also to prevent a Lakedaimonian retreat by sea from the Krisaian Gulf (1, 
107, 3). The effective base for this naval blockage was Naupaktos, not Pegai. Phor- 
mion used Naupaktos to blockade the Krisaian Gulf in 430 (II, 69, 1), and it may 
indeed be argued that he did it of necessity, for he did not hold Pegai. But, on the 
other hand, if the Athenians in 458 had held only Pegai (and not Naupaktos as well) 
it would have been useless in preventing the Spartans from crossing the Gulf for 
home. They could have sailed unmolested on any calm night from the alluvial plain 
at the mouth of the Mornos river, on one of the direct routes from Doris to the sea, 
within sight of Naupaktos, and quite safe from Pegai. If their boats were in the 
Krisaian Gulf, as the text implies, they could still have taken them to the mouth of 
the Mornos, if the crossing direct from Krisa seemed dangerous and they wished a 
shorter passage across open sea, and no Athenian patrol from Pegai could have pre- 
vented the successful issue of any part of the operation. But an Athenian fleet at 
Naupaktos would have blocked the short alternative route, for it would have controlled 
the delta of the Mornos river, and it would have made possible an attack at any time 
cn the only other route left open to the Spartans, the long passage direct from Krisa. 
This is what the Spartans feared, and there was no reason for fear unless the 
Athenians held Naupaktos. The text of Thucydides shows not only that the Spartans 
anticipated interception on the long route but also that they did not even contemplate 
the possibility of a crossing further west than Krisa. 

So the internal evidence of Thucydides, which carries adversely only the cor- 
ruption of text in I, 103, 1 from 8 (probably) to Sexdrw, is overwhelmingly in favour 
of adherence to the order of events: the settlement of Naupaktos came before the 
Megarian alliance.“ The external evidence for placing the settlement of Naupaktos 


** Fritz Taeger, Ein Beitrag cur Geschichte der Pentekontaetie (Stuttgart, 1932), p. 6, says 
that the change in reading, once proposed, from Sexdérm to rerdéprw “ musste aus inneren Griinden 
wieder aufgegeben werden.” We do not know what Taeger means ; he offers no further explanation. 
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after the battle of Tanagra amounts to Diodoros and Pompeius Trogus, whereas 
Herodotos and [Xenophon] put it before Tanagra. In spite of Taeger’s claim that 
one must hold fast to the order as set forth by Trogus,” we treat here as serious only 
the statement of Diodoros (XI, 84, as confirmed by schol. Aischines, II, 78), who 
puts the periplous of Tolmides in the archonship of Kallias (456/53) and ascribes to 
him in this order a series of exploits: (1) the capture of Methone in Lakonia, (2) the 
plundering of Gytheion and the burning of the dockyards, (3) the subjugation of 
Zakynthos and winning over of all the cities of Kephallenia, (4) the storming of 
Naupaktos, and (5) the settling of the Messenians there. Inasmuch as Thucydides 
describes the same periplous (I, 108, 5) there is some control over the credibility of 
Diodoros. What Thucydides (I, 108, 5) says is: cai Ie\omévynoov mepiém\evorav 
’"AOnvator Todpidov tov Tokpaiov otparnyobrros, Kal Td vedpiov Tov Aakedatpoviwr évé- 
apnoav Kai Xahxida Kopwéiwy wédw eidov Kai Xtxvwviovs év amoBace THs yas BaxD 
expatnoav. The scholiast on Aischines (II, 78) adds other details: obros (Tolmides) 
wepithevoas Ilehomdvynoov per APnvaiwy nidoxipnoe Aapmpas Kai Bowds cat KvOnpa 
elkev Gpxovtos “AOxjvnot KadXiov. évérpnoe Sé 6 Todpidns kal ra veopra Aaxedapoviov. 
Pausanias also (I, 27, 5) recounts the exploits of Tolmides: he ravaged the coast 
of the Peloponnesos, burned the docks at Gytheion, captured Boiai and Kythera, and 
landed in Sikyonia and ravaged the countryside. The one event that these accounts 
all have in common is the destruction of the dockyards. The most striking event, the 
capture and settlement of Naupaktos, is mentioned by Diodoros alone. Gomme takes 
the silence of Thucydides on Tolmides’ capture of Naupaktos to prove that Diodoros 
was mistaken.” It is indeed almost incredible that Thucydides should have passed 
over the capture of Naupaktos and the settlement of the Messenians there if these 
were events that belonged to Tolmides’ campaign after the conquest of Aigina, 
especially as he does mention the capture of Chalkis (some four miles from Nau- 
paktos). Our incredulity is not allayed by the silence of the other sources. It does 
little good to try to salvage the account in Diodoros by saying that he got it from 
Ephoros. Undoubtedly he did, though his date for the expedition was probably his 
own affair, drawn from a chronological table which named one of the exploits of 
Tolmides in the archonship of Kallias.*7 What Ephoros had done in the matter of 
dating can only be conjectured, but it is probable, to judge from what we know of his 
work, that he wrote out the deeds of Tolmides with no regard for absolute dates and 
that it was Diodoros who equated this segment of Ephoros with 456/5. It is clear 
that even within the exploits themselves Diodoros (or Ephoros) failed to achieve a 
proper order. The capture of Methone cannot have come before the burning of 


*8 Taeger, op. cit., p. 14. 

*¢ Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 304. 

“7 For Diodoros’ dates see Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 52, and, in general, Kolbe, Hermes, 
LXXII (1937), pp. 241-269. 
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Gytheion, for example, unless it was part of a different, and earlier, campaign. If 
indeed Tolmides had at some time captured Naupaktos, there is no guarantee, from 
what we know of Ephoros, that this did not also precede the later periplous. The 
dislocation of order need not have been one of months; it may have been one of years. 
And a possible explanation of the ascription to Tolmides is that in very truth Tolmides 
did capture Naupaktos, perhaps in 461, and that Ephoros, or Diodoros, muddled the 
career of Tolmides so completely that this event came into the final story as the cul- 
mination of the later campaign.** We need only to read Diodoros on the exploits of 
Kimon in Kypros to realize that such confusion is entirely possible.” 

The external evidence from Herodotos which favours putting the settlement of 
Naupaktos before the battle of Tanagra is in IX, 35. It amounts to very little. In 
the list of the dyaves of Sparta, that against the Messenians at Ithome precedes that 
against the Athenians and Argives at Tanagra. The ms. reading is not ‘I@déyp, but 
ico; however, the emendation seems sound. But all that Herodotos shows is that 
Ithome revolted before the battle of Tanagra. We knew this anyway. 

The evidence from [Xenophon] is better. Here the author gives examples of 
how the Athenians had come to grief in trying to support the BéArwrro: in other states 
(‘A@. Tod., TIT, 11): droodxis 8 érexeipnoar aipeio ba: rods Bedriorovs, ob ovviveyKev 
avrois, ddd’ évrds ddiyou xpdvou 6 Sijos eSovdevcer 6 év Bowrots: rovro 5é re MiAnoiwv 
elthovro Tods Bedriotous, évtds ddiyou xpdvouv dmoardvres Tov Sipov Katéxoav: Todro dé 
6re ethovro Aaxedapoviovs avti Meocnviwy, évrds ddiyou xpovov Aaxedamovior KaTa- 
orpepdapevo. Meoonvious érohepouv ’APnvaios. Gomme (Commentary, I, note 3 on pp. 
402-403) speaks of [Xenophon] “ for what he is worth” as favouring a date for the 
fall of Ithome before the battle of Tanagra. His evidence is worth a very great deal, 
for it is an unequivocal statement that the Lakedaimonians subjugated the Messenians 
before they went to war with Athens. Moreover, it comes from a writer of the fifth 
century earlier than Thucydides and well in a position to know the facts. It is testi- 
mony incomparably superior to anything in Trogus (or Justin) or Diodoros, and it 
supports the order of the Thucydidean narrative rather than the numeral dexdro. 

An attempt to brush aside this evidence, which has not had the recognition it 
deserves, has been made by Stier,*® who writes as follows: “ wer etwa die bekannten 
Worte in der pseudoxenophontischen ’A@nvaiwy Todtreia IIT 11: évrds ddtyou xpdvov 
Aaxedaipdviot karaotpepdpevo. Meconvious érohépovv ‘APnvaiors als Stiitze fiir rerdpre 
anfiihren wollte, reisst sie aus ihrem Zusammenhange heraus und verbindet évrés 


*8 Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 405. He states elsewhere (p. 304) what we believe to be 
the fact, that Diodoros deserves no credence for putting the capture of Naupaktos among the 
exploits of Tolmides on this campaign. Why he did so is a question that should be answered by 
literary, rather than historical, criticism. 

2° Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 286. 

*© Hans Erich Stier, Eine Grosstat der attischen Geschichte (Stuttgart, 1934), pp. 12-13. 
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dAtyou xpéovov mit Karaorpepduevor, wahrend es zu éro\€uour ’APnvaios gehort.” This 
is not true. The crux of the passage is that xaraorpepdwevor is an aorist participle, 
which shows the subjugation of the Messenians to have come before the fighting with 
the Athenians. There may be a difference of opinion about how long a time is implied 
by odtyov xpdovov and about what absolute dates, if any, the author may have had in 
mind, but there can be no justifiable difference of opinion about the order of events. 
The important fact is the existence of independent evidence from the fifth century to 
prove that the fall of Ithome preceded the battle of Tanagra. 

The only escape from this conclusion lies in mistranslating the Greek or in dis- 
crediting the author. One cannot argue that xaraorpepdpevor does not mean “ having 
subjugated ”’; it means nothing less than final and complete reduction to the will of 
the conqueror. One cannot argue that the skirmish at Tanagra does not prove the 
existence of a war or justify éwodéuovv; Tanagra was a hard and bloody fight, and 
Theopompos at least (frag. 88 Jacoby) called it a war: ovdérw Se révre érv mapedndv- 
Oérwv ohéuov ovpBavros pds Aaxedapoviovs 6 SHyos pererémparo Tov Kipwva ———. 
So did Plutarch (Cimon, 18, 1 [T95h]), probably following Theopompos : ev@is pev 
ovv 6 Kipwv xare\Oayv édvore tov 7okenov ———. And whatever we think of [Xenophon]’s 
Tendenz, there is nothing he gains in his Tendensschrift by distorting the truth about 
Ithome and Tanagra. The fact remains that he is the earliest author whose reference 
to them is extant. 

Another chronological crux comes in I, 109, where Thucydides is supposed to 
have misplaced certain events leading up to the Egyptian disaster. It is not that they 
are out of order within the story of Egypt itself, but the assumption has been that 
Thucydides, after relating the expedition of Tolmides in 456/5," picks up the narra- 
tive of Egyptian affairs with the journey of Megabazos to Sparta, and that this 
diplomatic mission must have preceded the periplous of Tolmides. In other words, 
here again the narrative as a whole was rots xpdvos ovK axptBés.”* 

It is true that the events which Thucydides narrates between the periplous of 


%t This date, which we do not accept, depends on Diodoros and on the scholiast to Aischines, 
II, 78; see above, pp. 166-167, and below, pp. 169-171. 

*2It is an arbitrary refuge to say that in I, 109, 1-3 Thucydides is merely making a brief 
reference to the period which has intervened since his last account of Egypt in I, 104, 2, that the 
intrigues of Megabazos are not properly part of the res gestae and so lie outside the channel of 
chronological sequence. It is quite clear that in I, 109, 2 the references to the past are concluded 
with the words 16 piv yap rparov éxpdrow ris Abytrrov oi "A@yvato and that a new fact is introduced 
with cai Baowreds wéura és Aaxedainova MeydéBafov. His coming, the failure of his mission, and his 
return are all told with the necessary detail to justify the belief, not that Thucydides is alluding 
briefly to the interim, but that he is giving a full account which belongs properly in the resumed 
narrative. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, III, pp. 603-605, even puts the visit of Megabazos earlier 
than the battle of Tanagra, and he suggests that the Lakedaimonians may have financed their cam- 
paign with his bribes. This is a striking example of erroneous reconstruction dependent upon false 
chronology. 
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Tolmides and the catastrophe in Egypt cannot be compressed between 456/5 and 454. 
Partly on this account Meritt has been disposed (with others) to date the disaster 
one year later, in 453." But the difficulties in the way of this solution are so con- 
siderable that the late date must be abandoned. Rather than abandon also the chrono- 
logical order of the Thucydidean narrative, we may question whether the periplous 
of Tolmides, alternatively, may not have been earlier than 456/5. 


It has been the tradition to place considerable reliance on the date given by the 
scholiast on Aischines, II, 78 for this expedition. Most recently, Gomme, for example, 
refers to the scholiast as “ generally a good authority,” ** and again to the scholion 
here in question as “a learned note, from the Aithis.”™ Respect for this alleged 
Atthis is great, and the scholiast’s date has been generally accepted. Cloché writes, 
in a recent study of the Pentekontaetia,” “ Personne ne songe a rejeter l’assertion du 
scholiaste d’Eschine—empruntée selon toute vraisemblance, a une Atthide—sur l’année 
de l’expédition du stratége Tolmidés autour du Péloponése (456-455).” Inasmuch as 
this date is one of the cornerstones for every reconstruction of fifth-century chronology, 
it is essential to know as nearly as possible how much credence it deserves. 


The scholia, as now extant, seem to have been compiled about the end of the fifth 
century of our era,’ but the dates by Athenian archons are supposed to go back to a 
chronological table that had become the accepted standard as a result of the researches 
of Alexandrian scholarship, based perhaps on Philochoros’ latest and most com- 
prehensive Atthis (or possibly but less probabiy on Istros’ ’Ar@iéwy Svvaywyy). So, 
admittedly, the sanction of a date from the scholia is very great. This source must 
also have been the kind of aid that Diodoros used for Athenian archons.” To transfer 
segments of the narrative of Ephoros into the annalistic framework of archon-years 
led, as is well-known, to innumerable errors in Diodoros’ dating of individual events, 
and it is not unjust to say of him that his dates in the fifth century have very little 
independent value.” It is of no great importance, chronologically, that Diodoros put 
the expedition of Tolmides, for example, in 456/5. He has been taken to be right 
partly because this is the date given also by the scholiast on Aischines. But if both 
Diodoros and the scholiast get their dates from the same source, they do not do more 
than merely show that the source has not been misquoted. 


** Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, note 2 on pp. 412-413, with the bibliography there cited. 

% Commentary, I, p. 320. 

*° Commentary, I, p. 405, note 1. 

* [’Antiquité Classique, XI (1942), p. 26. 

"TW. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Acschinem et Isocratem (Oxford, 1852), pp. iv-v. 

58 Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 52: “ He took the chronological tables, in which the Athenian 
archons had long been equated with the Olympiads and, more recently, with the Roman consuls, 
and cut up his narrative accordingly—every event is dated.” 

** Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 51-54. 
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The dates given in the scholia on Aischines by Athenian archons are as follows: 


I, 39: ra@v tpidxovra|. The scholiast comments on the restoration of the laws 
after the return of democracy: kai ébmdicavro kawwods vopous eiodépew avti Tav azro- 
hwhdrwv éx’ apxovros Evxdeidov (403/'2), ds mpadros jpfe pera tods rpudKorra. 

I, 53: Sdpw] eis Scdpov KAnpovyous Exempav "APnvator ex’ apxovros ‘APjvnor Nuxo- 
dyjpov (361/0). 

I, 109: Nexodyjpov (361/0)] obros Fpte mpd OeyoroKdéovs (347/6), éf’ ob Bov- 
hedora Tov Tipapxov. jv Sé éxi rod avrod dpxovros (361/0) Kai ‘Hyjoavdpos rijs Peod 
Tapas. 


II, 34: "Evvéa 68dv]. The scholiast names the nine failures of the Athenians, 
and in five of them he gives the dates by the Athenian archons: 
émi apxovros “A@jnvno. Paidwvos (476/5). 
oi pera Aedypov [eoydpov, \ewydpov codd. | kdnpodxor éxi Avotxparous (453/2). 
oi pera KXéwvos, emi apxovros “Adxaiov (422/1). 
*AAkipaxos daréruxev, —-- éxi Tysoxpdrovs ‘Aipnow adpxovros (364/3). 
. Typdbeos éemuotpatedoas 777HOn éxi Kadd\uyundovs apxovros (360/59). 


Oe RNE 


The scholiast also mentions the successful settlement of Amphipolis in 437/6: 
éxi apxovtos “AOnvnow Evbupévovs. 


II, 78: TodpidSov] otros mepurredcas Tedkordévynoov per “AOnvaiwy nidoxipnoe 
hapmpdads kat Bowds kai KvOnpa elhev dpxovros ’AOrvnot Kahdiov (456/5). évémpnoe Se 
6 Tohpidns cai ra vedpra Aakedatpoviov. 

II, 186 (T3a): Kat wadw] perixra 7a mrelota éx Tov ’Avdoxidov, éori Se Wevd7. 
7 pev yap Nixiov eipyvn émi apxovros ‘Apiotwvos (421/0) éyévero 7G trerdpro “*° érer Tis 
dydonKxooris évarns d\upmiddos: év Sé radry obx Ste evvaxioyxidia TadavTa eis dxpdmrodww 
dvyyayov, adda Kai Ta mpoavernveypéva éx Andov pvipia revraxiurxiita Tpocavddwoayr. 
wept Tov arora 5é Wedderar: od yap éxi ris Nuxiov eipyrns éyévero, dda woddois xpdvors 
Tporepor. 

It has been known for a long time that this catalogue contains an obvious in- 
accuracy in the date of Leagros’ failure at Ennea Hodoi. He died in the disaster of 
Drabeskos (Datos) in 465,“ and the most plausible explanation of the scholiast’s error 
is that he confused the archon of 453/'2 with the archon of 465/4, or perhaps of 
466/5, because of the similar beginnings of the names Lysanias (466/5), Lysitheos 
(465/4), and Lysikrates (453/2). So the scholiast was not infallible. But the nature 
of the error here is such that the blame may fall on him rather than on his source. 

On the other hand, the date for the Peace of Nikias compromises not only the 


*° Terdprw is Sauppe’s reading for reooapeoxadexdrw. 
*: Herodotos, IX, 75; Thucydides, I, 100, 3 and IV, 102, 2. 
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scholiast but his source as well. It is not a sufficient explanation to say simply that 
the scholiast may have written the archon’s name as Ariston when he meant Alkaios, 
for in dealing with the events of this year Diodoros has made a similar error, even 
to the misspelling Ariston where he should have written Aristion. It seems probable 
that the scholiast and Diodoros were here dependent on the same chronological tables, 
and if this was generally true no date in Diodoros receives more confirmation from a 
scholiast than the presumption that it comes from his chronological source. 
Diodoros, however, got the Peace of Nikias in the proper archonship (XII, 73- 
74) and was mistaken (XII, 75) only about the separate peace between Athens and 
Sparta. There can be no doubt about either, for Thucydides gives the dates of both 
by the Spartan ephor Pleistolas and the Athenian archon Alkaios (V, 19 and 25). 
Jf the common source of the scholiast and of Diodoros was wrong, one has the para- 
doxical phenomenon of Diodoros improving on the tradition of the Atthis. If the 
scholiast drew from a source different from that of Diodoros it was in this case a 
worse source, and may well also have been bad for the date of Tolmides’ expedition. 
If his source was good and he merely made another blunder there is not much to be 
said for his own credibility. The traditional year 456/5, therefore, is not well founded, 
and the expedition may be dated with more confidence where it comes in the chrono- 
logical sequence of Thucydides, immediately after the surrender of Aigina (spring of 
457) and before the journey of Megabazos to Sparta (not later than winter of 457/6).° 
This close juxtaposition of the periplous of Tolmides with the surrender of 
Aigina is corroborated by the use of the connective xai in the text of Thucydides. 
Presumably Tolmides, in going about the Peloponnesos, used ships that no longer 
had to be held at home for the siege and blockade of Aigina. The batties of Tanagra 
and Oinophyta must now be put in the previous year (458), and there is in fact no 


*? The decree banishing Arthmios of Zeleia for his implication in bringing Persian gold into 
the Peloponnese (Demosthenes, IX, 42) has been dated in 457/6 by those who would connect it 
with the affair of Megabazos. A scholion to Aristeides, first published by Wilamowitz (Coniectanea 
[1884], p. 10), tells us on the authority of Krateros that Kimon was the author of the decree: 
Kparepés tis éyévero, 3s ovvite wdvra ra Wydicpara ra ypadévra ev 7H ‘EAAGE:. kal roiro rd ypadéiv cis 
Thy orjAnv Kiuwris éorw, 6 88 "Apiore’dys OeusotoxA€ovs roiro Aye. See Gomme, Commentary, I, note 1 
on p. 327, with the bibliography there cited; cf. note 1 on p. 292. A useful survey of the evidence 
and of the various dates proposed is given by Cary, Cl. Quart., XXIX (1935), pp. 177-180, who 
follows Grote in associating the decree with Pausanias’ sojourn in Byzantion in 477. We see no 
objection to placing the decree in 451, after Kimon’s return from ostracism; malefactors were not 
always punished promptly, and Kimon’s negotiation of the Five Year Truce might have had as a 
by-product the banishment of the men who had tried earlier to bribe the Lakedaimonians into a 
renewal of open warfare. Kimon’s prosecution of Epikrates, Themistokles’ friend, followed some 
time after Epikrates’ offense (iorepov, Plutarch, Themistocles, 24, 6) and may belong in the same 
context as the prosecution of Arthmios; see above, p. 112. We do not believe that Kimon was 
in Athens in 457/6; see Wade-Gery, Hesperia, X1V (1945), note 21 on p. 221 (for Kimon’s 
recall) and note 22 on p. 222 (for Arthmios). 
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reason why they should not be dated there except that Diodoros has them in 458/7 
and 457/6 respectively. This is not of sufficient moment to carry conviction if there 
are considerations that demand an earlier date. More important is the evidence of 
Theopompos, who has been held to confirm this date of 457 for Tanagra. His words 
are (frag. 88 Jacoby [no. 115]): ovdémrw Sé wévre érv mapedndrvOdrwv modépov cup- 
Bavros mpds Aaxedaipovious 6 Siuos pereréwparo tov Kipwva, vopilwy S10 rv mpokeviav 
TaxioTny av avrov eipnrvnv monracba. 6 dé mapayevopevos TH TOE TOV TOAELOV KaTEAUTE, 
We hold, along with others, that he is wrong about Kimon’s recall, but we allow that 
this need not invalidate his chronological framework. It is often said that in this 
framework the battle of Tanagra stood in 457. Gomme,“ for example, taking the 
probable date of Kimon’s ostracism as spring of 461, calculates that the war between 
Athens and Sparta (that is, Tanagra in the summer of 457) came more than four 
years and less than five years later, and that this accords with Theopompos’ phrase 
ovdérw Tévre ery wapeknrvOdrwv. But it is not the war that Theompompos dates; it is 
the recall of Kimon. The temporal phrase ovdérw wévre éerév mapehndvOdrwv need not 
modify the other temporal (or causal) phrase wokéwou ovpBadvros; it modifies the main 
verb pereméuparo.“* Kimon, on Theopompos’ view, came home in 457 and put an end 
to the war (mapayevopevos ——— rov mé\epov xaréAvoe), and Plutarch (Cimon, 18, 1) 
says explicitly that he did this at once: ed@ds ——— xate\Oav éduce tov wodenov. If this 
view is to be fitted to a real chronology, then we shall have to put Tolmides’ expedition 
(and the burning of the Spartan dockyards) in 457; it cannot be placed a whole cam- 
paigning season later than Kimon’s alleged return. The story is nonsense if Tolmides 
burned the Spartan dockyards and ravaged Lakonian territory after the war was 
officially ended in Kimon’s Peace. Whether Plutarch’s mention of Tanagra in this 
connection (Cimon, 17, 8) is derived from Theopompos “** is uncertain; that Kimon 
was recalled on Perikles’ motion (Plutarch, loc. cit.: 76 Widwrpa ypdWarros avrod 
Tleptxd€ouvs ) was probably not in Theopompos.“ 

The dating of Tanagra in 458 is supported also by Pindar’s seventh Isthmian 
ode, written in honour of Strepsiades of Thebes, whose uncle of the same name had 
died in battle, in the Peloponnesian War, according to the scholiast. The ode is a late 
one (see line 41) and the battle has been reasonably identified as Tanagra and the 
poem dated to 456." The identification is made more attractive by the similarity of 


“8 Commentary, I, p. 326. 

** This observation was made by Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, III, p. 570. 

** See Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 326. 

*° Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), note 21 on p. 221; on Plutarch’s general dependence on 
Theopompos for his main narrative see Wade-Gery, A. J. P., LIX (1938), pp. 131-134. 

4T See, e. g., J. B. Bury, The Isthmian Odes of Pindar (London and New York, 1892), p. 120; 
Sir John Sandys, The Odes of Pindar (The Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, Mass., and London, 
1937), pp. 488-489; Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 318-319 with notes 3 and 1. 
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language which may possibly exist between Pindar’s poem and the epigram which 
was carved on the monument of the Argives who fell at Tanagra and whose names 
were inscribed in the public cemetery at Athens.** The ode also expresses the wish 
that Strepsiades may be victorious at the Pythian games. Since the Pythia were 
penteteric, it has followed that the Pythia in question were those of 454, still two years 
in the future at the time the poem was composed.” With Tanagra now set in 458, 
however, a more convincing interpretation is possible. Strepsiades won his victory 
at the Isthmia in the spring of 458 and the poem was written shortly after the battle 
of Tanagra (June?) but before Oinophyta (August?) ; the poet’s hope that Strep- 
siades will triumph at the Pythia (August) of the same year is opportune and 
graceful.” 

Comment has already been made on the relatively close sequence in time between 
the surrender of Aigina and the expedition of Tolmides as indicated by the connecting 
particle xai which occurs in I, 108, 5. Throughout the excursus on the Fifty Years 
the various connecting links give some clue, though of course they are not necessarily 
precise, to the relative disposition of events. The use of re, for example, in I, 108, 3, 
indicates a close sequence between the taking of hostages from Opous and the com- 
pletion of the Long Walls of Athens. Gomme gives a useful summary of the devices 
used to indicate lapse of time." The relatively colourless xai and 5é show “ immediately 
following or logically connected or contemporaneous events,” and there are more 
circumstantial locutions like zp@rov pév, Ewerra, pera tadra, xpovm 5é€ torepov, 8€ ——-—- 
bmd Tods avbrods xpdvous, evOds éxedy}, Gua, kai boTepov, 5€ —-— Kara Tods Xpdvous 
Tovrous, Kai Téhos, pera 5é radra ov TOAAG Dorrepor, torrepov S€, Kai adOis Vorepov, ypdvou 
éyyevouévov pera tadra, Kai pera TovTo, ov TOAAG Torepov, and pera tadra ov ToAXois 
éreow torepov. Of these, ov wodXG torepor links events which were no great distance 
apart, probably within the same campaigning season. This is true of the interval 
between the Athenian campaign to Thessaly (I, 111, 1) and Perikles’ voyage through 
the Gulf of Korinth (I, 111, 2-3), which came in the summer and autumn of 454 
after the Egyptian disaster. It is also true of the interval between the Athenian re- 
duction of Euboia in the autumn of 446 (I, 114, 3) and the ratification of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace in the winter of 446/5 (I, 115, 1). Since the same phrase separates the 


“8 Meritt, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 134-147, especially p. 146 with note 21. 

*° Gomme, loc. cit., perceives the difficulty and suggests that the ode was composed for a victory 
at the Isthmia of 454, the memory of Tanagra and Oinophyta remaining fresh in the minds of 
Boiotians during the intervening three vears. 

®° Pindar’s fifth Pythian ode celebrates the victory of Arkesilaos of Kyrene in the chariot race 
of 462 and concludes with the wish that he may be victorious also at the Olympic festival, which 
fell next in 460. So an interval of two years between Strepsiades’ contests can be documented. But 
that Arkesilaos, who maintained elaborate stables, would enter again was a foregone conclusion. 
Not so sure were the plans of a private individual who competed in the pankration. 

51 Commentary, I, p. 361. 
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battle of Koroneia (I, 113, 2-4) from the revolt of Euboia (I, 114, 1) in the early 
summer of 446, we may conclude that the battles of Chaironeia (I, 113, 1) and 
Koroneia belong properly only a few months earlier, in the spring of 446 rather than 
in 447 as has been generally supposed. This view has much to recommend it histori- 
cally, in that it allows the revolt of Euboia to come soon after the defeat of Tolmides 
in Boiotia and makes unnecessary any attempt to explain a long-delayed Euboian 
reaction to events on the mainland.” 

It is not claimed that Thucydides deliberately gauged these connecting phrases 
in terms of days or months, but he does seem to have felt a general applicability of 
certain usages which betrays his mode of thought. From I, 104, 2 to I, 105, 3 the 
particle 5€ joins Egypt to Kypros, and Halieis to Egypt, but xai do7vepor unites Halieis 
with Kekryphaleia and 6¢ -—— pera radra marks the transition to the Aiginetan war 
and the first decisive battle. Between the commencement of the siege of Aigina and 
the invasion of Megara Thucydides uses éwera. The longer breaks in time in this 
sequence are those between Halieis and Kekryphaleia, between Kekryphaleia and the 
battle of Aigina, and between the battle of Aigina and the invasion of Megara. The 
invasion of Egypt, according to the indications of these connectives, came closer before 
the descent on Halieis than Kekryphaleia did after it: consequently, it came in the 
same campaigning season, and did not belong to an earlier year. Since Halieis is thus 
dated in the same year with the invasion of Egypt and the expedition to Kypros, the 
other events known to have been in the same year with Halieis are dated there too, 
and the whole passage here under discussion (I, 104-106) belongs in one year. This 
year is that which began six years before the Egyptian debacle (I, 110, 1) and to it 
(460) must be assigned the record of battles in /.G., I°, 929, which names the dead 
from the phyle Erechtheis év Kvpou ! év Aiy[U]qrou : €v Powixer [2] év ‘AXcedow[?] 
év Aiyive. ? Meyapot- 76 avré évavré. There need no longer be any doubt that this 
inscription belongs to the first year of the war. The casualties in Phoinike were 
possibly suffered during the establishment of a foothold in Doros, the Athenian way- 


*? See Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 23-24, and below, note 65 on pp. 178-179. 

** Meiggs, J. H. S., LXIII (1943), p. 22, note 10, with hesitation has accepted 459. Hondius, 
N.I. A., p. 5, dates the inscription ca. 460, which Klaffenbach, Gnomon, II (1926), p. 708, wishes 
to correct to 458, with a reference to Beloch, Gr. Gesch., I, 2°, pp. 199-200. See also De Sanctis, 
Atthis*, p. 485, and Riv. di. Fil., LXIIT (1935), pp. 71-72; Wallace, T. A. P. A., LXVII (1936), 
pp. 252-260; Meritt, D. A. T., p. 92, note 59. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 311, records the fact that 
évavrés in the inscription must mean a campaigning year (cf. Kolbe, Hermes, LXXII [1937], 
p. 247), but he did not use the evidence of the particles when he wrote, “ It does not follow from 
this that the Athenian campaign in Egypt was begun in the same year as the fighting at Halieis, 
Aigina, and Megara (as, e.g., Busolt, iii. 305n., 308n., Kolbe, Herm. Ixxii, 1937, 266-7, and 
Wallace assume: see below, p. 412, n. 2); there may well have been casualties in Cyprus, Egypt, 
and Phoenicia in the second or third as in the first year of the Egyptian War.” The evidence of 
the particles favours the first year of the war; it is unfortunate that the artificial device of a new 
chapter and a new paragraph in modern publications misleads the reader at I, 105. 
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station between Egypt and Kypros; and the absence of Kekryphaleia from the Erech- 

theid inscription merely means that no members of this phyle lost their lives there. 
We give here our table of events for the Fifty Years; events not mentioned by 

Thucydides are placed in brackets and the references in the right margin are to 


Thucydides, I: ™ 


479 summer 
479 summer 
479 autumn 


479/8 winter 

479/8 

478 

478 spring and summer 
478 summer 

478 late summer 


478 late summer 
478/7 winter 
478/7 

477 summer 


477 autumn 
476/5 
476/5 
475-471 


470 

469 

465 midsummer 
465 late summer 
465 autumn 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


[ Battle of Plataia] 
[Covenant of Plataia] 


Battle of Mykale 89, 2 
[Congress of Samos] 
Departure of Peloponnesians 89, 2 
Siege of Sestos begins 
Capture of Sestos 89,2 
Rebuilding of Athenian walls begins 89, 3; cf. 93,2 
Rebuilding of walls in Peiraieus begins 93, 3-8 
Campaigns to Kypros and Byzantion 94 
Recall of Pausanias 95, 3 
Dorkis replaces Pausanias, but soon, with 95,6 
Peloponnesian forces, goes home 95,7 


Allies negotiating with Athenians 95, 1-4, 7 


Organization of the Confederacy of Delos 96 
The first assessment * 96 
Expulsion of Pausanias from Byzantion 131, 1 
[Second capture of Sestos] 

Siege of Eion begins 

Capture of Eion 98, 1 
Capture of Skyros 98, 2 
War with Karystos 98, 3 
Its capitulation 

Revolt of Naxos 98, 4 
Eurymedon campaign * 100, 1 
Revolt of Thasos 100, 2 
Athenian naval victory and landing on Thasos 100, 2 
Colony to Ennea Hodoi 100, 3 


** Gomme gives a similar table, Commentary, I, pp. 394-396. 
** For the chronology of Pausanias and Dorkis see below, pp. 191-193; for the first assessment, 


pp. 234-243. 


** Kolbe, Hermes, LXXII (1937), p. 253, favours 467. 
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465/4 early winter Defeat at Drabeskos ™ 100, 3 
465/4 winter Thasian appeal to Sparta 101, 1 
464 Earthquake at Sparta 101,2 
464/3 Revolt of Messene * 101,2 
463/2 Subjugation of Thasos 101, 3 
(rpirw érer) 
462 Spartan appeal to Athens 102, 1 
462 Athenian response 102, 1 
462 Spartan dismissal of Kimon 102, 3 
462/1 Athenian alliance with Argos 102, 4 
462/1 Athenian alliance with Thessaly 102, 4 
461/0 Fall of Ithome 103, 1-2 
(reraprw Erec) 
461/0 Settlement at Naupaktos 103, 3 
461/0 winter Athenian alliance with Megara 103, 4 


5? The scholiast to Aischines, II, 34 gives éri Avouxpdrovs, 453/2 (see above, p. 170). We suggest 
that Avouxpdrovs was read by error for Avoéov; cf. [. G., I*, p. 278. The corruption from Avowrpdrov 
(467/6) would be easier, but the intervals given by Thucydides in IV, 102, 2-3 would then neces- 
sitate dating the failure of Aristagoras in 499 and the founding of Amphipolis in 439, Both are 
impossible; Aristagoras cannot have left Miletos for Thrace so early as 499 and the scholiast’s 
date for the founding of Amphipolis (4376) now has the support of the quota lists. As late as 
438/7 Argilos still pays 1 talent (List 17, VI, 15); its next appearance shows an assessment of 
1000 drachmai (List 22, II, 54), a decrease occasioned by the founding of Amphipolis. Any date 
between autumn, 437, and autumn, 436, would fall in the 29th year after Drabeskos. Kolbe, Hermes, 
LXXII (1937), pp. 249-250, urges that to Thucydides the sending of the colony rather than the 
defeat at Drabeskos was the event of primary chronological importance. This may be true, but 
the narrative sequence in I, 100, 3 shows that Drabeskos belongs earlier than the Thasian appeal 
to Sparta. The disaster may have occurred too late in the winter of 465/4 for the casualties to be 
listed in J. G., I?, 928 and yet still be in the 29th year before the founding of Amphipolis; see further 
above, pp. 108-110, where we prefer to believe that J. G., I*, 928 is the record of 465 and originally 
bore the casualties of Drabeskos. Kolbe concludes that Thasos revolted in the second half of 465 
and that J. G., I?, 928 belongs to this year. For fighting in the Chersonese in the same year see 
below, pp. 205-206 with note 55. 

** Placed by Pausanias, IV, 24, 5, in the 79th Olympiad, in the archonship of Archimedes 
(x. e., Archedemides, 464/3). We prefer this to Plutarch’s réraprov éros (Cimon, 16, 4) of Archi- 
damos, the date of whose accession depends on Diodoros and is not absolutely certain; it is generally 
taken to be 469/8. Plutarch’s réraproy éros (for the earthquake) would be 466/5 and would neces- 
sitate placing the revolt of Thasos in 466, which might be interpreted as 467/6 and would allow 
the simplest correction of the scholiast to Aischines (i. ¢., Avowrpdrov, 467/6; see note 57 above). 
Pausanias’ date, on the other hand, accords well with the narrative of Thucydides and agrees with 
his chronological indications (see note 57 above). Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 405-407, especially 
note 1 on p. 406, emphasizes the unreliability of Diodoros and urges that réraprov éros could mean 
464/3. He dates the revolt of Thasos in the summer of 465 (p. 395). 

*° Palaeographically, the correction from dexdrw to é&r has much to recommend it; historically, 
however, it is open to the objections discussed in note 57 above. 
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Occupation of Megara and Pegai 
Building of long walls to Nisaia 


461/0 winter Revolt of Egypt (Inaros) 104, 1 
460 spring Expedition to Kypros 104, 2 
460 spring Campaign to Egypt © 104, 2 
460 spring [ Fighting in Phoinike ] [I. G., I’, 929] 
(Doros an Athenian base) 
460 spring Attack on Halieis 105, 1 
460 summer Battle of Kekryphaleia 105, 1 
460 summer War with Aigina 105, 2 
460 late summer Great battle and siege of Aigina 105, 2 
460 autumn Spartan and Korinthian invasion of the 105, 3-106 
Megarid, Korinthian defeat by Myronides 
460/59 winter Beginning of the Long Walls at Athens 107, 1 
459 summer Phokian attack on Doris 107, 2 
459/8 Spartan invasion of north Greece 107, 2 
459/8 Spartan delay in Boiotia “ 107, 3-4 
458 (June?) Battle of Tanagra 108, 1 
458 (August? Sevrépa Battle of Oinophyta 108, 2-3 
kal €nkoorh nuEepe) 
458/7 Subjugation of Boiotia and Phokis 108, 3 
458/7 Dismantling of the walls of Tanagra 108, 3 
458/7 Hostages taken from Opous 108, 3 


°° The date is fixed with reference to the disaster in Egypt, for fully six years intervened 
between the two events (Thucydides, I, 110, 1). With the collapse of Egypt dated in 454 there is 
no legitimate method of counting ¢ éry that gives a date other than 460. An erroneous count has 
often been made, as, for example, by Kolbe, Hermes, LX XII (1937), p. 267, who still advocates 459. 

*1In 460 the Korinthians invaded the Megarid, vouitovres abuvdrovs toeoBae “AGqvalovs Bonfeiv 
rois Meyapetow év re Alyivy drovons orparias moAAijs Kal ey Aly’rrw: jw 8% Kai BonBiow, dx’ Alyivyns 
dvaarijocobat a’rovs. The Athenians, however, refused to lift the siege of Aigina and Myronides 
fought in the Megarid commanding the oldest and the youngest. The Spartan invasion of northern 
Greece, across the Gulf of Korinth, was apparently unopposed. Yet the Spartans feared Athenian 
interception by sea or by land upon their return to the Peloponnese. Further, the Athenians, who 
had been demonstrably short of manpower, marched into Boiotia zavénuei to fight Tanagra and can, 
even after that defeat, resume battle at Oinophyta. The siege of Aigina was in the meantime 
continuing. It seems clear that reinforcements had arrived in Athens between the Spartan march 
north and their projected return. These would reinforce the garrison in the Megarid and would 
furnish naval strength, based on Naupaktos, in the Korinthian Gulf; the Spartans had provided a 
convoy strong enough to contain Naupaktos but not strong enough to face the reinforced Athenian 
fleet. The reinforcements came from Egypt, as Wallace has urged, accepting the figure of 40 ships 
from Ktesias (Persica, 32 Baehr) as the size of the squadron which remained in Egypt; T. A. P. A., 
LXVII (1936), pp. 252-260. The weight of our argument, it should be noted, comes from Thu- 
cydides, not from Ktesias. 
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458/7 winter Completion of the Long Walls 108, 3 
457 spring Surrender of Aigina 108, 4 
457 summer Periplous of Tolmides 108, 5 
457/6 late autumn Journey of Megabazos to Sparta 109, 2 
456 spring Campaign of Megabyxos to Egypt 109, 3 
456 autumn (réAos) Siege of Prosopitis begins 109, 4 
454 summer (€mavrov Siege of Prosopitis ends 109, 4 
Kai €€ pijvas) 
454 summer (é éry Hellenic collapse in Egypt 110, 1 
Toheunoarra ) 
454 summer Crucifixion of Inaros “ 110, 3 
454 summer Fate of the last squadron 110, 4 
454 summer Expedition to Thessaly 1a a 
454 autumn Perikles’ campaign in Sikyonia, Achaia, Akarnania 111, 2-3 
451/0 Five Years’ Truce 112,1 


(dorepov dé Sia- 
Merrdvrwv érdv Tpidv ) 


450 spring Kimon’s campaign to Kypros 112, 2 
450 spring Despatch of 60 ships to Egypt 112, 3 
450 summer Death of Kimon 112, 4 
450 summer Athenian naval and land victories in Kypros 112, 4 
450 autumn Return of the fleet from Kypros and Egypt 112, 4 
450/49 [ Peace of Kallias]“ 

449 summer Sacred War: Spartan attack “ 112,5 
447/6 Sacred War: Athenian reprisal “ 112,5 


*? See further below, p. 180. 

* For the Peace of Kallias see below, pp. 275-278, 281, and for the chronology of Athenian 
imperial reconstruction between 450 and 446, pp. 298-300. 

* The date must be later than the Athenian invitations to a Panhellenic Congress, for Athens 
could scarcely have sent an invitation to a state which had just ousted the Phokians, allies of Athens, 
from Delphi. For the congress see further below, pp. 279-281, and for the chronology, p. 299. 

*> Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 337 and 409 with note 2, discusses the chronology of the Sacred 
War. The dates here proposed have the advantage of allowing the retention of the time interval 
given by Philochoros (frag. 88 Miller), who places the Athenian attack rpirw éra after the Spartan 
campaign. The emendation to rpirw pyvi brings the two expeditions so close together as to clash, 
perhaps, with Thucydides’ xai aifis torepov; the same is true of Plutarch’s account (Pericles, 21, 2), 


which says that Perikles answered the Spartan attack at once (ei@is --— 6 TlepixAijs érotpareioas). 
But there is no need to jettison the reading of the manuscript. A whole year elapsed between the 
death of Kimon and the Spartan incursion (Thucydides writes 8 -—-— peri raira) and an autumn 


and winter passed between the Athenian retort and the fighting in Boiotia (Thucydides says ypévov 
éyyeouévov pera tatra). Rather, Philochoros argues for dating Chaironeia in the spring of 446. 
Cloché, Les Etudes Classiques, X1V (1946), pp. 23-24, writes copiously but not persuasively in 
favour of dating both Athenian and Spartan campaigns in 448, on the assumption that Philochoros 
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446 spring Battle of Chaironeia 113, 1 
446 spring Battle of Koroneia 113,2 
446 early summer Revolt of Euboia 114, 1 
446 summer Revolt of Megara 114, 1 
446/5 Spartan invasion of Attica 114, 2 


(after expiration 
of the truce) 


446/5 Reduction of Euboia 114, 3 

446/5 winter Thirty Years’ Peace 115,1 

441/0 Samian War begins Linv2 
(€xrw €rec) 

441/0 Revolt of Byzantion 115,5 

440/39 Siege of Samos begins 116, 2 

439 spring or early Subjugation of Samos 117, 3 
summer (évar@ pnvi) 

439 spring or early Capitulation of Byzantion 17,3 
summer 

pera Tatra ——— ov Affairs of Kerkyra and Poteidaia 118, 1 


mohois Ereoww borrepov 


The guiding principle of this table has been to place events in chronological order 
and to demonstrate visually how Thucydides accomplished the purpose implied in 
I, 97, 2. Two minor points require further comment. 

The revolt of Thasos was followed by an Athenian military attack. The 
Athenians were victorious in the initial battle on sea and landed a force on the island. 
Here Thucydides breaks off the story of events on Thasos, for chronological accuracy 
compelled him to turn to the fortunes of the colony at Nine Ways. These colonists 
reached Thrace later than the squadron which attacked Thasos, but the phrase i76 
Tovs avrovs xpdvous indicates that the activities of colonization were undertaken at a 
time when the fighting on Thasos was going on. The disaster at Drabeskos followed 
soon after the arrival of the colony. Thucydides mentions next the summoning of aid 
from Sparta by the defeated and besieged Thasians. He does not attempt to date the 
battle (or battles) “ on land or the beginning of the siege. This might have involved 


was ill-informed. L. Pearson, The Local Historians of Attica (Philological Monographs published 
by the American Philological Association, XI, Philadelphia, 1942), pp. 122-123, retains the ms. 
reading without question and speaks of “ the more accurate indication of date given by Philochorus.” 
See above, pp. 173-174. 

** One group of manuscripts (ABEFM) reads payas, where the traditional texts have pdyp, 
in I, 101, 1. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 298, prefers pdyats. 
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a chronological anomaly, but Thucydides avoids it by making the next main finite verb 
refer to something that took place well after Drabeskos. The land battles, which would 
have been an awkward problem if mentioned as events in their own right, are not part 
of the current of the narrative. Similarly, in I, 103, 3, the capture of Naupaktos, told 
by Thucydides in an explanatory dependent clause, does not interrupt the continuous 
chronological order of the narrative, and it is not to be counted a part of it. 

The second point has to do with the crucifixion (or impaling) of Inaros. Ktesias 
(33-36) says that he was not killed until five years after the Egyptian disaster. Clearly 
this conflicts with anything like a continuous chronological order in Thucydides. The 
account of Ktesias is very circumstantial,” and it would have more weight than it has 
if his historical credit were better and especially if he were not patently wrong in much 
of the story about the Egyptian disaster. Ktesias savs that the last stand of the Greeks 
was made in Byblos; Thucydides has the final siege in Prosopitis. Ktesias says that 
the stronghold could not be captured (ézed1) 5é éxeivy avadwros éddxer) and that Mega- 
byxos made a truce with the garrison; Thucydides says that the Persians diverted the 
water from the canal which protected the island, left the Athenian ships beached on 
dry land, and captured the island in an infantry attack. There has never been any 
disposition on the part of historians to prefer Ktesias’ account of the final disaster 
to that of Thucydides on these two items of difference, and our preference is to believe 
that Thucydides was right also about the death of Inaros. The alternative is to believe 
that Thucydides had been misinformed (if Inaros did in fact live on for five years), 
not that he abandoned the chronological sequence of the narrative. 


*T See Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 322-323 and (on his estimate of the reliability of Ktesias) 30. 


PART III 


THE ATHENIAN NAVAL CONFEDERACY 


CHAPTER I 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST PERSIA 


The Spartans assembled representatives of their allies at the Korinthian Isthmos 
in the winter of 481/0, when it was known that the Persians were mobilized on the 
other side of the Aegean.’ As in 490, the city immediately threatened was Athens; 
but in 490 Sparta had been willing (if not very prompt) to give Athens support, and 
the same considerations were still valid. The more formidable scale of the Persian 
preparations increased the danger; it made it more dangerous to give support but also 
more dangerous to withhold it. Sparta’s own most immediate concern was probably 
to defend Peloponnese. 

From Herodotos’ story it looks as if Athens took the initiative in proposing a 
grand alliance, acting in this as the spokesman of the non-Peloponnesians who lay 
in the path of the invader (the “ Athenian group ” in the list of cities on the Serpent 
Column). The passage in Herodotos is plainly controversial and should be compared 
with the similarly controversial speech of the Athenian at Sparta in 432 in Thucydides, 
I, 73-74. Herodotos says that Athens was the enemy’s avowed objective, but all 
Greece was in fact threatened (VII, 138, 1), and that if Athens had submitted 
Peloponnese could not have been defended, so that “ the Athenians may truly be called 
the saviours of Greece ”; their decision turned the balance, it was they who “ roused 
all the rest of Greece which did not medize”’ and next to the gods were responsible 
for Xerxes’ defeat (VII, 139). The Athenian decision was “ to oppose the invader 
with their whole force, by sea, together with such other Greeks as were willing” 
(VII, 144, 3). 

This Athenian decision no doubt went further than what Sparta had intended. 
The Korinthian in Thucydides, I, 69, 5 complains in general terms of the Spartans’ 
lack of enterprise on this occasion; Herodotos implies that they meant simply to 
fortify the Isthmos and evacuate all territory outside.* This can hardly have seemed 


* At first these allies were in the main, probably, Peloponnesians: the “ Spartan group” of the 
Serpent Column plus Korinth. For the grouping of the allies on the Serpent Column (T68a) see 
above, Part II, Chapter I. Korinth’s northwestern allies were also perhaps there from the start, 
certainly before the envoy was sent to Kerkyra (Herodotos, VII, 145, 2). Herodotos speaks of this 
assembly in VII, 145, 1 and 172, 1 (the representatives are there called probouloi). He nowhere 
says explicitly that the Peloponnesians assembled first, but we think it is implied by his general 
narrative. 

* According to Powell, Herodotus, p. 83 and passim, Herodotos wrote books VII-IX soon after 
the delivery of this speech, and in the same controversial atmosphere. Note that with his usual 
candour Herodotos also gives the Spartan view (in a speech, VIII, 142, 2): that Athens had pro- 
voked the war without Sparta’s approval (this presumably refers to the burning of Sardis). 

8 VII, 139, 4: “no one can tell me what use it was to fortify the Isthmos while the enemy 
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satisfactory to Aigina, but Athens and Aigina were engaged in a truceless war and 
the alternative of joining Athens must have seemed impracticable. The initiative 
would come most appropriately from Athens, who had just built an overwhelmingly 
strong fleet which gave her good prospects in that war * and also made her the natural 
rallying point of those non-Peloponnesians (mainly islanders) who wanted a more 
forward strategy. If it was really proposed that Athens should have the naval com- 
mand against Persia,° these islanders will have been the proposers. But Themistokles, 
who at this time led Athenian policy, saw with unique clearness the need for collabora- 
tion and was prepared to subordinate everything to it. There could be no question 
of Aigina’s fleet serving under an Athenian admiral; so Sparta must command by 
sea as well as by land. 

At the Isthmos, then, still in the winter of 481/0, the Peloponnesians were joined 
by representatives (probouloi, see note 1 above) of the other Greeks, and the parties 
now assembled pledged their faith to each other and discussd the alternative courses 
of action,’ whether to hold the line of the Isthmos or to advance and meet the enemy 
by sea (and this meant also advancing the line on land). As is familiar, the Spartans 
agreed to the Athenian plan, to the extent of first reconnoitring the northern 
approaches to Thessaly and then attempting to hold the pass of Thermopylai, the 
entrance to Central Greece. The first was judged too difficult, the second proved too 
difficult in fact; Thessaly and all Central Greece had to be abandoned. After these 
failures, the controversy became acute, whether the fleet should still be kept so far 
north as Salamis or should be brought back for the immediate defense of Peloponnese. 
Themistokles threatened to withdraw the whole Athenian fleet from the alliance unless 
the former plan were adopted, and no doubt much of the “ Athenian group ” would 
have followed him. The Spartan command again consented, and at Salamis in the 
late summer of 480 the invaders’ fleet was put out of action. 

The victory of Salamis justified Athens’ strategy and enhanced her prestige, but 
it was not yet decisive. The Persian fleet withdrew immediately to Phaleron in Attica 
and soon afterwards recrossed the Aegean and covered Xerxes’ crossing into Asia; 


controlled the sea”; cf. this whole chapter and Thucydides, I, 73, 4. Herodotos’ thesis, that only 
Salamis prevented the Persian fleet from reducing Peloponnese city by city, was perhaps maintained 
by those who believed (in 432) that Athenian sea-power would be able to do the same. The latter 
belief proved to be untrue; cf. Thucydides, ITI, 56, 4. We do not, however, think that Herodotos’ 
controversial tone affects the credit of his basic facts, namely, that Athens pressed for a forward 
strategy which the Peloponnesians did not much want. The association of allies on the Serpent 
Column illustrates this grouping of interests. 

* Herodotos, VII, 144; Aristotle, *A@. Ioa., 22, 7. 

5 Herodotos, VIII, 3, 1-2 (T66a); cf. VIII, 92, 2. He implies some continuity between this 
original proposal and the final secession in 479. 

® Herodotos, VII, 145, 1: &8évrev odict Adyov wal riorw. This is almost the same phrase as he 
uses to introduce the famous Persian conspirators’ debate in III, 71, 1: ei800av opion Adyous Kai wions. 
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after that it wintered, part at Kyme and part at Samos. The west and the south of 
the Aegean were left at the disposal of the allies.’ But until the strong Persian army 
which had been left in Greece under Mardonios had been defeated the final decision 
was still uncertain.* One immediate consequence was the revolt, led by Poteidaia, of 
the peninsula of Pallene in Chalkidike. The Persians spent three months trying 
to recover it but failed; Poteidaia (a Korinthian colony) was received into the 
“ Korinthian group ” on the Serpent Column, and sent 300 hoplites who fought beside 
the Korinthians at Plataia.” The Persian fleet was not pursued, but the medizing 
islands were visited and made to contribute to war expenses. Themistokles was the 
moving spirit in this and had to bear some odium for it. Herodotos records that no 
money could be obtained from Andros, that Karystos paid but did not thereby escape 
maltreatment, and that Paros sent a contribution and was therefore not visited; he 
believes that other islands contributed likewise, but knows no exact amounts and no 
further names (VIII, 110-112; 121). The contemporary Timokreon says that 
Themistokles came on this occasion * as far as Rhodes, and that he collected 3 talents 
from Ialysos * and sailed to many other places “ bursting with money ” and punishing 
traitors. 

Such was the rather unfortunate precedent for the later collection of tribute. It 
was arbitrary, disciplinary, unpopular. It is no doubt of this (and possibly of other 
similar collections) that Plutarch speaks in Aristides, 24, 1 (T94), saying that the 
Greeks made some contribution to the war whilst the Spartans retained hegemony, 
but wished for a regular assessment and entrusted Aristeides with that task. The need 
for some such contributions, on one basis or the other, could not be denied, for the 
booty of Salamis could not meet all the expenses of the naval war. 


The land strategy of the next year, 479, need not detain us. The summer was 
far advanced before the decisive land battle was fought at Plataia (August or Sep- 
tember). Plutarch reports, in Aristides, 21, 1-2 (T94b), that after the battle an 
assembly (€kxAnoia xow7) of the Greeks was held and that Aristeides moved a decree 


* Themistokles went as far as Rhodes in the autumn of 480; see below, note 26 on p. 191. 

® Pindar, Jsthmia, 5, written just after Salamis, refers to the battle (lines 46-50) and then adds 
(51-53): GAA’ Gums xavyapa xardBpexe oryG* Zeds rd re xal rd véwea, Zeds 6 wdvrww Kipros. 

® Herodotos, VIII, 126-129; IX, 28, 3. 

10 See T97d and below, notes 15 and 26 on pp. 189 and 191. Timokreon’s story is that after leav- 
ing Rhodes Themistokles went around dealing punishment and gathering money, and returned to the 
Isthmos where his unpopularity was seen. This last is evidently the same occasion as Herodotos 
describes in VIII, 123. From Herodotos one would infer that the fleet went no further east than 
Andros. It may be that on his further voyages Themistokles took only a small detachment. Unless 
the Persians were very badly demoralized this sounds rather risky; it is in any case in striking 
contrast with Ieotychidas’ timidity in the following year. 

% The tribute of Ialysos was 10 talents in Periods [I], II, and VIII, 6 talents in IV and VI. 
and 5 talents in X. 
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(Wyjdurpa) providing among other things for the contributions which the Greeks 
should make for continuing the war against Persia (ovvragw ‘EAAnvuqny ——— émi tov 
mpos tovs BapBdpous wodepov). If the decree is authentic this change will have done 
something towards regularizing the demands which the war was to make, but will not 
otherwise have much altered the nature of the alliance; it will not, for instance, have 
converted a war alliance into a permanent confederacy.” But we believe that it is 
probably not authentic, and from Thucydides we get the impression that, although a 
covenant was indeed made on the battlefield of Plataia, it was of a different kind.” 
Some sort of permanent obligations were assumed among themselves by the parties 
who conceived that they “ had fought the war ” and that it was over: they would for 
the indefinite future defend one another’s freedom.** But though Sparta and Plataia 
could later charge each other with breaches of these obligations, the Covenant of 
Plataia did not create a viable union. The old union, on the other hand, was at that 
very moment on the threshold of its new life, when the fleet started to cross the Aegean 
and the liberation of the Asiatic Greeks began. 


*? Larsen, Cl. Phil., XXVIII (1933), pp. 262-265, and Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI (1940), p. 176, 
believes the decree authentic and sees in it the creation of the “ Hellenic League.” In our belief, 
the ‘ Hellenic League” (i. ¢., of ewepéra éxi r@ Tlépoy, more usually called of "EAAqves; see above, 
pp. 97-98 with note 12) came into existence in 481. 

18 See above, pp. 101-105. 

** This is the implication, we believe, of Thucydides, II, 72, 1; 74, 2; 71, 2. See above, pp. 
102-104. 


CHAPTER II 


TRANSITION 


The spring of 479 B.C. found a Greek fleet of 110 ships under the command 
of the Spartan Leotychidas mustered at Aigina. While they lay there, Chian envoys 
reached them with the plea that they free Ionia. These Chians had failed in their 
attempt to produce revolution at Chios and had fled first to Sparta. The Hellenes 
reluctantly escorted the Chians eastward to Delos but beyond this they dared not sail, 
despite the Chian entreaties. Since the Persian fleet, based at Samos, felt a similar 
timidity, a stalemate existed at sea.* 

As the Greeks lingered at Delos, they were visited by representatives from Samos 
who urged Leotychidas and the other generals to seek out the Persians on the coast 
of Asia Minor and thus to liberate that territory from foreign rule. The Samians 
were apparently more persuasive than the Chians, for Leotychidas accepted them and 
their pledge of Samian alliance with the Greeks.* The Samians kept their mission 
and presumably their alliance secret;* if the Greek effort should fail, the Samian 
situation would be desperate and the islanders were anxious not to commit themselves 
openly. In view of the earlier unwillingness of the Greek squadron to risk manoeuvres 
in eastern waters at all, one may well be surprised that the Samians were so successful, 
especially after the Chian failure. It is possible, however, that events on the mainland 
of Greece influenced the decision. Plataia might by this time have been fought and 
the news, reaching Delos, could have inspired the naval forces with a new courage. 
At any rate, they sought out the Persians and inflicted upon them a decisive defeat 
at Mykale.* 


1 Herodotos, VIII, 131-132. 
* Herodotos, IX, 90-92. The Samian pledge was made apés rots “EAAnvas. 


* Herodotos, IX, 90, 1: dyyeAor dxd Sapov ———, reppbévres td Sapiwy Adbpy ray re Tepotwv xat 
Tod Tupdvvov ———, Tov Karéotnoay Xdpov ripawvov oi Tépoa. The Persians nevertheless suspected the 


Samians; IX, 99, 1. 

* Herodotos places the battles of Plataia and Mykale on the same day, in the morning and 
afternoon respectively ; IX, 90, 1 and 100-101. The report of the victory at Plataia reached Mykale 
in time to spur the allies to greater efforts. The synchronism is no doubt romantic and may have 
come from the Phointssai of Phrynichos, in which, as Marx has shown, a description of the battle 
of Mykale was an incident; Rh. Mus., LXXVII (1928), pp. 337-360, especially pp. 359-360, That 
the battles were fought on the same day and that news of Plataia reached Mykale in time to stimulate 
the allied combatants Herodotos regards as a miracle; it would be a very effective dramatic device. 
Larsen, Cl. Phil., XXVIII (1933), p. 264 with note 23, discards the synchronism and even proposes 
that the Samians at Delos were admitted into the Hellenic League as reorganized at Plataia. This 
we doubt; it makes more difficult the later acceptance of the Samians and it is not necessary to 
account for the Greek advance. Larsen has more recently modified his views; Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., 
LI (1940), p. 180 with note 2, and see below, p. 188. 
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After the battle of Mykale, the Greeks destroyed the Persian camp, burned the 
Persian ships, gathered available booty, and sailed away to Samos.’ This victory 
precipitated the second Ionian revolt.* At Samos a conference was held to debate the 
possibility of transplanting the Ionians from Ionia to Greece. This would abandon 
lonia to the Persians, but the allies could not guard the territory forever and the 
Ionians could do little in their own defense. The Spartan policy of non-intervention 
is clear, although Herodotos tells us that the Peloponnesian (not merely Spartan) 
leaders * were in favour of dispossessing Greek states at home which had medized and 
giving their land to the Ionians. The Athenians, on the other hand, opposed the 
suggestion and indeed resented the Peloponnesian willingness to make plans about 
people who were after all colonists of Athens. They maintained this point of view 
with vigour, until their opponents yielded. So Ionia was not abandoned and under 
pledge and oath the Hellenes accepted into the alliance the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, 
and other islanders, who, as it happened, were with them in the campaign. Their 
business finished, they set out towards the Hellespont to destroy the bridges.* 

The Samians had now been accepted twice by the allies, once at Delos before 
Mykale and again at Samos after the battle. According to Larsen, “the natural 
explanation is that the first time the Samians were accepted as allies by the organiza- 
tion conducting the war; the second time they were admitted into the Hellenic League 
as reorganized at Plataea.”° Rather, we believe that whatever reorganization was 
carried out at Plataia automatically embraced all of those who had been officially 
accepted by the fighting forces (by land and by sea) and that, if oaths were sworn, 
they were sworn at Plataia before the generals by current members, not before the 
naval arm, which was already part of the organization. The new allies at Samos were 
recent acquisitions. A better explanation of the Samian incident lies in the secrecy 
of the negotiations at Delos. Leotychidas and the generals, on behalf of the Hellenes, 
accepted the Samians through envoys whose mission could not be made public. These 
commitments, on both sides perhaps,*’ had to be ratified ; hence the ceremony at Samos, 
when the danger of Persian reprisals had disappeared. 

Who “ the other islanders ” were we are not told; along with the Samians, Chians, 
and Lesbians, they were too late to win a place on the Serpent Column at Delphi.” 


5 Herodotos, IX, 106, 1. 

* Herodotos, IX, 104: otrm 8) 1d Sevrepov “Iwvin ard Tepotwv dreary 

* Herodotos, IX, 106, 3: MeAorovynoiwy pév rotor év réAci dovor éboxee -——. 

* For the conference see Herodotos, IX, 106. We accept the proposal to transplant the Ionians 
as historical (cf. Larsen, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI [1940], p. 181); it is named as the first order 
of business. For the acceptance of new allies see 106, 4: xai obrw 87 Xapiovs re xai Xiovs xai AcoBious 
kai robs GAAovs vnoubtas, of Ervyov ovetparerdpevor toior “EAAnn, és 7d ovppayixdy érowjoavro, miote Te 
karadaBovres kal dpxiour eupevéey te Kal py) dxoorjoeoba. We understand ¢upeveay to indicate permanency. 

° Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI (1940), p. 180; cf. note 4 above. 

1° Tn Herodotos Leotychidas personally accepts the Samians; IX, 91-92. 

11 T68a: cf. Herodotos, VIII, 43-48 and IX, 28-30. 
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They were of course territories early lost to Persia, although loss to Persia did not of 
itself mean gain to the Hellenic League. Andros is a case in point, for she successfully 
resisted a Greek naval squadron shortly after the battle of Salamis. No longer Persian, 
she was nevertheless not collaborating with the Greek fleet which broke off pursuit 
of the Persians at the island. Andros, unlike Paros and Karystos, refused to make 
payments to Themistokles, and the Greeks, after failing to take the town by siege, 
turned aside to Karystos, which they ravaged, before sailing back to Salamis.** The 
Andrians, no doubt, were not yet convinced, despite the victory at Salamis, that the 
allied cause would prevail and preferred a safe neutrality." Here again they differed 
from the Parians, who, after waiting at Kythnos to see how the battle at Salamis 
would turn out,”* now surrendered (not unwillingly, we may assume) to the demands 
of Themistokles. In the following year (479) the Samians too, whose danger to be 
sure was more urgent, did not commit themselves publicly before Mykale, as we have 
seen. In addition, the Andrians objected to the behaviour of Themistokles, which 
seemed to them high-handed. 

It is entirely probable that the Andrians were no differently disposed in 479 when 
the Greek fleet gathered at Aigina or while it lay at Delos. The factors which must 
have governed many minds were the twin victories of Plataia and Mykale, and of 
these Mykale was to the islanders the more important. The islands, says Herodotos, 
were in part the prizes (de#\a) of victory.” 

The route from Aigina to Samos passes some islands that were represented at 
the Isthmos in 481/0, that were original members of the Hellenic League, and whose 
records entitled them to a place on the Serpent Column.” But it passes also other 
islands, which, like Samos, Chios, and Lesbos, may have been new recruits. Mykonos 
was immediately adjacent to the Greek base at Delos, Syros and Rhenaia were on the 


1? Herodotos, VIII, 111-112 and 121, 1. For the conference on the island, VIII, 108, 1: 
oi “EAAnves ——— Buikavres péxpe “Avdpov, és 82 rv “Av8pov dmixopevor ¢BovAciovro. 

** The allies themselves, in the spring of 479, were not aggressive in attitude; see above, p. 187. 

1* Herodotos, VIII, 67, 1. 

8 1X, 101, 3 (the passage is quoted in full in note 23 below). Mykale was decisive to many 
of the islanders, but the Andrian objection to the forced levies of money remained. Of the activities 
leading to the formation of the Delian Confederacy in 478 B.C. Plutarch writes, Aristides, 24, 1 
(T94): of & “EAAnves éréAow pév twa Kai Aaxedatpoviwy iyoupevwy axopopay cis Tov moAquov, TaxPivat 
5t BovAdpevor kat Kara wéAw éxdoros TO pétpiov FrjcavTo rapa tov "APnvaiwy "Apwrrefdyy (this cannot 
refer to any time before Salamis). The allies wanted their contributions assessed on a regular 
and equitable basis to replace the spasmodic and arbitrary exactions made during Lakedaimonian 
hegemony. We consider that the complaint is directed against such conduct as that of Themistokles 
in 480. The new arrangements would have disposed of Andrian objections and there is no reason 
to believe that the island did not enter the Confederacy of Delos at its inception in 478/7 B.C. 
Karystos was a different case ; she was suspected of medism and even her surrender to Themistokles 
did not save her from chastisement. 

16 T68a: Keos, Kythnos, Melos, Naxos, Seriphos, Siphnos, and Tenos were all reasonably close ; 
cf. Herodotos, VIII, 46 and 48. 
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direct route, and Paros had presumably thrown in its lot with the Hellenes the previous 
year ; these four might perhaps be considered among “ the other islanders.” But there 
were also states to whom the result of Mykale was particularly decisive in terms of 
their own immediate future.” West of Samos lies Ikaros, the home of the Oinaioi 
(€€ “Ixdpov) and the Thermaioi (é& “Ikdpov) of the quota lists. These have a primary 
claim to be considered among “ the other islanders,” and they might have joined the 
Hellenes either before or after the battle; perhaps their conduct was similar to that 
of the Samians and their acceptance at the congress a form of ratification. 

There may have been others,* but an attempt to define them precisely would be 
hazardous; we should expect them to lie fairly near to the scene of action or on the 
direct route taken by the fleet. Leotychidas had employed a strategem before the battle 
to win over the Ionians in the Persian camp * and Herodotos, in his description of 
the engagement, tells us of Milesians and Samians who deserted the Persians, and 
mentions “ the other Ionians ” who followed the lead of the Samians in revolt.” The 
Ikarians were Ionian and there must have been “ other Ionians ” from the mainland 
who abandoned Persia: “in this way Ionia revolted for the second time from the 
Persians ” (otrw 89 7d Sevrepov “Iwvin avd Tepoéwv azéorn). It does not follow that 
all the rebels joined the Hellenic League, but some may have done so.** 

The fleet moved from Samos to Abydos, where the Greeks found that the bridges 
were already down. At this Leotychidas and the Peloponnesians sailed home but the 
Athenians, under Xanthippos, decided to remain and to attack the Chersonese. They 
thereupon crossed the strait and besieged Sestos.* Thucydides describes this force as 
“the Athenians and the allies from Ionia and the Hellespont who had already revolted 
from the King” (oi 6 "A@nvaior kai of dad “Iwvias Kai “EXAnoovrov Evppaxor Hdn 
adearynxores amd Baoréws). At first sight there is a discrepancy between this and 
“the other islanders” of Herodotos. The Hellespontine allies, it is easy to under- 
stand, joined the fleet when it arrived, and, if “the other islanders ” of Herodotos 
were the Thermaioi and Oinaioi, who could well have been listed as “ from Ionia ” 


** The word overparevopevor in Herodotos, IX, 106, 4 (see note 8 above, where the passage is 
quoted in full) need not mean (and does not deny) that the new recruits had fought at Mykale 
on the Greek side; they must have joined the fieet in time to participate in the conference at Samos 
after the battle. 

** Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 257, would include the Dorian islands. 

19 Herodotos, IX, 98. 

*0 Herodotos, IX, 103-104. 

** From the mainland Herodotos names only the Milesians as having actively assisted the 
Greeks; he does not include them at Samos. The Spartans may have hesitated to accept into the 
League continental states whom they were unwilling to defend (Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 257) ; 
yet it is difficult to see how such states at this time could join the Athenians without joining the 
League. It may be that Leotychidas, soon after Mykale, went to Miletos and expelled Aristogenes, 
probably the pro-Persian tyrant there; Plutarch, Moralia, 859d. 

22 Herodotos, IX, 106, 4; 114; Thucydides, I, 89, 2. 
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(d7d "Iwvias) by Thucydides, there is of course no discrepancy. It is even more likely, 
however, that Ionians from the mainland had entered the Hellenic League after the 
conference at Samos and were contributing to naval operations. Events at Samos 
followed so closely upon Mykale that all the new recruits (islanders and mainlanders) 
did not have time to be sworn into the League on that occasion. Before Mykale, both 
Greeks and Persians had realized that the islands and the Hellespont were the prizes 
of victory.” 

The siege of Sestos, which lasted into the winter of 479/8, ended in its capture, 
after which the Athenians and the allies sailed away to their several homes.” 

The spring of 478 B. C. saw a resumption of naval operations in eastern waters 
under the leadership of the Spartan Pausanias. The Peloponnesians contributed 20 
ships, the Athenians 30; a sizable force of the other allies rounded out the navai 
squadron which now represented the Hellenic League. During this year the campaigns 
of Pausanias struck as far east as Kypros and led up to, and included, the siege and 
capture of Byzantion.* 

Undoubtedly there were along the route from Greece to Kypros and then back 
to Byzantion many cities that threw off the yoke of Persia. Those of Rhodes were 
among them,” and Thucydides tells us that the greater part of Kypros was subjugated 
by the Greeks. Other names are not known and we are not told whether any become 
members of the Hellenic League. Some probably did (e. g., the cities of Rhodes), 
but some probably refrained.” 

At Byzantion the conduct of Pausanias became such that the allies appealed to 
Athens, “trading on their kinship” (xara 75 Evyyevés), to assume the hegemony.” 
The result of the trouble was that Pausanias was recalled to face charges at Sparta 


** Herodotos, IX, 101, 3: of pév 8) "EAAnves Kal of BépBapor torev8ov és Tv pdxny, Ss ode wai ai 
vo Kai 6 “EArjorovros defAa wpoéxaro. One could argue that the western islanders like the My- 
konians and Parians, vyowra to Herodotos but not dd "Iwvias to Thucydides, had withdrawn from 
the campaign by the time operations began in the Hellespont; but this we do not regard as likely, 
especially in view of the tremendous stimulus given to Greek morale by the victories at Plataia and 
Mykale. Cf. Thucydides, VII, 57, 4 (T143): & 8 Twvias MiAnjoiot xat Zdpror xat Xior. 

** Thucydides, I, 89, 2: of 8 "A@nvaior cai of drd “Iwvias Kai ‘EAAnorévrov vppayor 78y dderrnxdres 
dxd Bacitéws trropevavres Xnordvy erodwpxow Mijdwv éxdvrwv, Kal eryepdoavres dAov abriy éxAurdytov 
tév BapBdpov, kai pera roiro dméxAeoay e£ “EAAnorovrov ds ixagro. kata woAas. This passage proves 
that Ionian allies had ships at their disposal at least a year before the Confederacy of Delos was 
organized (cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 272). 

** Thucydides, I, 94, especially 2: év rpde rH Hpyepovia. 

#6 See Timokreon’s poem in Plutarch, Themistocles, 21, 4 (T97d); Aristeides accompanied 
Pausanias. The lines also show that Themistokles was in Rhodes, where (in Ialysos) he took 
3 talents. This belongs in 480 and gives us an indication of the extent of Themistokles’ fund-raising 
expedition of that year (see note 15 above) ; the indignation of the allies, Aaxe8aipoviwy syoupévwv, 
is understandable. 

*t For Kypros, which did not join the League, see below, pp. 207-209. 

*8 Thucydides, I, 95. 
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while the allied pleas to the Athenians, in which the Peloponnesian forces took no 
part,” fell upon willing ears. Pausanias was acquitted on the major charges but he 
was not sent out again to command; instead Dorkis with colleagues and a small force 
was despatched to the allied fleet. The damage, however, had been done and when 
the allies refused to acknowledge Spartan leadership, through Dorkis, the latter 
departed. No further attempt was made by the Spartans to maintain command of 
the naval arm. They feared the effects of such experience upon their generals and, 
typically enough, they wished to be free of the war against the Mede. In any case the 
Athenians, they felt, were competent to command and satisfactory to Sparta.” 

It is our belief that Dorkis, whose mission is generally placed in the spring of 
477, was sent as a replacement for Pausanias in the summer of 478. When Pausanias 
was recalled the campaigning season had not yet come to a close and the Spartans, 
unaware of the extent of allied defection, believed that the responsibility of leadership 
was still theirs. It was their duty to provide a commander to take up the work begun 
by Pausanias. 

The negotiations and arrangements that were to transform the naval arm of the 
Hellenic League into the Confederacy of Delos began in the summer of 478 and con- 
tinued throughout the winter of 478/7. By the spring, we may be sure, all was ready 
for the season’s campaign under the leadership of Athens. Sparta was anxious to 
withdraw and she must have realized what the allies and the Athenians were doing. 
Thus Sparta’s conduct would be unaccountable if in the spring of 477, in the face 
of her own desire to withdraw and the Athenian willingness to lead willing allies in 
a newly organized body, she persisted in sending out new commanders for the fleet.” 
The Spartan retreat belongs in the autumn of 478 and this retreat was one of the 
factors which allowed the Athenians to proceed apace with their reorganization in 
the winter of 478/7 B.C. 

The retirement of Dorkis meant not only that Spartan participation in the war 
was at an end but also that some other members of the Hellenic League returned to 
their homes and played no part in the formation of the new Confederacy. These 
naturally included the Peloponnesians, who were followed, we may be sure, by other 


** Thucydides, I, 95, 4: wé8y --— rods Evppdyous —-— wap’ "A@yvaiovs perardgacfar wAny trav 
dd TleAorovvicov otpatwray. Presumably the Peloponnesian forces did not return with Pausanias ; 
they awaited his replacement. 

*° Thucydides, I, 95, 7: -—-—— dwadAagelovres 82 xai rod MnSixod roAduov Kai robs "AGnvaiovs vouilovres 
ixavovs dEqycioba Kai odiow ev rQ Tore wapovre éxirndeiovs. The Athenians assumed their hegemony 
éxovrav trav gvppadxywv; Thucydides, I, 96, 1 (T109). Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 272, proposes that 
dxovrwy tév Aaxedazoviwy, in Aristotle, ’A9, HoA., 23, 2, means “ Sparta being unwilling to keep the 
leadership ”; this, we believe, is right. 

%t Thucydides, I, 95, 4 makes it clear that the negotiations of the allies with the Athenians were 
in progress even as Pausanias was obeying the summons to return to Sparta; this was in the summer 
of 478; the interval to the spring of 477 is too long to suppose Spartan ignorance of the allied temper. 
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Dorians (e. g., the Melians and the Aiginetans). Membership in the Hellenic League 
does not guarantee membership in the Confederacy of Delos.” 

By the end of the season in 478 the formal organization of the Confederacy had 
been begun; during the winter the proposals were ratified at Delos and the Con- 
federacy entered upon its formal existence; by the spring of 477 the first tributes 
had been assessed, if not paid, and the confederates, under the aggressive leadership 
of Athens, were ready to continue the liberation of Greek territories from Persia.” 


*2 Those who retired may have included some who joined the Hellenic League during the cam- 
paigns of Pausanias in 478. 

*° Of Aristeides Aristotle says, ’A@. HoaA., 23, 5 (T39): “ And so it was Aristeides who laid 
the first assessments of phoroi on the cities, in the third year after the battle of Salamis, in the 
archonship of Timosthenes ” (80 xai rods Gopovs otros qw 6 ragas rais wdAect ros rpwrous, Era tpitw 
pera thy dv Sadapin vavpaylay, éri TiyooGévous dpxovros). This date is a cornerstone of the early history 
of the Confederacy. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ORIGINAL MEMBERSHIP OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Weare nowhere given a list of the original members of the Confederacy of Delos, 
any more than we are told which states supplied ships and which money. We are 
therefore obliged to combine the evidence of the Serpent Column (T68a), of the 
quota lists, and of the literary authorities if we wish to determine approximately the 
membership of 478/7 B.C.* A complete roster of all the identifiable names which 
appear in the assessment and quota lists is set out by districts in A. T. L., I, pp. 457- 
460. Our references will be to this and to the map which accompanies A. T. L., I. 

Many of the states, we know, were not associated with the Confederacy at the 
beginning; the task is to identify and to eliminate these. Much of the evidence is 
negative, for, though we can often be certain that given towns were not original 
members, we are seldom positively informed about those that were. Again, we are 
sometimes told, or we can safely deduce, that states had thrown off Persian control; 
but it does not follow that they immediately attached themselves to the Confederacy. 
In most cases they surely did, for it is difficult to see what other course was open to 
them if they hoped to retain their freedom. Still, the nature of the problem creates a 
possible margin of error with which we must always reckon. 

In estimating the extent of the first membership (the cities included in Aristeides’ 
assessment )* we are conscious that we apply some criteria which are not decisive. We 
therefore state these criteria at the outset in order that the reader may form his own 
judgment of them. 

We consider that names found in the quota and assessment lists are not likely to 
have appeared in the first assessment if 


(A) they lie far inland, 

(B) they lie beyond the other geographic limits which we believe credibie for 
the first assessment, 

(C) their record in the tribute lists is sporadic or begins late. 


Under (A) we exclude more particularly cities of the Marsyas valley in Karia, 
of the upper Skamandros valley in the Troad, of the upper Strymon (especially Berge) 
in Thrace. Such areas were not easily accessible to the Confederacy, which at its 
inception was essentially maritime. 


1 For the assessment of 478/7 see below, Chapter V. 
2 Contributions were made in ships or in money. For our purposes, whether a city’s status 
was tributary (cash) or non-tributary (ships) is irrelevant. 
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Under (B) we judge that the Confederacy did not at first extend into the Levant 
or the Black Sea, nor to those Dorian islands of the south Aegean which do not group 
themselves naturally with the Ionian Islands or with the Asiatic Greeks; we do not 
carry the Confederacy’s jurisdiction north or west of Cape Aineia at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Salonika, and, though the route through the Dardanelles and Hellespont 
was secured, we posit that much of the Propontis coast remained at first under the 
influence of the Thrakians (between Tyrodiza and Didymoteichitai) or the satrap of 
Daskyleion (east of Kyzikos). 

Criterion (C) is rather more complex and might very easily be subdivided. First, 
there are the cities whose payments in the quota lists are so sporadic as to suggest 
that they were never regular members of the Confederacy at all; they paid occasionally, 
perhaps when Athens applied compulsion, but as a rule they disappear from the records 
early. Most of them are in the Karic district, and most of them were deliberately 
allowed to drop from the roll about 440; lying inland, as the majority do, they would 
fall also under criterion (A). Similarly we dismiss from original membership cities 
which were acquired late; this is sometimes reflected in the quota lists, sometimes 
attested by the literary sources (e. g., Phaselis). 

In List 21 there commence the special rubrics which mark the adoption of a new 
policy by Athens. The wodes avrai and the iéa@7a rubrics * contain peripheral cities 
and cities which have been assessed separately by apotaxis.* These we eliminate from 
the original roster on the ground that peripheral cities were not members, and states 
to whom apotaxis was applied later have no right to independent membership in the 
early years. At the time of the first assessment, and for many years afterwards, 
Athens was not concerned with the dependencies of her allies. If a large state in a 
given area chose to farm out part of its financial obligation, this was not the business 
of Athens. In 478/7, indeed, many of the dependencies could not yet have developed. 
In Thrace, for example, the Persian march and flight must have produced chaotic 
conditions, to which stability was brought only with time. Apotaxis, which was not 
employed on a large scale until after 440, was a means of increasing Athenian 
revenues; the assessment of the large city might decrease, but the sum total realized 
by Athens, when she took over direct assessment of the small dependencies, increased. 

The separate assessment of an island’s peraia was a form of apotaxis;* witness 
Samothrake, whose mainland towns (Drys, Zone, Sale) do not appear in the records 
until A10. It is extremely doubtful whether Thasos and Samothrake exercised control 
on the mainland until eastern Thrace had been cleared of the Persians. Thasos, how- 
ever, lost her peraia early, for Athens stripped it from her after the revolt (463/2).° 


°A.T.L., I, pp. 455-456; see also above, pp. 80-88. 

*Cf. Antiphon, frag. 55 Thalheim (T19): dwéragiss 1O ywpis rerdyfat rods xpdrepov dAArAots 
ovvreraypevous eis TO trroreAciv Tov Hpiopevoy dpov. 

® The definition quoted in note 4 is from Antiphon’s speech rept roi Sapobpaxwy Popov. 

* Thucydides, I, 101, 3 (T110) ; for the date see above, pp. 175-176 with notes 57, 58. 
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In Asia Minor Lesbos, Chios, and Samos had possessions on the mainland." 
Lesbos lost hers after the revolt of 428/7 (Thucydides, III, 50, 2-3 [T128]) and the 
assessment of 425/4 reveals the names of no fewer than thirteen of these towns 
(A9, ILI, 125-137); we know that there were more. The peraia of Chios, which 
extended north of Atarneus, adjoined or perhaps overlapped that of Lesbos.* The 
Samian peraia lay due east of the island and centred about Anaia (Thucydides, III, 
32, 2; IV, 75, 1). Samos and Chios never paid tribute and the unmarked areas on 
our map east of Samos and Lesbos (the Chian peraia) are explained by this fact. 
Tf all the names which occur late by reason of apotaxis were removed from the map, 
it would reveal many sparsely marked areas. Conversely, we are sure that other 
dependencies existed, at present unknown to us, which contributed indirectly to the 
Athenian treasury. Independent membership in the Confederacy, however, we hold to 
have been based upon individual assessment ; we shall therefore list as original members 
only those cities which we suppose to have been assessed, not their dependencies. 

In AQ or in A10, or in both, we meet many names without tribute records before 
the Archidamian war. Some of these too are to be explained by apotaxis; others by 
the fact that A9 was an unrealistic assessment which contained cities from whom 
Athens could scarcely expect payments. They cannot be included in the original 
membership of the Confederacy. 

In tabulating names which are to be removed from the roster of 478/7 under 
criterion (C), we shall add in each case the lists and assessments in which sporadic 
tributaries are entered; for those who do not occur until later in the records we shall 
refer to the list or assessment in which the first appearance is made. The reader will 
already have observed that a city may well fall under more than one category; for 
example, many sporadic records come from inland territory, and the location will often 
explain the record. So too under criterion (C) there will be much overlapping. We 
shall attempt to give some indication of these facts. 

Some scholars may hold that the true explanation of Thucydides’ figure of 460 
talents for the first assessment is that the membership was vastly larger than we are 
supposing. They may point to the fact that the Persian forces after Mykale retreated 
to Sardes;* to Pausanias’ reduction of Kypros in 478; *° to Aristeides’ mission into 
the Black Sea; * to the possible appearance of Kretan names in A9* and of Melos 
in the ‘‘ Athenian group ” on the Serpent Column.” They may contend that sporadic 


™ Rhodes had apparently not yet acquired a peraia. The towns of the peninsula which was later 
Rhodian seem to have formed a syntely of their own in the Karic Chersonese ; see below, note 73. 

* See the Gazetteer, s.v. Kapnvain, in A. T. L., I, pp. 495-496. 

® Herodotos, IX, 107, 1. 

2° Thucydides, I, 94, 2. 

11 Plutarch, Aristides, 26, 1. 

12 See the note on AQ, II, 158-160, in A. T. L., I, pp. 206-207. 

13 See above, pp. 96, 99. 
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appearance in and after the middle of the century, when Athens’ popularity was on 
the wane, does not preclude enthusiastic participation in the formation of the Con- 
federacy when morale was high.’* We cannot disprove such a position and we concede 
in principle that it may be right; but we have weighed it carefully and do not find it 
convincing. 


ISLANDS 


For the islands who were charter members of the Confederacy we have an im- 
portant piece of positive evidence in the Serpent Column,” on which the “ Athenian 
group ” contains eight island cities which later pay tribute; to these we should add as 
a ninth Seriphos, which fought on the right side at Salamis.”* Aigina, in the “ Spartan 
group,” paid later, but with Melos, in the ““ Athenian group,” no doubt withdrew from 
naval operations along with the Peloponnesians at the end of 478." Poteidaia, in the 
 Korinthian group,” belongs to the Thrakian district. The revised Insular list, with 
the date of the first recorded payment of tribute added to each name, is as follows: 
Chalkis (448/7), Eretria (448/7), Keos (451/0), Kythnos (450/49), Naxos 
(450/49), Seriphos (451/0), Siphnos (450/49), Styra (450/49), Tenos (450/49). 
That no payment for this group is recorded before 451/0 cannot, in West’s view, 
be ascribed to the accident of survival and he would consider them charter members 
of the Confederacy who contributed ships in the early years and commuted their 
obligations to cash about 450 B.C." These names give us a good start towards 
identifying the original Insular membership. 

We follow West in adding to the list of original members Andros (first preserved 
payment, 451/0) and Hestiaia (450/49).** We have already seen that the refusal of 
Andros to join the Hellenic League in 480 (and 479) does not preclude her member- 
ship in the Confederacy of Delos in 478/7, after a regular method of assessment had 


* We argue in detail against some of these suggestions below. 

** T68a ; cf. Herodotos, VIII, 46 and 48. For the grouping see above, pp. 96-100. 

16 Herodotos, VIII, 46, 4 and 48. 

17 See above, pp. 192-193. Aigina became tributary in 457; Thucydides, I, 108, 4 (T111), and 
for the date see above pp. 171-173, 178. 

* West, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXV_ (1929-1930), pp. 267-275. Plutarch, Cimon, 11 (T95), tells 
us of Kimon’s conciliatory policy towards the allies: he accepted money and empty ships instead 
of the burdensome service and so the allies became tributary (¢AaBov dvri ovppdywr twroreAdis Kai 
SoiAa yeyovores). West proposes that the story may belong to 451 and 450, after Kimon’s return 
from ostracism, where it fits well with the evidence of the quota lists; op. cit., especially pp. 269-272 
and 275. We believe, however, that Plutarch, Cimon, 11 is based very largely on Thucydides, I, 99, 
and that Plutarch exaggerates the rdle of Kimon; nor is the dating of the story vital to West's 
thesis, which we accept in general. See further below, pp. 244-250. For Naxos, a charter member 
which became tributary after her revolt ca. 470, see above, pp. 65-66. Chalkis and Eretria probably 
paid tribute in 450/49; see above, note 7 on p. 31. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 274-275 with note 26. 
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been instituted.” As for the towns of Euboia, Karystos alone is eliminated by the 
literary sources. Despite her submission to Themistokles in 480 she was ravaged by 
the allies in the same year (she was suspected of medism), and some time after 478/7 
she was attacked by the Confederate forces. Eventually she surrendered and, we may 
be sure, was enrolled as tributary.” She had probably refused to join the Confederacy 
earlier ; she was perhaps embittered by her fruitless appeasement of the Greeks in 480.” 

We have previously nominated Mykonos, Syros, and Rhenaia for membership 
in the Hellenic League in 479, and Paros a year earlier; * there is no reason to doubt 
that these Ionians participated in the negotiations on Delos. 

According to criterion (B) we may now eliminate the Dorian islands: Melos 
(only in A9), Kimolos (first in A9), Thera (first in List 25), Pholegandros (first 
in AY), Anaphe (first in List 27), Kythera (first in List 31). These Dorians, along 
with Aigina, if they participated in the naval war, probably followed the Pelopon- 
nesians in the withdrawals of 479 and 478.” 

Criterion (C) may now be applied to strike from our roll: Posideion (Euboic, 
only in AQ), the Euboic Diakres (first in the ira: rubric of List 21, perhaps by 
apotaxis from Chalkis) and Diakrioi (first in List 26, perhaps by apotaxis from 
Chalkis), Belbina (only in AQ), Keria (only in A9, perhaps by apotaxis from Naxos, 
although it is assessed with Anaphe), Sikinos (first in A9), Koresia (only in List 4, 
elsewhere included in the payment of Keos). 

We are left with the following Insular candidates for the roll of 478/7 B.C.: 


Andros los Rhenaia 
Athenai Diades Keos Seriphos 


*0 See above, p. 189 with note 15. 

** Herodotos, VIII, 112, 2-3 and 121, 1; Thucydides, I, 98, 3 (T109): xpds 8 Kapvorious 
airois dvev rév dAAwy EtBotww wiAquos éyévero, Kai xpovw EvvéBnoay xaf’ dpodoyiav. The other Euboian 
towns did not participate (they were not recalcitrant, they belonged to the Confederacy). 

22 Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 291, says that the reduction of Karystos fell so soon after the 
formation of the Confederacy that her exclusion at the beginning is of no importance in the com- 
putation of the initial tribute. This, however, is an understatement of the significance of Thucydides’ 
text (I, 98). Thucydides names in order the events of importance after the founding of the Con- 
federacy. First is the conquest of Eion, after a siege, then the taking of Skyros at a later date 
(érara) and its colonization, and only then the conquest of Karystos, which itself took time (xpérw) ; 
he goes on to describe the subjugation of Naxos, which may, we think, have been as early as 470. 
The capture of Eion is dated to 476/5 by the scholiast to Aischines, II, 34. For the chronology 
and the text of the scholiast see above, pp. 158-160 with the notes; cf. p. 175. 

*3 See above, pp. 189-190. 

24 Melos, with whom Kimolos should be associated, was never tributary and was destroyed in 
416/5; Thucydides, V, 116, 2-4. Thera was independent in the spring of 431 B.C. (Thucydides, 
II, 9, 4 [T116]) and was soon afterwards taken by Athens; Meritt, D. A.T., pp. 35-37. Phole- 
gandros and Anaphe were her neighbours. Kythera became Athenian in 424; Thucydides, IV, 57, 4 
(T132). It will be noted that all these fall under criterion (C). 

25 See above, pp. 190, 192-193. 
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Chalkis Kythnos Siphnos 
Dion (Euboia) Lemnos (Hephaistia, Myrina) Styra 
Eretria Mykonos Syros 
Grynche Naxos Tenos * 
Hestiaia Paros 

IONIA 


To eliminate names from the complete Ionic panel of A. T. L., I, p. 457 is more 
difficult. Larisa (only in A9, perhaps by apotaxis from Kyme or Phokaia) falls under 
criterion (C). Karene is mentioned by Krateros and we have assigned it to the assess- 
ment of 454/3 (A1). Its precise location is not known and we have placed it on the 
mainland and somewhat inland, on the borders of the continental territories of Lesbos 
and Chios, one of which may have later acquired it.” It may therefore have joined 
the Confederacy in 478/7. 

The conduct of the Milesians at Mykale would certainly suggest that the city 
joined the Greeks as soon as possible.” A great many others must have done the same, 
for otherwise Herodotos’ statement that the second Ionian revolt occurred now would 
lose much of its point; * and Thucydides’ mention of Ionian allies who cooperated at 
the siege of Sestos in 479 supports this view.” 

Yet there is a grave difference of opinion among historians concerning the status 
cf the Ionian cities. Walker is typical of those who would deny original membership 
to important cities in Ionia (and, to be sure, in the Hellespont as well) ; “ It is more 
than probable that from ——— Ionia and the Hellespont, serious deductions have to be 
made. It is not disputed that Ephesus and Myus in the former, and Byzantium, Lamp- 
sacus, and the greater part of the Thracian Chersonese, in the latter, were not yet in 
the possession of the League. --— It is by the merest accident that we happen to know 
that the places mentioned were still in Persian hands -—— what warrant can there be 
for the assertion that from every other place in these two districts the Persian garrisons 
had been expelled? We may conclude then that the Confederacy -—— comprised -—- 
most, although by no means all, of the cities on the mainland of Ionia, and a majority 
of the cities in the Hellespontine district.” To the list of Ionic absentees Highby 


#6 Tmbros, in the early quota lists, was a member of the Thrakian Chersonese syntely and so 
must be considered Hellespontine until the breakdown of the syntely. In Period I a single payment 
seems to cover the island of Lemnos, in the name of Hephaistia in List 2, Ajuwoc in List 3. Myrina 
does not appear until List 5 and is perhaps not entitled to independent membership in 478/7. 

7 4.T.L., 1, pp. 495-496. 

*8 Herodotos, IX, 104; cf. above, p. 190 with note 21. 

“9 Herodotos, IX, 104. 

80T, 89, 2; see also above, pp. 190-191. A significant role was played in the appeal to Athens in 
478 by of “Iwves xai doo: dwd Baoréws vewori jAevbepwvro ; Thucydides, I, 95, 1. 

*1 Walker, C. A. H., V, pp. 43-44. 
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would add Erythrai, Kyme, Myrina, Pitane, Gryneion, Elaia; the last five of these are 
Aiolic, but they are classified as Ionic for purposes of tribute payment.” 

The case against including Ephesos, Myous, and Lampsakos among the original 
members is based upon the experiences of Themistokles after his flight from the 
mainland of Greece (ca. 470 B.C.). Carried by a storm to Naxos, which was then 
under blockade, he persuaded the captain of the vessel to make a quick escape and was 
landed at Ephesos. Later the Persian King made him governor of Magnesia, which 
was to supply him with bread, and gave him authority to draw wine from Lampsakos 
and other food from Myous.” All of these towns, it is claimed, must have been in 
Persian hands and could not have belonged to the Confederacy at the time. Had 
Ephesos belonged, she must have surrendered an Athenian fugitive with a price on 
his head. Highby’s case for Erythrai rests upon his interpretation and dating of the 
Erythrai decree, which he places about 465 or perhaps earlier; Erythrai, he believes, 
could not have joined the Confederacy until shortly before the enactment of the decree, 
which in his opinion should not be connected with a revolt. In dismissing the Aiolic 
cities from the earliest roster of members Highby employs also the fact that neither 
Herodotos nor Thucydides expressly names the Aiolians as adherents of the Greek 
cause in the operations that followed the battle of Mykale. Herodotean usage, he 
urges, is to distinguish between Ionians and Aiolians; thus Aiolis is excluded when 
Herodotos writes, ‘“* for the second time Ionia revolted from the Persians.” ** The 
conduct of the Aiolians in earlier revolts also suggests that they refrained in 479 B. C. 
Concerning Myrina and Gryneion, Xenophon * reports that these cities, along with 
Gambreion and Palaigambreion, were given by the Persian king to the Eretrian 
Gongylos who had abetted the Spartan Pausanias in his treasonable relations with 
Persia in 479. If the states were within the gift of the king after 476 (Highby would 
not place Pausanias’ eviction from Byzantion earlier), they could not have been con- 
stituent members of the Confederacy. Finally, since Plutarch says (Themistocles, 26) 
that Themistokles came to Kyme as a refugee, Kyme must be classed with Ephesos ; 
and if Kyme, Myrina, and Gryneion did not free themselves from Persia and join the 
allies after Mykale, then Pitane and Elaia, which are further away from Mykale, 
did not do so. 


The contrary opinion is well represented by Gomme,” 


many of whose views 


* Highby, Klio, Beiheft XXXVI, especially pp. 34-35 and 43-57. 

% Thucydides, I, 137, 2 and 138, 5 (T1115); to Magnesia, Lampsakos, and Myous Plutarch 
(Themistocles, 29, 11), on the authority of Neanthes of Kyzikos and Phanias, adds Perkote and 
Palaiskepsis. 

*7.G., 17, 10+ 11 + 12/13a; numbered by us D10 (Regulations for Erythrai) in A. T. L., 
II, where we offer a revised text. 

8 1X, 104: rh B8etrepov ‘Iavin dxd Mepotwv dréary. 

8¢ Xenophon, Hell., III, 1, 6; for Gongylos, Thucydides, I, 128, 6. 

*7 Commentary, I, pp. 290-295. 
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we adopt in what follows. As for Themistokles, the fact that he landed at Ephesos 
and was not arrested says nothing of the status of Ephesos. He was wanted by both 
the Greeks and the Persians “ and his escape proves only that he succeeded in staying 
hidden. Thucydides states that he was not recognized on the ship and Plutarch adds 
that he kept his incognito in Aiolis.” To suppose that Ephesos was at this time 
Persian does not explain Themistokles’ escape and robs Herodotos’ statement (7d 
Sevrepov “Iwvin —-—— dméorm) of any significant meaning. 

There is equally little reason for refusing to admit Kyme to the Confederacy, if 
(as we think) Themistokles really called there. Thucydides gives no details of how 
he journeyed to Sousa (opev@eis dvw) except that he waited for money from home 
in Ephesos and then went to Sousa with a Persian escort.*” Plutarch (Themistocles, 
25,2 - 27) cites from Thucydides the story of the escape from Naxos and then brings 
the fugitive to Asia (aapamhedoa cai \aBéoba ris “Acias), where he received his 
funds from home. When he landed at Kyime and learned that there were many persons 
on the coast watching for him, he fled to Aiolic Aigai, where he remained in hiding 
before continuing his journey inland. The stories do not conflict * and in both it is 
clear that Themistokles’ purpose was to make himself known only to persons whom 
he could trust, and that he succeeded. In both accounts the impression is of a hasty 
flight through territory that is essentially unfriendly. 

We come now to Myous and Lampsakos (and perhaps Perkote and Palaiskepsis), 
whose produce Themistokles was to enjoy, thanks to the Persian king, along with the 
revenues of Magnesia. That the king had made such gifts proves nothing. The 
Persian maintained his claims for over half a century to territories he had formerly 
held ; in the 460’s, before any treaty had been signed, he still felt that they were within 
his gift. But the tact is that Themistokles lived at Magnesia (which was beyond 
question outside the Confederacy), “ drew his revenue from there, issued coins there, 
and was there buried; we need not suppose he ever visited either of the other places 
after his exile.” * 

The four cities given by the Persian king to Gongylos as a reward for his treason 
may be treated in a similar fashion. The descendants of Gongylos are found in 399 


85 Plutarch, Themistocles, 26, 1: --— roAAois jofero ray éri Oaddrry rapadvAdtrovras abrov AaBeiv, 
—-— jw yap 4 Opa AvorreAns trois ye ro xepdaivew dxd wavros dyaradct, diaxoviwy éxueknpvypévwv abto 
taddvrwy bird tot Bacréws. 

%* Thucydides, I, 137, 2 (iv yap d&yvas rots év rp vy) ; Plutarch, Themistocles, 26. He had most 
to fear from individual professional informers. 

#9 Mera rav xdtw Ilepody twos (the Persian was from Sardes? Or from the coast ?). 

“| Thucydides’ dyw can only mean “ up to Sousa”; he is not interested in the route. Certainly 
Themistokles found sanctuary at Aigai and the best way to Aigai from Ephesos was via Kyme by 
sea. It may have taken him some time to reach Sousa; see above, note 7 on p. 112. 

42 Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 292. For the benefaction of Kleophantos to Lampsakos and for 
the possibility of his having held property there see above, pp. 111-113. 
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B. C. holding as a hereditary gift four cities, of which two, Myrina and Gryneion, paid 
regular tribute to Athens. It is therefore impossible that the gift had been con- 
tinuously operative. It is probable that Gongylos lived in Gambreion (or Palaigam- 
breion), which is inland, and enjoyed its revenues, while Myrina and Gryneion, 
members of the Delian Confederacy at the beginning, belonged to him only nominally. 
i. e., according to the word of the Persian king. The evidence is not strong enough 
to exclude Myrina and Gryneion (or, consequently, Pitane and Elaia) from the Con- 
federacy in the year of its formation. 

With regard to Erythrai, we date and interpret the decree quite differently from 
Highby. We date it to the year 453/2 B. C. and we do not believe that it has anything 
to do with the city’s original adherence to the Confederacy; rather, it marks the 
recovery of Erythrai by Athens after the revolt, which we place a year or two after 
460 (the Egyptian campaign). If these dates and interpretations are accepted, 
Highby’s reasons for excluding Erythrai from early membership in the Confederacy 
have disappeared. 

To return to Aiolis, we consider it without significance that Thucydides names 
allies from Ionia and the Hellespont but not from Aiolis in his description of the 
campaign at Sestos in 479. Writing in the last quarter of the century, he would 
naturally speak of the Empire in terms of the official tribute districts. The Aiolic 
towns of the mainland were classified in the Ionic panel and “ the allies from Ionia ” 
(oi a6 “Iwvias) need never be thought to exclude Aiolians. Besides, the crucial year 
is 478/7, not 479. 

Highby’s conclusions from Herodotos are no more convincing. Herodotos dis- 
tinguishes between Ionians and Aiolians, but that does not mean that when he says 
Ionians he necessarily excludes Aiolians.** In any case, when he tells us of the second 
revolt of Ionia (76 Sevrepov "Iwvin ——— awéorn) he is describing the battle of Mykale 


** For the text see D10 in A. T. L., II, pp. 54-57; for the revolt and the dates see below, 
pp. 252-255. 

“* Against Kyros the Aiolians are incidentally mentioned as accepting Ionian hegemony; Hero- 
dotos, I, 151, 3. In the great Ionic revolt Highby (of. cit., pp. 53-54 with note 2 on p. 53) must 
explain away (1) the eviction of their tyrant by the people of Kyme (Herodotos, V, 38, 1, where, 
incidentally, the Aiolic Mytilenaians stone their tyrant), (2) the recapture of Kyme by the Persians 
(V, 123, where, we may add, Persian generals campaign éxi ri ‘lwvinv wai rv mpocexéa Alodi8a), 
(3) the defection of the Aiolic cities of the Troad (covered, perhaps, by Herodotos, V, 103, 2), 
(4) their recapture by Hymaies (V, 122, 2: cide pév AloAdas zdvras door rh "Tkud8a vépovra), (5) the 
presence of Lesbians along with the Ionians at Lade (VI, 8, 1). Yet, in the face of these notices, 


Highby can write, “ --— the cities of Aeolis proper on the coast north of Ionia did not, excepting 
only Cyme, revolt.” “--—— the remaining Acolians played no part. --- it is certain that the 
Aeolians of the Acolid played an altogether passive role -—-.” If all of this is evidence at all for 


the behaviour of the Aiolians in 478/7, it suggests rather that the Aiolians welcomed a Confederacy 
which would safeguard their freedom from Persia. Highby assigns too little importance to Kyme; 
to except Kyme from continental Aiolis is like excepting Athens from Attica. 
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(summer, 479). We have before this “ shown that the Hellenic League may have 
increased its membership in the interval between the conference at Samos which 
followed Mykale and the campaigns in the Hellespont later in the season. Another 
full year elapsed before the Confederacy began to take shape and during the year the 
Greeks had campaigned actively from Kypros to Byzantion; by the end of 478 the 
threat of Persian reprisal was receding and the allies were proposing aggressive war- 
fare against the barbarian. The League must have been gaining new recruits con- 
stantly. The question is not whether the Aiolians revolted after Mykale, but whether 
they stayed outside the Confederacy over a year later. Herodotos does not answer 
this specific question; in our judgment it is probable that the cities of Aiolis that are 
found in the early quota lists followed their Ionian neighbours in attaching themselves 
to the Confederacy at its inception; some may have already belonged to the old Hel- 
lenic League, whose naval arm it replaced. 

More general considerations support the view that most of the lonian tributaries 
of the quota lists were early adherents of the Greek alliance (whether Hellenic or 
Delian). The victory at Mykale, following so closely the victory at Plataia, which was 
already known, was a great moment for the Greeks and the enthusiasm must have 
been reflected in a marked increase in the number of allies. 

The Persian survivors fled to Sardes “* (this may mean at least a partial with- 
drawal from the coast) and the Greeks at Samos debated the future of Ionia. The 
very fact that the transplanting of the Ionians could be proposed is in logical sequence 
to Herodotos’ report of the second revolt of Ionia and suggests that the Ionians had 
freedom of action. We cannot say how many of the cities joined the allies at this time 
but the debate itself gives us an important clue to the basic difference between Spartan 
and Athenian policy: Sparta was unwilling to maintain a defense of Ionia, Athens 
was willing. The change in leadership, then, in the following year, meant to the Greeks 
of Asia Minor that their freedom was to be protected and must have swept away the 
doubts of many who had wavered. Ionia was the very area which most needed guaran- 
tees ; few could have remained aloof in 478/7. 

Even if, in 479, there were many Ionians who had not made up their minds, we 
can question whether they were still under Persian rule. And as allied operations 
proceed during the next few years it becomes increasingly difficult to believe that 
important cities on the coast of Ionia are still garrisoned by Persians. 

Our conclusion is that in the year of the formation of the Confederacy very nearly 
all of the cities that comprise the Ionic panel in the quota lists had entered the organiza- 
tion. There may have been a few recalcitrants but we are not told who they were and 
we are not justified, on the basis of the evidence, in striking names from the lists. 
The following roster is a maximum, we admit, but is not far beyond the truth: “ 


* See above, pp. 190-191. 4° Herodotos, IX, 107, 1. 
*7 If we were to mark any of the names as doubtful we should choose Maiandros and Kolophon, 
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Assos Ikaros (Therme, Oine) Myrina 
Astyra Isinda Nisyros 
Boutheia Karene (?) Notion 
Chios (never tributary) Klazomenai Phokaia 
Dioseritai Kolophon Pitane 
Elaia Kyme Polichna 
Elaiousa Lebedos Priene 
Ephesos Lesbos (never tributary) § Pteleon 
Erythrai Maiandros Pygela 
Gargara Marathesion Samos (never tributary) 
Gryneion Miletos Sidousa 
Hairai Myous Teos “ 
HELLESPONT 


From the complete Hellespontine roster of A. T. L., I, pp. 458-459, we may, in 
seeking the original members of the Confederacy, eliminate the following names in 
accordance with criterion (C): Artaioteichitai (first in List 27), Astyra Troika 
(only in A9), Bisanthe (only in AY, A10, A13), Brylleion (first in List 22), Bysbikos 
(first in the Sra rubric of List 21), Dareion (only in A9), Halone (only in A9, 
by apotaxis from Prokonnesos ), Kallipolis (first in the wées avrai rubric of List 21), 
Kolonai (only in A9), Markaioi (only in A13), Metropolis (only in A9 and A10), 
Miletoteichos (only in A13), Mysoi (only in List 1 and A9),** Otlenoi (first in A9), 
Polichne (only in A9), Pythopolis (only in A9 and A10), Serioteichitai (first in 
List 27), Sombia (first in List 27), Tereia (only in A9 and A10), Zeleia (only in 
List 14 and A9). Some of these (e. g., Dareion, Pythopolis, Polichne) fall also under 
criterion (A), which may be employed to remove the following: Berytis, Skepsis, 
Kebrene, Gentinos.” 


because of their inland positions. Note that Myous, which has been questioned, is very near to 
Miletos and the Milesians were perhaps the ringleaders in 479, as they were in the great Ionian 
revolt. Later, Myous may have followed Miletos in revolt; see below, pp. 255-256 with note 49. The 
notable absentee is Magnesia, which was inland and held by the Persians. 

** Boutheia, Elaiousa, Polichna, Pteleon, Sidousa were later members of the Erythraian syntely ; 
perhaps Elaiousa was last to join, for the name is absent from the syntelic payment of 450/49 and 
does not occur until 448/7. Isinda, Marathesion, Pygela do not appear in the first two assessment 
periods but are included here because, although they were assessed in Periods I and II with Ephesos, 
their status in relation to Ephesos in 478/7 cannot be determined. Teichioussa and the island of 
Leros were Milesian and do not merit independent membership; see A.T.L., I, p. 448, s.v. 
Mudjouoe. 

#° We have equated Mvo[oi ha] é[v r]& X[eppovéoor] (AY, III, 69-70) with the Mvoof of List 1 
and have placed them on the peninsula of Mt. Arganthonios, which separates the Olbian Gulf from 
the Kian in the eastern Propontis; A. T.L., I, pp. 523-524. In this area Kios is the only con- 


sistent tributary. 
*° The exact site of Gentinos is not known, but it lay in the Troad, probably inland. The four 
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On the northwestern coast of the Propontis lay Tyrodiza and Neapolis. The last 
recorded payment of Tyrodiza is in List 10; but in List 13 Neapolis occurs for the 
first time and has apparently replaced Tyrodiza. The listing of both in A9 is a form 
of apotaxis. Neapolis, we believe, was “a small colony associated with the larger 
klerouchy in the Chersonese. -—— a portion of the territory of Tyrodiza was requisi- 
tioned for the colony -—-, probably about 450 B. C.” * Neapolis, therefore, could not 
have been included in the original membership; we retain Tyrodiza and look upon it 
as the limit to the northeast of the Athenian power based upon the neck of the 
Chersonese, just as we look upon the Didymoteichitai as the limit of influence extend- 
ing west on the same coast from Byzantion. The interval we leave to the Odrysian 
power. 

When the allies sailed to the Hellespont in 479 they found the bridges at Abydos 
already broken; after the departure of Leotychidas the Athenians decided to assail 
the Chersonese (wepéo0a ris Xeprovicov). They thereupon besieged Sestos where 
the Persians from the other towns of the neighbourhood (rév dddéwv trav meprorxider ) 
had gathered. When the Persians evacuated Sestos, the Athenians took the town and 
pursued the fugitives. Oiobazos escaped towards Thrace but Artayktes was caught 
near Aigospotamoi and, at the request of the Greeks of Elaious, was executed near 
the town of Madytos.” 

The narrative of Herodotos seems plainly to imply that the Persians fled the 
Chersonese, which fell into the hands of the Athenians. The straits were of the utmost 
importance and we cannot believe that the Athenians, after the formation of the 
Confederacy, allowed Persians to hold out in any organized form on the Chersonese. 
So Plutarch must not be misunderstood when he reports (Cimon, 14, 1 [T95f]), 
after the campaign of the Eurymedon, that Kimon expelled Persians and turned over 
the whole of the Chersonese for colonization to Athens. 

Gomme calls these Persians stragglers (raév Ilepodv rwes), who had to be 
“ mopped up ”’; * but the Chersonese had been in the Confederacy for some time and 
ten years is a long interval for stragglers to maintain resistance.“ If the Persians 
did manage to retain points in the Chersonese, we should have to place them on the 


cities have similar records: all are absent from the full panels of Lists 12, 13, 20, 22. The last 
recorded payment is by Skepsis in List 14 (441/0 B.C.). All are assessed in A9, Skepsis in Al 
and Al3. 

% 4.T.L., 1, p. 525. These Athenian colonists, of course, did not themselves pay tribute. 

*? Herodotos, IX, 114-115 and 118-120. In 118, 2 the Xepoovnoira give the signal to the 
Athenians that the town has been evacuated ; in 120, 1 Xepoovnoira: are guarding Artayktes. Oiobazos 
was probably making for Doriskos when the Apsinthioi caught him. He was killed at Hieron Oros; 
A.T.L., I, p. 545, note 2. 

5° Commentary, I, p. 293. 

In Plutarch, Cimon, 14, 1, Kimon’s work in the Chersonese follows the campaign of the 
Eurymedon. 
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west coast, at Limnai and Alopekonnesos, or perhaps at Alopekonnesos alone, the only 
town to remain outside the Chersonese syntely. But we consider it much more probable 
that the Chersonese was cleared of Persians in 479 and that the few Persians found 
there later by Kimon were members of raiding parties, despatched from Doriskos to 
conduct guerrilla warfare against the Greeks of the peninsula.’ We include all the 
settlements of the Chersonese in the original membership of the Confederacy.” , 

The capture of Byzantion in 479 by Pausanias and the allies of the Hellenic 
League carried with it the Hellespont and much of the Propontis. Byzantion’s member- 
ship in the Confederacy of Delos was perhaps affected between Pausanias’ return in 
477 and his eviction in the same year, but there is no reason to doubt that she was 
included in the first assessment in 478/7." 

The resulting list of those whom we deem original members in the Hellespontine 
district is as follows: 


Abydos Daunioteichitai Parion 
Agora (Cherronesitai) Didymoteichitai Perinthos 
Alopekonnesos Kalchedon Perkote 
Arisbe Kios Priapos 
Artake Kyzikos Prokonnesos 
Astakos Lamponeia Selymbria 


** For Doriskos see below, pp. 214-216. Plutarch says that these Persians were unwilling to 
leave (éxAureiy) the Chersonese and invited assistance from Thrakians in the north. Operations 
were probably directed from Doriskos. With Kimon’s campaign we connect the casualty list, 
I. G., I’, 928, which mentions fighting in Thasos, in the Chersonese and in the vicinity of Sigeion. 
Kolbe dates the casualties to 466/5; Hermes, LXXII (1937), pp. 248-254. We have placed the 
losses recorded in J. G., I?, 928 in 465 B.C.; for further discussion of the monument see above, 
pp. 108-110. It is entirely likely that the second capture of Sestos, by Kimon, in the same year as 
the second capture of Byzantion (Plutarch, Cimon, 9, 2-3), should be interpreted as an operation 
directed against Persians based at Doriskos ; the captives were Persians. It is less likely that Sestos, 
as well as Byzantion, was taken from Pausanias and Gongylos. Fighting near Sigeion brings to 
mind J. G., I*, 32 (new fragment and complete text published by Meritt, Hesperia, V [1936], pp. 
360-362), of 451/0 B.C., praise of the Sigeians which names an enemy éy ré& éwefpor (lines 15-16). 
The enemy must have been the Persian satrap of Daskyleion. Earlier, the Persian bands in the 
Chersonese were perhaps trying, from Doriskos, to reach the satrap. We believe, however, that 
Sigeion was Greek in 478/7 and in 466/5. 

°° In the early quota lists the Xeppovnoira make a syntelic payment which covers the obligations 
of Sestos, Madytos, Elaious, Limnai, and the island of Imbros. Alopekonnesos makes separate 
payments in Lists 3 (partially restored) and 5 and this suggests that the town was not a member 
of the syntely. When the members are separately treated, however, Alopekonnesos appears often 
with the erstwhile members of the syntely; see Lists 10 (restored), 11, 12 (restored), 13, 14, 15 
(restored), 20, 22 (restored), 23 (restored), 26 (restored), 34. This may be a geographic matter 
only. After the breakdown of the syntely Imbros was classified as Insular. In our original panel 
above we list only Agora (Cherronesitai), on the assumption that the syntely existed from the 
beginning and the Chersonese (except Alopekonnesos) was assessed as a whole. This is not certain, 

*t Pausanias’ stand in Byzantion was temporary; he was forcibly expelled (Bia im’ *A@yvaton 
éxro\opxnfeis, Thucydides, I, 131, 1). For the date see above, pp. 158-160. 
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Azeia Lampsakos Sigeion 
Byzantion Neandreia Tenedos 
Dardanos Paisos Tyrodiza “ 
Daskyleion Palaiperkote 

KARIA 


The chief problems of the Karian district lie to the east of Rhodes and the 
Karic Chersonese as far as Kypros and Doros (in Phoinike). It may be said at once 
that there is no direct evidence that Kypros was ever claimed as part of the Delian 
Confederacy. Those who would include it must go to Aischylos, whose Persians, 
produced in 472 B. C., contains a chorus (852-906 [T5a]) which recalls the blessings 
of the reign of Dareios. That monarch’s acquisitions in the prosperous days include: 
the Acheloian cities of the Strymonian sea (i. e¢., the islands of Imbros, Thasos, Samo- 
thrake?) ; the cities of the mainland (i. e., of Thrace, moving east) ; the cities on both 
sides of the Hellespont ; the Propontis ; the entrance to Pontos; islands such as Lesbos, 
Samos, Chios, Paros, Naxos, Mykonos, Andros the neighbour of Tenos; Lemnos, 
Ikaros, Rhodes, Knidos, the cities of Kypros (Paphos, Soloi, Salamis) ; the Hellenic 
cities of Ionia. 

From this passage one might argue not only that all these territories had been 
lost by Persia during the great campaigns of 480 to 478, but also that they had not 
been recovered by 472, the date of the play; it is a short step to assume that they lay 
in Athenian hands. For it cannot be denied that all the places named (excepting 
Kypros for the moment) had been lost to Persia and, we believe, acquired by the 
Delian Confederacy before 472; in fact, most of them were original members of the 
Confederacy in 478/7 (there is doubt about the area in Thrace between the Strymon 
and the Chersonese). Kypros, one could urge, must not be allowed to serve as an 
exception and must therefore have been brought into the Confederacy before 472 
(presumably as the result of the campaign of Pausanias in 478). 

Such an interpretation of Aischylos makes a powerful scene indeed, and if all 
of these Persian losses were valid not only during the campaigns of 480 and the next 
two or three years but also in 472, then the play of dramatic irony is admirable. But 
this we do not believe ; we posit, rather, that they represent the maximum Persian loss, 
that is, the maximum extent of allied (Athenian) penetration. The scene, if this is 
the author’s intention, is still powerful before an Athenian audience of 472. The cities 


of Kypros enter the list because they show the audience how far the Greek offense 
had reached in one direction. 


** Harpagion does not enter the records until List 7, but, since it was a coastal city, we omit it 
with hesitation. Its membership may have been included in that of a neighbour (Kyzikos?). 
Palaiperkote is a little inland for 478/7 and may be regarded with suspicion. 
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We are not wholly ignorant, however, of the status of Kypros in 472, and what 
evidence there is denies that it was a member of the Confederacy or controlled by 
Athens. On the positive side, we know that in 478 it was in a large part reduced by 
the combined Lakedaimonian and Athenian fleets, with their allies,°® and that it was 
being used once more by the Persian fleet as a naval base” at the time of the battle 
of the Eurymedon in 469 B.C." Indeed, the attack in 478 may be interpreted as part 
of a strategic plan to cripple Persian sea-power, which had as its purpose rather the 
destruction of a Persian naval base than the liberation of Greek cities.” The allies 
left Kypros after the attack had achieved success, and proceeded to the Hellespont. 
In the absence of specific evidence, we doubt whether any Greek fleet was again in 
these waters before the battle of the Eurymedon. 

Pausanias may have left garrisons in Kypros; we are not told and we are doubtful. 
At the congress of Samos (479), there had been debates concerning the possibility 
of holding Ionia without constant patrol. Kypros was far more remote; and when 
the Confederacy of Delos was formed in the following year the people of Kypros 
could not join with the Ionians in a plea to the Athenians “ on the basis of kinship ” 
(xara 70 Evyyevés). When Kimon won his glorious victory at the Eurymedon he made 
no effort to add Kypros to the roster of the Confederacy. 

This campaign of Kimon sheds more light on the status of Kypros. No one would 
deny that the island was a Persian base in the year of the Eurymedon (469 B.C.). 
Thus, whoever assumes that Kypros was a member of the Confederacy in 472 (the 
year of the Persians) must also assume that Persia had recovered it between 472 
and 469; in other words, that Kypros had experienced very nearly a decade of member- 
ship in the Confederacy under Athenian leadership. This makes us sceptical of 
believing that Kimon, having defeated the Persians at the Eurymedon by land and 
sea, returned home with the spoils without first liberating once more and regaining 
the Greek cities of Kypros, his allies ex Aypothesi only a year or so earlier. The shame 
and ignominy of such a retreat must have become proverbial. If Kypros with all her 
wealth had just been lost to the Confederacy, for what other reason than to recover 
it did Kimon go out to fight? And after the battle, the island was defenseless, so far 
as the Persians were concerned. Yet Kimon returned in triumph,” content, it would 
seem, with the Anatolian coast as far as Phaselis. There is only one conclusion: that 

°° Thucydides, I, 94, 2: xai éotpdrevoay és Kirpov xai abrijs ra roAAa Kateorpépavro. 

°° Diodoros, XI, 60, 5: of 8 Mépoa 1o piv welov atpdrevpa & éavtdy xateoxevagay, 7d 8& vavTiKoy 
iOpowav Ex re Powixys xal Kvrpov wai KeAuxias. Cf. Plutarch (i. ¢., Kallisthenes), Cimon, 12, 5: 
—-— 6ybojxovta vais Powiocas ard Kirpov wpoorAcovcas. 

*t For the date of the battle see above, p. 160. 

62 Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 271: “the reason why the Greeks went so far afield before 
attacking those places nearer home which were still held by Persia was presumably that it was an 


important basis for the Persian fleet. They did not hold Cyprus permanently.” 
*$ For the spoils, Plutarch, Cimon, 13, 5-7. 
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Kypros was not, and never had been, a member of the Confederacy (or of the Hellenic 
League). Her subjugation to Athens came later, as Athenian power was pushed 
steadily eastward, probably in the campaigns that began in 460 B. C. Kimon, however, 
had no intention of bringing Kypros into the Athenian orbit.“ The argument is not 
entirely from silence. Kallisthenes (Plutarch, Cimon, 13, 4 [T95e]) reports that the 
effect of the Persian defeat at the Eurymedon was so great that Perikles with 50 and 
Ephialtes with only 30 ships could sail beyond the Chelidonian islands without meeting 
a single barbarian vessel. We take it that he is giving a methodical account of voyages 
in these waters after the Eurymedon. If this is so, east of the Chelidonian islands was 
looked upon as a Persian sphere. 

In enumerating the cities which he thought were not in the Confederacy from 
the first Walker claimed the whole of Karia except Rhodes and some of the adjacent 
islands. This district, “it is generally admitted,” was retained by the Persians until 
after the campaign of the Eurymedon.” Precise evidence for most of the Karian 
towns is not available and Gomme has argued that the Greek cities of the Karian 
mainland, such as Halikarnassos and Knidos, are as likely as Miletos and Rhodes to 
have joined the Greeks." But that the Karians, because they joined the earlier revolt, 
all associated themselves immediately with the allies in 479 and later with Athens in 
478/7, we are not justified in claiming.” Gomme believes that “ the Hellenized and 
semi-hellenized cities are as likely to have revolted again in 478 as in 465 ” (1. e., after 
the battle of the Eurymedon) ; no doubt many of them did, although we must repeat 
the warning that attachment to the allies or Athens was not the necessary consequence, 
even if it was the most likely. 

The vital evidence for the cities of the Karic tributary district is to be found in 
the accounts of the Eurymedon campaign." Diodoros writes as follows: ‘‘ Kimon, 
sailing with his whole fleet towards Karia, at once persuaded those coastal cities which 
had been colonized from Hellas (60a: pev --— dmwxwpévac) to revolt from the 
Persians, and laid violent siege to those which were bilingual and held Persian garri- 
sons (60a 8 dripxov Siykwrro Kai dpovpas Exovoa Tlepouxds). Having taken over 
the cities on the coast of Karia, he applied similar persuasion to the Lykian cities too 


** Kypros may have been free for a time as the result of Pausanias’ campaign of 478. This 
freedom, however, was temporary, and we judge that the Persians lost no time in reéstablishing 
their authority, long before 472. 

*®C.A.H., V, pp. 42-43. 

*° Commentary, I, p. 291. 

*? Even earlier, if the argument from analogy is to be pressed, the revolt of Karia was not 
immediate, nor for that matter complete; see Herodotos, V, 103, 2: ["Iwves] éxrAdoavrés re tw rov 
‘EXAjorovrov Kapins ryv woAAqv xpocextycavto adiot avppaxoy dyat* Kai yap tiv Katvoy mporepoy ov 
BovAopevny ovppayéew, os evérpyoay tis Sdpdis, tore dt Kai airy mpoceyevero. 

*8 Diodoros, XI, 60, 4; Ephoros, P. Oxry., XIII (1919), no. 1610 (= frag. 191 Jacoby [no. 
70]) ; Plutarch, Cimon, 12. 
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and won them.” The account is essentially credible on historical grounds and, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, should be believed. True, it implies that Kimon 
at this time brought over to Athens all the Karian cities, which was certainly not the 
fact. It is quite specific that Kimon gained some adherents to the Confederacy, not 
only in Karia but also in Lykia, and that in so doing he expelled Persian garrisons 
from some of them. These Lykian accessions (except Phaselis) were, we imagine, 
tenuously held, as the record of Lykioi and Telmessos in the quota lists would sug- 
gest." They could not have been members of the Confederacy at the beginning and 
it would be a mistake to assume it merely because an allied fleet passed along the coast 
of Lykia in 478 and “ showed the flag,” as it were, after the reduction of Kypros. 

It is difficult to bring precision into the account of Karian accessions, for some 
Karian towns were members of the Confederacy at the start. The text of Diodoros 
shows that some were not, and tentatively at least we posit that the additions at the 
time of the Eurymedon all lay east of the Karic Chersonese and included perhaps 
Kaunos, Pasanda, Kalynda, Krya, Karbasyanda, Telandria, and Phaselis.” 

The evidence thus far adduced, of which the most substantial is that of Diodoros, 
persuades us that nothing beyond Rhodes and the Karic Chersonese belonged to the 
Confederacy before Kimon’s successful campaign [criterion (B)]. We are therefore 
ready to eliminate the following names from the Karic panel: Doros, Kelenderis, 
Aspendos, Sillyon, Perge, Ityra, Milyai, Phaselis, Lykioi, lera, Telmessos, Telandria, 
Krya, Tymnessos, Kalynda, Pasanda, Karbasyanda, Kaunos. Most of these fall also 
under criterion (C).” 

A further application of criterion (B) will render ineligible for original member- 
ship the Dorian islanders: Saros (first in List 27), Kasos (first in the méAes atrai 
rubric of List 21), Brykous (Lists 7, 8, 26, A9), Arkesseia (first in List 5), Kar- 
pathos (first in List 10) and Eteokarpathioi (first in the wédes adrat rubric of List 
21), Astypalaia. The parenthesized notations indicate that some of these could be 
classed under criterion (C). 

Without more ado we may employ criterion (C), which, it will be recalled, deals 
with sporadic appearances and apotaxis, to dismiss the following: Amorgos (first in 
the wédes adrai rubric of List 21), Syme (first in the i8:@rac rubric of List 21), Edries 
(inland, only in A9), Krousa (only in A9, by apotaxis from Bargylia), Taramptos 


*® See the record in the Register of 4A. 7. L., 1; the restorations of TeAcujoow and Aver in 
3, I, 29-30 and 4, V, 32-33 (see 4.T.L., II) give us a total of only three appearances. The 
TeAcurooin are assessed in AY. 

The evidence for Phaselis is specific; the city submitted to Kimon and paid 10 talents shortly 
before the battle; Plutarch, Cimon, 12, 3-4 (T95d). Kimon, says Plutarch (Cimon, 12, 1 [T95d]), 
cleared Asia of Persian garrisons from Ionia to Pamphylia. 

71 Only in Al: Doros. Only in A9: Kelenderis, Aspendos, Sillyon, Perge, Ityra, Milyai, Iera, 
Tymnessos. Lists 11-15 and A9: Kalynda. 
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(only in AY, by apotaxis from Bargylia), Arlissos (probably inland, only in List 10),™ 
Kares ruled by Tymnes (inland, first in List 10), Telos (first in List 28), Euromos 
(inland, first in List 5), Amos and Ler[....]i (only in List 27), Erines (Lists 2, 
5, 9, 11, A9; see note 73), Oiai (only in Lists 1 and 3, elsewhere included under 
Lindos), Pedies (first in List 7, dependency of Lindos), Diakrioi (Rhodian, first in 
List 25, by apotaxis), Brikindarioi (Rhodian, first in List 26, by apotaxis), Pargasa 
(inland, Lists 5, 9, 10, 11), Polichne (site unknown, only in List 4), Sambaktys (site 
unknown, only in Lists 1 and 3), Hylima (site unknown, Lists 5, 7, 8), “ Milesian”’ 
Pedasa (inland, Lists 2, 4, 7, 8), ‘‘ Halikarnassian ” Pedasa (only in AQ), Tarbanes 
(site unknown, Lists 2, 13, 14, 15, A9), Chios (Xto: Kapes, in Knidian territory, 
Lists 1, 7, 8, A9)," Karya (only in A9), 

We come now to certain groups of cities which could be treated under criteria 
(A) and (C), but which merit comment. In the fifth column of List 4 (lines 21-33) 
we find an instructive bloc of names from the Karic district: ** Alinda (inland, here 
only), [.]ssyri-—— (here only), Chalketor (inland, no record between List 15 and 
A9), Kydai (inland, no record between List 8 and A9), Hyblissos (site unknown, 
elsewhere only in A9), Ouranion (elsewhere in List 2 and A9),” Killara (inland, 
elsewhere only in A9), Thydonos (inland, here only), Siloi (site unknown, here only), 
Telandria (Lykian), Telmessos and Lykioi (Lykian, elsewhere in Lists 3, 9, Tel- 


™ The site of Arlissos is unknown; it may be the name of a dynast (A. T. L., I, p. 470). 

7 These two and a missing name are entered in 27, III, 31-35 under the heading haiSe rév 
modcov Xeppovecios avyreAés doa dwédooav. The separate listing of the regular syntelic members was 
due to defection among the Xepporjovn; Athens collected what she could (see the note on the 
passage in A. T. L., I, p. 198). These Xeppovyounx are a regular entry in the quota lists and occupied 
the peninsula which lies just north of Rhodes and which has Loryma at its tip; there were probably 
other members of the syntely. In the Gazetteer, s. v. Xeppomjow, we have suggested that Timo, 
Awpupijs, "Epwis, and the island of Sven belonged to the syntely. [A]opuysés may be the correct 
restoration in 9, V, 9 (see the note ad loc., A. T. L., I, p. 179) ; Tiuv[wr] we have rejected in A9, 
I, 141 (see the note ad loc., A. T. L., I, p. 206). The payments of "Epwijs are irregular and cease 
after List 11, although they are assessed in A9. The amount in 2, I, 13 is in reality for the previous 
year and a small fine has been added; see above, pp. 7-9. In 5, V, 11 they make a payment which is 
obviously complementary. This record suggests a reluctance to pay. 

™ The Pedasa of the quota lists we believe to be “ Milesian” and different from the “ Hali- 
karnassian " Pedasa of A9. The Persians settled the “ Milesian” site from the “ Halikarnassian ” 
and the settlers were probably Persian in sympathy. For the sites and for the transfer see the 
Gazetteer, s. v. IIn8acqs, in A. T. L., I, pp. 535-538. 

7° Chios was coastal and on a peninsula; it should have been easily accessible and we eliminate 
it from original membership with some hesitation. It may have been dominated by Knidos. 

7 Keos in line 22 is intrusive and for the purposes of this argument may be ignored. The 
broken name in line 20 was probably Karic and belongs with the rest in this discussion; A. T. L., 
I, p. 173. It may well be that these tributaries should be restored in List 2, 1; see above, pp. 7-9. 

77 Ouranion we have placed tentatively on the Iasian Gulf, slightly inland; see the Gazetteer, 
$.v. Otpavjra, and the additional note in Vol. II. For a map of part of this area, showing the 
Karian syntely, see A. 7. L., I, p. 554. 
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messos in A9). Of these cities Ouranion is found in the first column of List 2, paying 
its assessed tribute plus an increment; we have suggested“ that the others should 
perhaps be restored in the same column. Our interpretation is that they were reluctant 
to pay and that their appearance in List 4 is to be associated with Kimon’s operations 
in 451/0. 

These cities (apart from the Lykians) seem to centre about the Marsyas valley 
and we therefore proceed to eliminate, under criterion (A), the other tributaries of 
the area: Bolbai, Kindye, Mydones, Mylasa, Narisbara, Naxia, Parpariotai, Thas- 
thara, Ydissos, Ymissos. Moving south, and employing the same criterion, we add: 
Idyma, Kasolaba, Kyllandos, Kyrbissos, Oula, Pladasa. 

About 440 B. C. Athens deliberately removed from the rolls some forty Karian 
communities.” This should be connected with the general consolidating of the empire 
which is reflected by the merging of the Ionic and Karic panels in the next period, 
beginning in 438/7. Those whose membership was allowed to lapse are, for the most 
part, towns which were considered difficult of access and to which it was not worth 
while to apply compulsion. The retirement of Athens and the sporadic records of 
many of these Karian tributaries may also be indicative of the waning loyalties of 
inland Karia, which was bound to feel the influence of the Persian satraps. It is 
remarkable that, of the forty names, we have already eliminated, on one ground or 
another, all but three: Bargylia, Kodapes, Lepsimandos. Of these, the record of 
Kodapes (2,4, 7,8, 10, A9) is like that of “‘ Milesian ”’ Pedasa; the site is unknown but 
we are inclined to believe that the state was merely a temporary member of the Con- 
federacy. We are left with Bargylia and Lepsimandos, whose records guarantee 
steady membership from 454 to about 440 B. C. 

One might argue, from the disappearance of the names after Period IV, that 
these forty communities were perhaps brought into the Confederacy after its forma- 
tion, that they were not easy to reach, that some (under Persian influence?) were 
reluctant to pay and did so irregularly, and that eventually the Athenians abandoned 
the effort to compel them. The argument may well be a good one, but we shall have 
to except from it Bargylia and Lepsimandos. Bargylia was a coastal city on the Iasian 
Gulf, perhaps important enough to be given the responsibility of collecting moneys 


78 Above, pp. 7-9. 

7 We count forty: Alinda, Arlissos, Bargylia, Bolbai, Chalketor, Chios (Xio: Kapes), Erines, 
Euromos, Hyblissos, Hylima, Idyma, Kalynda (KAavvdjs), Kares (Tymnes), Kasolaba, Killara, 
Kindye, Kodapes, Kydai, Kyllandos, Kyrbissos, Lepsimandos, Lykioi, Mydones, Mylasa, Narisbara, 
Oula, Ouranion, Pargasa, Parpariotai, “ Milesian"” Pedasa, Pladasa, Polichne, Sambaktys, Siloi, 
Tarbanes, Telmessos, Thasthara, Thydonos, Ydissos, Ymissos. Significant is the fact that, apart 
from unknown sites, all are well inland except Bargylia, Erines, Lepsimandos, Chios, Lykioi, Tel- 
messos; the last two (Lykians) are not in question here. Ouranion and Pargasa are not far from 
the coast. Erines, as we have noted, were perhaps included in the Xeppovjowr at the time of the 
formation of the Confederacy, and, although we eliminated Chios from the early roll, we did so 
with hesitation. 
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from some of the inland states in Period II; the island of Lepsimandos faced the 
Halikarnassian peninsula. Their locations and their records lead us to retain Bargylia 
and Lepsimandos as original members of the Confederacy of Delos.” 

In Ionia our fear was that we had included too many names in the original 
membership and our list should be regarded as a maximum. In Karia the opposite 
is true; we may have been too rigorous in our exclusions and the list of survivors is 
rather to be read as a minimum. The Karians, after all, had joined in the Ionian 
revolt at the beginning of the century and undoubtedly many did the same in 479. In 
478/7 the inland communities in particular may have felt that their choice lay between 
accession to the Confederacy and a return to Persian rule; perhaps some chose the 
former. Herakleides of Mylasa certainly annihilated a Persian army ca. 497 (Hero- 
dotos, V, 121) and we formerly believed that he fought for the Greeks at Artemision 
in 480. On this understanding Mylasa might have maintained a continuous active 
alliance with the Greeks and might have exerted influence upon her neighbours in the 
Marsyas valley. But we now are disposed to accept Munro’s conjecture that the 
Artemision mentioned by Sosylos can scarcely be the battle of 480; rather, Herakleides 
escaped after the Ionian revolt, with Dionysios the Phokaian (Herodotos, VI, 17), 
and assisted the Massiliotes against the Carthaginians off Iberian Artemision."’ Thus 
the alliance with Athens was not made by Herakleides, who was “ King” only at a 
distance, and the evidence for a pro-Greek element in Mylasa has gone. Furthermore, 
the synod at Delos in 478/7 was a conference of Hellenes whose primary purpose was 
the permanent protection of Hellenes; and there is no denying that Mylasa is a good 
distance from the coast. The weight of the evidence, we believe, supports our omission 
of Mylasa and her neighbours from our list of original Karian members of the Con- 
federacy, but is not absolutely conclusive. 

The survivors, whom we accept as the first Karic panel, are as follows: 


Amynanda Kalydnioi Lepsimandos 
Auliatai Kameiros Lindos 
Bargylia Karyanda Madnasa 
Chalke Kedreai Myndos 
Cherronesioi Keramos Pelea (in Kos) 
Halikarnassos Knidos Pyrnos (?) 
Talysos Kos Syangela (?) 
Tasos Latmos Termera “ 


*° The geographical argument holds good for Xio: Kapes, but that of the record does not. For 
Bargylia in Period II see above, notes 14 and 54 on pp. 33 and 59. 

*! The evidence is assembled in A. T. L., I, p. 498, note 4; cf. p. 522, s.v. MvAaojs: “ The 
alliance with Athens no doubt began with his reign” (7. e., Herakleides’, after 480/79). For the 
more likely interpretation see Munro, C. A. H., IV, p.289; cf. Bosch-Gimpera, Cl. Quart., XX XVIII 
(1944), p. 56. 

8? Syangela lies well inland but we conjecture that it may have entered the Confederacy through 
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THRACE 
In the district of Thrace there is again a clash of opinion between Walker and 
Gomme. As Walker states the case,“ “ It may ——— be inferred with certainty from 


a comparison of a passage in Herodotos (VII, 105-7) with a statement in Thucydides 
(1, 98) that the whole coastline from the Hebrus to the Strymon, or more probably 
to the peninsula of Acte, was still in Persian hands,’ when the Confederacy was 
formed. Gomme ™ replies that the Thrakian coast was reconquered so soon after the 
organizing of the Confederacy that its “exclusion at the beginning is of no im- 
portance. —-—-— even if there were any reason— which there is not —to suppose that, 
because two brave Persians held on to two fortified positions for a year or two after 
Xerxes’ retreat, the Greek cities in the neighbourhood did not join the League; they 
would be all the more likely to, for the sake of protection.”” Elsewhere * Gomme notes 
that ‘ Eion and Doriskos were the two strongholds in Thrace held by the Persians 
after their retreat from Europe; according to Herodotos (vii. 106. 2) the latter, 
defended by Maskames, was never captured by the Greeks in spite of many efforts. 
But we are not to conclude from this that it remained long in Persian hands after 
the fall of Eion; nor that the coast of Thrace in general, with its many Greek cities, 
did not form part of the Delian League at its commencement.” Gomme, of course, 
looks upon the first assessment as a process that lasted over several years, whereas we, 
on the other hand, place the fall of Eion itself after the first assessment. 

Herodotos tells us that Xerxes, on his march through Thrace in 480, appointed 
Maskames governor of Doriskos. He was one of many hyparchs in the satrapy, “ for 
even before this campaign hyparchs had been established throughout Thrace and the 
Hellespont. All these, both in Thrace and the Hellespont, with the exception of the 
hyparch in Doriskos, were eliminated by the Greeks after this expedition.” * One of 
these was Boges, the hyparch of Eion, which was not recovered by the Greeks until 
476/5," that is, dispossession of the Persians did not follow immediately upon the 
retreat of Xerxes or even the Persian retreat after Plataia. Eion itself was taken after 
a long siege, which lasted through at least one winter.” 

The assault upon Eion was Kimon’s first move to bring the coast of Thrace into 


Amynanda. Later the two pay together or Syangela includes Amynanda; see the Register, s. vv. 
YvayyeAjs, "Auvvavdjs. We question Pyrnos because it is to be located on what we believe to be the 
very borders of the Confederacy’s territory, rather east of the Karic Chersonese. In Rhodes the 
larger cities probably stood for Diakrioi (Lindos or Kameiros?) and Brikindarioi (Ialysos?). 

* C.4.H., V, p. 43. 

* Commentary, I, p. 291. 

*° Commentary, I, p. 281. 

*6 Herodotos, VII, 106. 

87 Schol. Aischines, II, 34 (éri dpyovros *AGyjvnot Paidwvos). 

® Walker, C..A.H., V, p. 50 with note 1, suggests the winter of 476/5. For the chronology 
see above, pp. 158-160, where we propose the winter of 477/6. 
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the control of Athens. Thucydides’ words (I, 98, 1) are: “ First of all, under the 
command of Kimon son of Miltiades, they took by siege Eion on the Strymon, which 
was held by the Medes, and enslaved its inhabitants.” It is our belief that in this 
chapter Thucydides is describing first examples of types of Athenian activity, in 
correct chronological sequence.” Later, in his brief excursus, he admits to his narra- 
tive only the more important events. If this interpretation is sound, then the attempt 
to drive Maskames from Doriskos, and indeed the other Persian commanders from 
Thrakian forts, must have followed the siege of Eion.” And since Doriskos resisted 
the Athenians for many years, it is legitimate to assume that other garrisons along 
the Thrakian coast may have held out for some time.” Herodotos and Thucydides 
make no report, although their silence is not conclusive to the argument. 

The weight of the evidence is against including Thrace east of the Strymon in 
the Confederacy before the conquest of Eion, which came nearly two years after the 
first synod at Delos. The savage treatment of Eion by the Athenians (qvSpardéduav) 
may indicate that they intended to make of the town an example of what others might 
expect from continued resistance; this display of power was scarcely worth while 
if Doriskos was the only city to be impressed. The Athenians were aiming at other 
garrisons along the coast, and how effective their ruthlessness was is implied by the 
low opinion entertained by Xerxes of Persian commanders in towns other than Eion.” 

It cannot be denied that some of the Thrakian cities might have freed themselves 
from Persia, either through their own efforts or because the Persians abandoned 
them, without Athenian help. That such cities immediately joined the Confederacy 
we cannot assume; the evidence, especially the lapse of time before the attack on Eion, 
suggests that some years passed before the whole district east of the Strymon was 
gathered into the fold. 

At the mouth of the Hebros river was Ainos, a mere eleven miles away from 


8°T, 98, 1 (T109): xpérov piv "Hwva ry eri Srpvpove Mido éxovrwv roAopxia elAov xal jvbpa- 
médwav, Kipwros roo MiuAriddov otparyyotvros. Iparov does not indicate priority among Kimon’s 
Thrakian campaigns ; it means, of course, first of the varied activities in the long period Thucydides 
is about to describe. 

°° Fion was the first city taken from the Persians after the formation of the Confederacy, 
Skyros was the first conquest and colonization of territory not held by the Mede, Karystos was the 
first conquest of new territory for the Confederacy, Naxos was the first suppression of a revolt; 
see also above, note 22, and p. 158 with note 1. 

*1 The capture of Sestos, of course, preceded the formation of the Confederacy; that of Eion 
was the first to succeed it. 

*2 Herodotos does not actually say that Doriskos was never captured by the Greeks, only that 
the Greeks were never able to expel Maskames. No doubt the Maskameioi (Herodotos, VII, 106) 
were withdrawn by the terms of the Peace of Kallias (450/49). Doriskos was never a member 
of the Confederacy, however. 

** Herodotos, VII, 107, 1: réw 8 eaipefévrew ied “EdAjvev obdéva Baorte’s Eéptns dvomuce dvat 
év8pa dyabiy ef ph Boynv poivov rov & "Hidvos. 
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Persian Doriskos, for some time a centre of Persian resistance and, we may be 
reasonably confident, influence in the neighbourhood. It would be surprising to find 
Ainos among the allies when the Confederacy was organized. Yet the appearance 
of the city in the quota lists with a tribute of 12 talents as early as 454/3 guarantees 
its importance. This, however, only reflects the insignificance of Doriskos; when 
Doriskos was strong Ainos was weak. In the time of Xerxes it was Doriskos (not 
Ainos) which controlled the mouth of the Hebros and the adjacent fertile plain and 
here the Persians stopped, army and fleet,"* having passed Aiolian Ainos on the way.” 
Herodotos mentions Ainos only once elsewhere, again casually, as the point at which 
the Hebros flows into the sea.” Thucydides, on the other hand, though he notes Ainian 
peltasts at the siege of Sphakteria and Ainians (Atmo: broredeis) as unwilling allies 
in Sicily,” does not name Doriskos. The measure of the greatness of Ainos is its 
early tribute of 12 talents. and the reduction of Doriskos is attested not only by the 
silence of Thucydides but by the later scornful reference to it by Aischines, who could 
say that Demosthenes had ferreted out the town, though it was so obscure that nobody 
before had known even its name.” 

Apparently the Athenians, who failed to take Doriskos while Maskames, its 
Persian commander, lived, used Ainos as their base. From it they absorbed the river 
valley and the coastal plain. Doriskos was starved to death but the change in relative 
wealth between the two cities came about only after some delay and considerable 
attrition. In 478/7 Ainos was insignificant. 

When Artabazos and his remnants escaped after the battle of Plataia through 
Thessaly and across Makedonia and Thrace, their speed was great and we are not 
told where they halted in Thrace for refreshment.” The retreat of Xerxes in the 
previous year had also been hasty,’” but he stopped at Eion and also at Abdera.”” 
Here certainly is one of Xerxes’ cities. It is altogether likely, a priori, that Abdera 
was the seat of a Persian hyparch; Herodotos does not say this categorically, but 
Xerxes’ entertainment there and the later boast of the people that in Abdera Xerxes 


** Herodotos, VII, 59. 

®> Herodotos, VII, 58, 3. 

°° TV, 90, where his interest is in the river. 

* Thucydides, IV, 28, 4; VII, 57, 5 (T143). For the effect of Odrysian power upon Ainos 
note the reductions of tribute; for this and for the coinage (ca. 450) see the Gazetteer, s. v. Atv, 
in A. T. L., I, p. 465, with the references there cited. 

* Aischines, III, 82: odrés éorw & dvdpes “APnvaior 6 rpwros éLevpaw Sépprov reixos nai Aopicxoy 
kai "Epyioxny wal Mupyioxyy wai Tavos xai Tavuida, ywpia, dv ob82 ra dydpata idepev mpdrepov. Cf. the 
Gazetteer, 5. v. Seprorayirar, in A. T. L., I, p. 545. 

” Herodotos, IX, 89 (dmjAavve orovdy ——— ws dAnOdws ereryopevos). 

200 Herodotos, VIII, 115, 1: xara rayos. 

101 Herodotos, VIII, 118, 1 and 120. 
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was first able to “ loosen his girdle” in safety ** mark it as a garrison town. We may 
be sure that Abdera did not enter the Confederacy until after the conquest of Eion. 

We are now ready to list the cities east of the Strymon which, although they 
appear in the tribute records, are excluded from the Confederacy at the beginning by 
criterion (B): Deire (only in Al or Al3),’* Ainos, Sale (only in A10, by apotaxis), 
Zone (only in A10, by apotaxis), Drys (only in A10, by apotaxis),** Kystiros (only 
in List 21, draxros), Neapolis (aap’ ’Avruwdpav), Pergamon Teichos (only in A9, 
by apotaxis), Pieres (only in A9, by apotaxis), Galepsos,** Abdera, Dikaia (zap’ 
*ABSnpa), Maroneia.*” 

Criterion (C) will apply to so many Thrakian cities that it will be less confusing 
to take them up by groups. We start with the cities of Krousis (mde Kpoooidos) 
and the cities of Bottike, which were dependent on Spartolos. This is shown for 
Bottike by the entry Bottiaioi and syntely (Borria[to cai o]) in 9, II, 19, which 
we have catalogued under Spartolos (Sawapradwo). The cities of Krousis are the first 
to appear in the lists, in 434/3, just when trouble is developing in Spartolos, as is 
suggested perhaps by her increased assessment. The Bottic communities and, no 
doubt, the cities of Krousis joined Spartolos in the revolt of 432/1. The first five 
of the following are the cities of Krousis (so entered in Al0), which occur by name 
as a group in the ira: rubric of List 21 and in A9; the others are Bottic: Tindaioi, 
Kithas, Smilla, Gigonos, Haisa, Kalindoia (only in T74, the treaty between Athens 
and Bottike), Tripoai (only in List 34 and T74), Kamakai (only in List 34 and 
T74), Prassilos (only in List 34), Pleume (first in the wéAes avrai rubric of List 21), 
Aioleion (first in the wéAes avrai rubric of List 21), Sinos (first in the iéi@ra: rubric 
of List 21).*” 


2 VITI, 120: xparov eAvcato rh Livny devywv ef "AOnvéwy dricw, ds ev ddeiy édv. It is significant 
that Herodotos reports the claim, even though he does not believe it. He probably thought that 
Xerxes could feel safe with Boges at Eion. 

*°8 Deire was like Ainos in that it lay in a strong Persian sector near Doriskos; whether the 
citation from Krateros belongs in Al or Al3, there is no evidence that it ever paid tribute. 

10# Sale, Zone, and Drys were in the Samothrakian peraia; see the Gazetteer, s.v. Mapovirat, 
in A. T. L., I, pp. 517-519. 

105 Kystiros, Neapolis, Pergamon Teichos, Pieres, and Galepsos were in the Thasian peraia. 
Thasos lost her peraia after her revolt (Thucydides, I, 101, 3 [T110]: @dcvo: --— ry re iprepov 
cai rd péraddov adévres), although the late apotaxis of Pergamon Teichos, Pieres, and Kystiros 
suggests that she was not entirely stripped of holdings on the mainland; since they do not appear 
in the first two periods we cannot argue that they were restored by the terms of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. 

208 We have taken the capture of Eion as a terminus post quem for Athenian accessions along 
this coast. If any isolated communities could have joined the Greeks before this, Maroneia is 
perhaps the best candidate; a town or two on the mainland might have been held by Thasos and 
Samothrake. 

107 For AloAira: and IAeupijs see the Gazetteer, s. vv., in A. T. L., I, pp. 465 and 538-539. Sinos 
we equated with the Sivdos of Herodotos, VII, 123, 3, placed it rather north of Therme (Gazetteer, 
5. V. Xivos, pp. 548-549), and suggested separation from Serme by apotaxis. Edson, however, would 
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We further eliminate, according to criterion (C): Piloros (only in the ira 
rubric of List 21, by apotaxis from Assera or Singos), Kleonai (first in the irae 
rubric of List 21, by apotaxis from Thyssos),’” Pistasos (first in the 87a rubric 
of List 21, site unknown), Gale (first in List 19, by apotaxis from Torone),’*” Sarte 
(first in the wéAeus abrat rubric of List 21, by apotaxis from Torone), Miltoros (first 
in List 20, draxros),"° Akrothoon (only in Al0, by apotaxis from Thyssos), Bor- 
miskos (only in A9 and A10, by apotaxis from Argilos), Trailos (only in A9 and 
A10, by apotaxis from Argilos), Zereia (only in A10), Thestoros (only in A10), 
Kossaia (only in A9),’** Posideion (only in A10, by apotaxis, perhaps from Akan- 
thos), Herakleion (only in A9 and A10).*” 

On the map which accompanies Volume I, we sited four cities on the west coast 


consider it a Bottic town (Cl. Phil., XLII [1947], pp. 104-105) and locate it rather to the south 
of Therme. We are now disposed to agree with this judgment; see A. T. L., II, p. 87, s. v. Sivos. 

208 For the apotaxis of Piloros and Kleonai respectively see the Gazetteer of A. T. L., I, s. wv. 
*Agonpira and “Adws, pp. 471, 464. 

0? We read [Tad ]aio in 19, V, 26, where the alternative is [Zéy]yw; see the note ad loc., 
A.T.L., I, p. 187. In Period V we have [@apfé]Arx in 19, V, 21 and PapBédAuor drax[ ro] in 20, VI, 
23; the record of their neighbour Othoros is similar, [’066] pio. in 19, V, 28 and ’O@épi d[raxroe] 
in 20, VI, 24. Another neighbour, Chedrolos, is grouped with Pharbelos and Othoros as XedpoAe 
[draxror] in 20, VI, 25. We believe that these cities were not assessed in the fifth period, for 
though the indication (draxro.) was not entered in List 19, it seems clear that they were araxro 
in fact. These three, along with Gale, are the only names from the wéAas abrai and i8ura: rubrics 
of List 21 which have any previous record. We believe that Gale too was not assessed in Period V 
(or earlier) and that [TaA]ato in 19, V, 26 (if the restoration is right) should be understood as 
representing TaAaio: draxra; in 436/5 (List 19) the designation draxro. was not entered in the 
public record of the quotas. Partly on these grounds we have restored [TaAat]oc draxror in 20, V, 31; 
see further above, p. 86 with note 41. Not one of the cities of these rubrics in List 21 had been 
assessed in the previous period ; most are new to the records of tribute payment. 

11° Miltoros should probably be sought in the interior of Chalkidike, somewhere near Pharbelos 
and Chedrolos. Othoros was tentatively sited on the map and in the Gazetteer (s. vv. ‘O@dpior and 
‘HpdxAaov, pp. 528 and 489) of A. T. L., I, near Methone on the west coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 
This location has been criticized by Edson (Cl. Phil., XLII [1947], p. 99). We now place the 
town in the interior of Chalkidike, or perhaps even further north, towards Argilos, and associate 
it, on the basis of its position and payment in the quota lists, with Pharbelos and Chedrolos. To 
this group, on the same basis, we add Miltoros. The ’Epé&m of 5, IV, 18 we have equated with 
XeSpeidcor (‘ESpeidwr) and the two records, catalogued separately in the Register of A. T. L., I, have 
been merged and *Epééo stricken from the Thrakian panel of A. T. L., I, p. 459. It looks as if all 
four (Pharbelos, Chedrolos, Miltoros, Othoros) participated in the revolt of 432/1 B.C. See also 
above, pp. 61-63. 

111 The locations of Zereia (in the Chalkidic state?), Thestoros (in Olynthian territory?), and 
Kossaia are unknown; see the Gazetteer, s. vv. Zepeia, O€arwpos, Koooain, A. T.L., I, pp. 488-489, 
490, and 506. 

112 Edson argues convincingly that Herakleion (on the west coast of the Thermaic Gulf) was a 
Makedonian town acquired by Athens after 430/29 in the course of her hostilities with Makedonia ; 
Cl. Phil., XLII (1947), pp. 96-98. He suggests the same of Bormiskos, which controlled the chief 
land route (later the Via Egnatia) from Makedonia to the lower Strymon and the west coast of the 
Gulf; op. cit., p. 98. 
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of the Thermaic Gulf: Herakleion, Haison, Methone, and Othoros (tentatively). 
We now believe that Othoros should be placed elsewhere,’* and we have just discussed 
Herakleion. There is no doubt that Methone was not assessed as a member of the 
Confederacy before 434/3."* We are left with Haison. Now this whole territory of 
Pieria was Makedonian and Edson has even denied “ Athenian control of any place 
on the north coast of the Thermaic Gulf north of Cape Aineia during the fifth century 
or on the west coast of the gulf before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War.” ** 
This sweeping statement we are not disposed to accept, for we still believe that Haison, 
with its steady tributary record from 451/0, must be associated with Plutarch’s river 
Aison (Atv) and placed on the west coast of the Thermaic Gulf.“* Haison cannot 
possibly be equated with Haisa, one of the cities of Krousis, on the eastern coast 
of the Gulf.” 

Edson’s thesis is based upon the undeniable fact that Pieria was Makedonian. 
But so was Bisaltia, and here, more than twenty miles inland on the west bank of 
the Strymon, was Berge. The site is not disputed; nor is Berge’s payment of tribute 
as early as 452/1, “an extension of Athens’ power deep into territory recently added 
to the Argead kingdom by Alexander I.” But Edson is not happy about it: “ Were 
it not for the incontrovertible evidence of the tribute lists, one would hardly have 
thought any such Athenian intervention possible.” Haison is no more difficult to 
explain than Berge. If “ diplomatic pressure, backed by the threat of naval action, 
such as the blockade and raids on the coasts of the Macedonian homeland around the 
Thermaic Gulf,” “* won the concession of Berge for Athens, the same can be said 
of Haison. 


The amapyxyv rubric of Lists 25 and 26 (430/29 and 429/8), which shows that 


118 See note 110 above. 

44 See the Register, s.v. Mefwvain. Cf. also D3-6; Edson, of. cit., p. 92 with note 41 on 
pp. 92-93, and above, pp. 133-137. 

8 Op. cit., p. 88. 

6 But we acknowledge Edson’s well-taken objections (o/. cit., p. 92 with note 34) to our 
placement of the battle of Pydna. 

1 The evidence of the quota lists, which Edson (op. cit., p. 93 with note 46 on pp. 93-94) 
adduces for the equation, is conclusively against it. In Period VI the five cities of Krousis pay a 
joint quota of 50 drachmai in 21, VI, 29-33 and Haison 1634 in 22, II, 66 and 23, II, 62. Apart 
from the differences in the quota within the same period (Edson’s explanation is not convincing), 
Edson has here failed to note that in List 21 the five réAes Kpoooidos are catalogued in the (Sarat 
rubric, whereas Haison in 22 and 23 is in the main body of the Thrakian panel. The Thrakian panel 
of List 21 is fragmentary and Haison may well have discharged its obligations in this year (434/3). 
Similarly, the iddéra: rubric of 22 and 23 has not survived in its entirety and we cannot say that the 
five réAas Kpooaisos were absent, especially in 433/2 (List 22), where they could have stood towards 
the end of the column; in 432/1 the outbreak of the war affected this region. In any case, cities 
catalogued within rubrics in 434/3 remained in those rubrics for the balance of the period; for 
further discussion of the rubrics see above, pp. 80-88. 

118 Edson, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 
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Methone,"” Dikaia (Eretrion), and Haison paid in these war years only the quota 
of their assessed tribute, reflects Makedonian pressure upon these peripheral cities. 
It also shows that Athens could hold places in or on the borders of Makedonian terri- 
tory; ** Dikaia and Haison have tribute records which go back to the first period. 
The discussion has so far concerned the years after 454/3, the year of Athens’ 
greatest power. If it has demonstrated that Athens could encroach then upon Make- 
donia, it should also have cast doubt upon her ability to have done so when the Con- 
federacy was in the process of formation. Our objection to Edson’s initial thesis is 
that it is too sweeping; but, we believe, if it is applied to the earliest years of the 
Confederacy, it defines the situation on the coast of the Thermaic Gulf precisely, 
We do not hesitate to eliminate from the original panel the cities of Pieria (Haison, 
Methone, Herakleion), Berge *** in Bisaltia, Strepsa," Dikaia, and Serme.* The 


*® Cf. D3-6, which grant special privileges to Methone. We believe that Methone was assessed 
as early as 434/3; see above, pp. 133-137. 

*° [Demosthenes], VII, 12 (T48), says that the Makedonians paid tribute to Athens: i¢’ jyiv 
yap jv i Maxedovia cat ddpovs itv édepov. This is of course an exaggeration, although not so great 
perhaps as Gomme proposes and not based solely upon the tributary status of Methone; Com- 
mentary, I, p. 238, note 3. 

**1 Berge was completely isolated, at least in 478/7, before the capture of Eion. 

2 In the Gazetteer, s.v. Srpepaio, in A. T.L., I, pp. 550-551, we tentatively placed Strepsa 
northwest of Therme (as located on our map). Gomme (Commentary, I, pp. 215-218) would site 
it south of Therme, in Chalkidike or Bottike or near by: (1) “it revolted (at least did not pay its 
tribute) along with Poteidaia and the rest,” (2) “there is very little evidence for supposing any 
town beyond C, Aineia -—— to have belonged to the Delian League ” (pp. 216-217, cf. pp. 214-215). 
We have already examined (2); as for (1), the revolt need not be confined strictly to Chalkidike 
and Bottike (if our identification of Serme and Therme is right, then the capture of Therme in 
Thucydides, I, 61, 2 is the recovery of a rebel town well outside Chalkidike and Bottike). We see 
no reason to change our tentative assignment of Strepsa. See also below, pp. 314-316 with notes 
62 and 64. 

23Tn the Gazetteer, 5s. v. Seppain, in A. T.L., I, p. 546 with note 3, we equated Serme with 
Therme, which we placed at Sedes, six miles southeast of Thessalonike. Edson, Cl. Phil., XLII 
(1947), pp. 100-104, objects to the equation (cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 214) and to the 
placement. We believe that in putting Therme “ at, or very near, Salonica’’ Edson is right; we are 
not so ready to abandon the equation. The identification means that Athens “ maintained an enclave 
in Macedonian territory "’; this runs contrary to Edson’s a priori argument, which, in our opinion, 
is untenable. Edson says (of. cit., note 85 on p. 100) that the use of dro8oiva: in Thucydides, II, 
29, 6 (the Athenians hand over Therme to Perdikkas) “definitely implies that Therme had pre- 
viously been a Macedonian possession "; it may have been merely garrisoned by Makedonians when 
Perdikkas was encouraging revolt (Thucydides, I, 57, 4-5 and 58, 2). But this is not relevant, for 
Athenian holdings in Makedonian territory are not only possible (Haison) but proved (Berge). 
The philological argument is not decisive (Xépyy in the tribute lists, @¢pyy or @¢pya in the authors 
and J. G., 1*, 302, line 68) ; the theta perhaps goes back to Ionian geographers, the sigma represents 
contemporary notation. We observe too that fifth-century Syangela became Hellenistic Theangela ; 
A.T.L., I, pp. 551-552, s.v. SvayyeAjs. The smallness of the tribute is perhaps the strongest 
objection to equating Therme and Serme (Gomme). But in a peripheral town Athens may have 
been lenient; cf. the privileges enjoyed by Haison, Methone, and Dikaia in Lists 25 and 26 (they 
paid dwapyy only). The town may not, in the fifth century, have been wealthy or important. It is 
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northwestern limit of the Confederacy in 478/7 we conceive to have been Aineia.”™ 

The terms of the Peace of Nikias named certain Thrakian towns which were 
to be autonomous and pay “ the tribute of Aristeides ” (as it is usually translated). 
The expression “ the tribute of Aristeides ”’ (rév ddpov tov én’ "Apurreidov) ought to 
mean, literally, “ the tribute of Aristeides’ time” and if this is interpreted strictly 
then cities which paid Aristeides’ tribute were original members of the Confederacy ; 
the phrase should not apply beyond the lifetime of Aristeides, and surely the “ assess- 
ment of Aristeides ” in later years connoted the famous assessment of 478/7, “ the 
first tribute assessed” (6 mpdros ddpos raxGeis) of Thucydides, I, 96, 2 (T109). 
The Papyrus Decree (1D13, formerly T9) mentions the money gathered “ according 
to the assessment of Aristeides” (xara ry “Apworrei [Sov raw] ), which shows that, 
whatever additions or adjustments had been made, the assessment of Aristeides was 
still valid down to that time (450/49) ;*** all exactions had been “on the scale of 
Aristeides’ assessment.”’ Cities which were assessed later than 477, like Doros in 
Phoinike, might be said to have paid ‘on the scale of Aristeides’ assessment ” (xara 
Thy ’Apuwoteidov raéw), but hardly “ the tribute of Aristeides’ time” (rdv én’ "Apurteidou 
dépov). Those who paid the latter were charter members of the Confederacy. 

This interpretation does not preclude the possibility that “the tribute of Aris- 
teides’ time ” (7év ddépov tov éx’ "ApurreiSov) was used loosely in the Peace of Nikias 
to denote the pre-war figures. The record of Argilos may be considered to support 
this view. The town paid 1% talents in the first period, 1 talent from 446/5 to 438/7, 
and, after and as a result of the founding of Amphipolis, 1,000 drachmai.” It may 
not have been the intention of the clause in the peace to return to the 1% talents, which 


true that the Gulf was named after the town. Yet even this does not have to mean wealth or 
importance ; it depends rather upon physical characteristics, as Edson himself reveals (“It is also 
possible that prominent physical features associated with its site may have caused ancient sailors 
to name the gulf from the city. Cape Mikro Karaburnu, the only important promontory along the 
northern coast of the gulf, can have been the cause of the name. -—-— the citadel of Salonica -—— is 
the last high point of land on the coast that one would observe from the sea in antiquity as one sailed 
from east to west, until passing well beyond the mouth of the Axius”). He thus weakens his 
previous statement: “—--—— that Therme gave its name to the gulf -—-— probably indicates that it was 
the most important city on the Thermaic Gulf proper.” On the whole, we are inclined to retain the 
equation of Therme with Serme. 

14 Tt was Makedonian pressure that drove the Bottiaians from the shores of the Thermaic Gulf 
to Olynthos, where Artabazos found them in possession in 480; Herodotos, VIII, 127. 

125 Thucydides, V, 18, 5 (T134): ras 8 woAas depovoas tov dopov roy éx’ "Apurreidov abrovopous 
dva:. ——— eigi 8 “Apyros, Xrayipos, “AxavOos, SxGAos, “OAvvOos, SrdprwAos. His SxeAos is the YrodAos 
of the tribute lists; cf. the variation Murepio, MiAxopionr. For the identification see West, A. J. P., 
LVIII (1937), pp. 157-166. 

126 Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), note 12 on p. 218: “the phrase appears to cover both” 
the assessment of Thucydides, I, 96, 2 “ and all developments or revisions of it down to 450.” 

121 The reading XP in List 1, IV, 22 we believe to have been the stonecutter’s error for HF; see 
above, pp. 5-6. Argilos is absent from the full Thrakian panels of 435/4 and 432/1. 
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would unquestionably have been thought a hardship; rather, the Athenians committed 
themselves to avoid the strikingly high assessments of war-time after the death of 
Perikles.*** The contrast, which, as Gomine notes,**® becomes a commonplace in later 
authors, is between the exorbitant demands of the demagogues and the just determina- 
tions of Aristeides. It may be that the assessment of Aristeides was held to prevail, 
in general, even down to the outbreak of the Archidamian war.” 

The clause may, on the other hand, be interpreted quite strictly to show that the 
six towns were to pay their original tributes. Argilos would then return to the 1% 
talents which she had once been assessed. We must recall that the marked decrease 
was occasioned by the founding of Amphipolis, which, at the time of the peace, was 
still held by Sparta. We cannot tell what dispositions, in relation to Argilos, Athens 
planned to make in Amphipolis. Territorial adjustments could have justified an 
assessment of 1% talents, which, furthermore, could have been a decrease from the 
figure in 425/4. 

A less restricted interpretation, however, need not invalidate the conclusion that 
the six cities who were to pay the tribute of Aristeides’ time were original members 
of the Confederacy. Justice to original members would mean a return to the tribute 
of Aristeides’ time (i. e., a reasonable tribute, like that assessed upon them by Aris- 
teides ) ; justice to later recruits would mean a return to a scale like that of Aristeides 
(xara rHV ’Apwrreidov ra€w), in accordance with which they had been assessed at the 
time of their entry into the Confederacy (although not by Aristeides personally). 

The record of Akanthos, one of the six cities, merits further investigation. It 
was used as a base by the ill-fated fleet of Dareios which was wrecked off Mt. Athos 
and later by Xerxes during his march into Greece.“ The city was looked upon with 
favour by Xerxes, who seemed to find the Akanthians willing helpers in building the 
canal and eager for the war.*** Since Dareios’ stated purpose in invading Greece was 
to attack Athens and Eretria,“ the later zeal of the Akanthians for the campaign of 
Xerxes might suggest that they were not anxious to become allies of Athens as early 
as 478/7. 

On the other hand, Akanthos had more than its full share of the burden which 
the Persian army imposed in 480 wherever it went “* and disillusionment must have 


228 Argilos was assessed in A9 but the amount is lost. 

229 Commentary, I, note 1 on p. 274. 

80 Additions to the Confederacy between 477 and 450 had increased the total assessment by 
perhaps as much as 100 talents before an effort was made to return approximately to the original 
total of Aristeides; see below, note 42 on p. 243, and above, pp. 57-58. 

11 Herodotos, VI, 44, 2; VII, 116. 

132 Herodotos, VII, 116: ——— ewiny re 6 Eépéys rotor "Axav@iow: mpocire xai wprjoatd adeas éobire 
Mndixy éraived re, Spewv abrovs mpobipous dévras és tov wOAEuOV Kai TO dpvypa T dxovwy T. 

88 Herodotos, VI, 43, 4. 

14 Herodotos, VII, 118-120. 
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come easily, especially after the Persian defeat. Furthermore the Chalkidic area in 
general had suffered at the hands of the Persians.’ After the Persian defeat these 
cities, we imagine, lost no time in joining the Greek alliance.“* Among them was 
Akanthos, which, in the early years of the Confederacy, furnished ships rather than 
money, as we shall urge.” Her record does not militate against the restricted inter- 
pretation of “the tribute of Aristeides’ time ” (trav ddpoy rov én’ “Apurreidov) which 
we prefer. 

The original Thrakian panel, then, comprised the Chalkidic peninsula, base and 
prongs; Aineia was the western limit, while to the east Argilos was the Greek bastion 
until the fall of Eion. The islands of Thasos and Samothrake in the northern Aegean 
and Skiathos, Ikos, and Peparethos *** north of Euboia were early adherents. These, 
to our mind, were the members: 


Aige (Pallene) Olophyxos (Athos ) Skabala 

Aineia Olynthos Skapsa 

Akanthos Peparethos (island) Skiathos (island) 
Aphytis ( Pallene) Pharbelos Skione ( Pallene) 
Argilos Phegetos Spartolos 

Assera Polichne Stageira 

Dion (Athos) Poteidaia (Pallene) Stolos 

Ikos (island) Samothrake (island) Thasos (island) 
Mekyberna Sane (Athos) Therambe ( Pallene) 
Mende (Pallene) Sermylia (Sithonia) Thyssos (Athos) 
Neapolis (Mevdaiwy, Pallene) Singos (Sithonia) Torone (Sithonia)*” 


AKTE, EUXINE, DISTRICT UNKNOWN 


. The remaining cities of the Empire will not detain us long. The Aktaian panel 
(A. T. L., I, p. 459) may be dismissed at once. for no Aktaian city was assessed before 


**° In 479 the Bottiaians defending Olynthos were massacred by Artabazos ; Herodotos, VIII, 127. 

**¢ Poteidaia and the rest of Pallene revolted from Persia after Salamis: of yap WoreSdacjrat 
——— € rob davepod dméaracay amd trav BapBdpwws ds 88 Kai GAAO of Thy TadAsjyw éxovres (Herodotos, 
VIII, 126, 3). For Olynthos and the Bottiaians see note 135 above. 

#7 See below, pp. 267-268. It is significant that Akanthos does not appear in the quota lists 
until List 5 (450/49) ; cf. above, p. 197. 

8 The evidence for Peparethian participation against Persia by sea is positive; see J. G., I, 
523, where the notes cite a Peparethian dedication at Delphi made from Persian spoils (the 
Peparethians captured two Karian ships). 

18 The towns of Pallene are guaranteed by Herodotos, VIII, 126, 3; Poteidaia was on the 
Serpent Column. Othoros, which does not appear until List 7, and Chedrolos, whose first appearance 
is in List 5, probably paid earlier through neighbours; see above, note 110, and pp. 61-63. Nessel- 
hauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 36, thinks that Skiathos may have belonged to Chalkis before 446 
and so not have paid tribute until 446/5. We believe that our restoration in 5, III, 40 (450/49) 
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the revolt of Mytilene in 428/7.° Similarly, no city from the Euxine was assessed 
before 425/4 (AQ) and the names printed in 4.7. L., I, p. 460 do not enter the 
discussion of original membership [criterion (B)]. The location of Eurymachitai, 
a name which is found only in 7, III, 16 and 8, II, 46, is unknown. We have (in the 
Gazetteer, s.v., A. T. L., 1, p. 487) suggested eastern Thrace or the interior of Karia; 
but we now believe the Hellespont more likely (see the note in A. T. L., II, pp. 85-86). 
We can safely eliminate it from early or regular membership in the Confederacy 
according to criterion (C). 

If the principles of this survey are correct, the Confederacy, in the beginning, 
was primarily an organization of the Greek cities of the Aegean islands and the coast. 
The Persians had been driven from these areas and the inhabitants, especially in Ionia 
and the eastern islands, were glad to avail themselves of Athenian and allied protection 
against Persia and to participate in the ravaging of Persian lands. The extremities 
of the Confederacy in the first vear were Aineia in the northwest, Byzantion in the 
Propontis, Siphnos in the southwest, and Rhodes in the southeast. 


is sound in spite of early Euboian connections; cf. Steph. Byz., s.v. Sxiafos: vijoos EiBoias, and 
[Skymnos], atras dwéoas XaAnideis cuvdxioav (line 586, with reference to Skiathos and other islands). 

49 Thucydides, III, 50, 3 (T128): wapéAaBov 8 xai ra ev rH fpreipw woAlcpata of ’APnvaton dow 
MourAnvaion éexpdrouv, xai trijxovoy tarepor "AGnraiwy. Cf. D22. The Aktaian cities fall under criterion 
(C) ; their separate assessment was a form of apotaxis. 

41 There remain only those fragmentary entries in the quota lists and assessments which we 
have been unable to restore. These represent either known names, in forms or combinations which 
we have not recognized, or unknown towns; the first will have been treated in this chapter; the 
second, by criterion (C), would be unlikely candidates for membership in 478/7. We feel reasonably 
confident that our roster of the Empire (A. T. L., I, pp. 457-460) includes all regular members. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST CONGRESS AT DELOS 


Even as Pausanias received his summons to return home, in the summer of 478, 
the allies were approaching the Athenians with the plea that they assume the hege- 
mony. That the allies had not changed their minds and that their agitation had not 
been caused solely by their hatred of Pausanias is shown by the cool reception which 
they accorded Dorkis, his successor. During the interval between Spartan com- 
manders Aristeides must have been recognized as the ranking officer and it was with 
him primarily that plans for the new order were discussed. The departure of Dorkis, 
whether or not he remained until the end of the season, signified that their decision 
had been made and that any further united effort against the Persians would rest upon 
Athenian leadership and would demand a new organ for the formulation of policy.’ 

The Spartan proposal of 479 at the congress of Samos to transplant the people 
of mainland Ionia on the ground that their lands could not be effectively defended 
no doubt rankled with the Jonians. They had not forgotten that it was the Athenians 
who had resisted that proposal. The alternative was to continue the war, and to con- 
tinue it largely by sea; Athens had the largest fleet (not all of it, at the moment, under 
Aristeides’ command), and the energy and enterprise to use it. A naval war required 
money; Sparta was hardly likely to devise anything better than the present irregular 
and arbitrary levies, but Athens no doubt could. Besides a change of leadership, the 
new task demanded a complete change of organization. When Dorkis departed, the 
last link which bound them to the old Hellenic League was cut; the plans which culmi- 
nated in the synod on Delos marked, for the allies and for Athens, a fresh start. The 
naval arm of the Hellenic League was no more. 

The details of the procedure that followed the departure of Dorkis are not 
reported. We can scarcely be wrong in believing that Aristeides now became com- 
mander-in-chief, representing the hegemonic power, and that plans were laid for the 
meeting of organization at Delos, to which all Hellenes (and perhaps non-Hellenes ) 
who sought permanent protection from Persia as well as revenge were to be invited. 
The fleet moved from Byzantion on its journey to Delos, but swift triremes, we 
imagine, preceded it, carrying invitations to the coastal areas of the Aegean world 
which were no longer under Persian duress. It was now very late in the season, 
perhaps the beginning of winter, 478 B. C. 


Not long afterwards, the delegates gathered at Delos. States which had already 


* Thucydides, I, 94-95. 
225 
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contributed to the fleet were no doubt represented by their naval commanders; from 
cthers, representatives, perhaps probouloi, had come, in response to the invitation. 
We need not suppose that all of those whom we have listed as original members were 
actually represented at the conference; some joined the Confederacy during the winter 
of 478/7, in time to be included in the first assessment of contributions, but not in 
time to participate in the first deliberations. Nevertheless, it must have been a sizable 
number of delegates that sat down to debate the future of the naval alliance and the 
problems which the venture raised. In the chair was Aristeides the Athenian.” 

Among the items on the agenda needing clarification was the purpose of the 
Confederacy. The old League had first been organized in 481/0 by Sparta to defeat 
the invader, and after the victory of Plataia the invader was defeated well and truly; 
the war had been fought.’ But now the Greeks of Asia were to be liberated and their 
liberty maintained, and further, Persia was to be made to pay: “ the programme was 
to obtain satisfaction for their losses by spoiling the King’s land.” * This programme 
required that resources, navies and money, be organized. The necessity for some such 
programme had been shown by the failure of the revolt of 499 and was to be shown 
again by the difficulty of keeping Kypros permanently out of Persian hands. It was 
the Athenian programme of active war which attracted states to the congress at Delos. 

But although this was the immediate programme, it was not the end; the Con- 
federacy was to be permanent. The allies knew that the war with Persia would some 
day come to an end; their statesmen were farsighted enough, in 478/7, to realize that 
the end of the war would not bring them safety for ever. Greek resources must con- 
tinue to be integrated; when the Athenian power was weakened and the Confederacy 
shattered, early in the Dekeleian War, this was the prelude to the reincorporation 
of the Asiatic Greeks in the Persian satrapies. The clarity of vision which the exalted 
days of 479 and 478 brought to the allies was soon blurred by the strains of cam- 
paigning; only Athens remembered the bright prospects of 478/7. And Athens, it 
could be charged, had most to gain. 

What was to be the Confederacy’s permanent function, when the war was over? 
To answer this question we naturally turn to the Congress Decree (D12), to the plan 
which Perikles offered for the consideration of Greece just after peace had been made 
with Persia.’ As Plutarch (Pericles, 17, 1) reports the proposals, the states were to 


? This is a safe deduction from the prominence of Aristeides in the negotiations; Plutarch, 
Aristides, 23, 4 (T94c); 24 (T94); Aristotle, *A@. IfoA., 23, 4-5 (T39). The latest work on the 
constitution of the Confederacy is by Larsen, “ The Constitution and Original Purpose of the 
Delian League,” Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI (1940), pp. 175-213. We do not argue points which 
he has established nor do we, as a practice, make individual references to his conclusions. 

®T68a: [rlo[ ie rov] wéAquoy [é]roA[é] peor. 

* Thucydides, I, 96, 1 (T109): xpécynya yip jw dy'veoGac dy Exabov byotvras tiv Backéws xebpay. 

5 The Greek text is: 6 [lepuxAjs -—— ypdda Yypirpa, radvras “EAAnvas ——— els ovAdoyov réurey 
~—-— robs BovAevoopévous repi Trav “EAAnuKGy icpdv, & xatéxpyoay of BapBapor, Kai Trav Ovovdy, as dpeiAovow 
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discuss (1) the Hellenic sanctuaries destroyed by the barbarians, (2) the sacrifices 
owed to the gods on behalf of Hellas, and (3) the policing of the seas, security and 
peace for travellers in normal times. In such terms Perikles tried to persuade the 
slightly disillusioned second generation that there were still functions for an organized 
Greek nation (and still good pretexts for organizing its finances), in peace as much 
as in war. To the Greeks at Delos, deeply conscious of their nationhood and delighted 
with their newly found champion, such questions hardly required an answer. A Greek 
nation was being Iormed, permanent, as nations naturally believe themselves to be; 
its immediate business was a war of liberation, and in the long future peace would 
undoubtedly have its victories no less renowned. 

The hegemon of the Confederacy was to be Athens, not for the duration of the 
specific war (as Sparta had been in the Hellenic League in 481), but rather (as Sparta 
was in the Peloponnesian League) for as long as the Confederacy should last. This 
is shown by the fact that the oath to share friendships and enmities, which was to 
endure till the iron floated,* was sworn bilaterally between Athens (or Aristeides) 
of the one party and the Ionians of the other. The hegemon may be defined as the 
executive power: the executive, not the sovereign. Policy was to be framed by the 
common synods’ of the allies; Athens, or her generals, executed that policy. Her 
executive function included administration: Thucydides speaks of her management 
of affairs,* the first assessment was entrusted to an Athenian, and the funds were the 
responsibility of Athenians, the hellenotamiai. The executive member had an equal 
vote with the other allies, but her special responsibilities and her greater prestige made 
her prima inter pares, even at the beginning. Later she encroached, as an able and 
ambitious executive will often do.’ 

At first, Athens had only the executive power, while the powers of making policy 


imép rijs “EAAd8os atgdpevor tots Oeois Ore pds rovs BapBdpovs éudxovro, Kal ris Oaddrrys, Grws wA€wor 
mdyres adeas Kai THv elprvay dywow. 

* Aristotle, "A@. TIoA., 23, 5 (T39): core tov abriv eyOpiv dvat xai pidov, ép’ ols Kai rods pdpous 
év r@ meAdye Kafcicav. We do not know the reasons which led Hampl (Staatsvertrage, p. 123, note 1, 
and pp. 124-125, note 2) to think that an oath of this type cannot have been sworn in 477. For 
the bilateral nature of the oath cf. Thucydides, III, 10, 6 (T122). 

* Thucydides, I, 97, 1 (T109): xowai gtvo8o. 

® Loc. cit.: 8ayxelpons mpaypdtwwv. 

® Aristotle, ’A®, Iod., 23, 5 (T39), says that Aristeides swore the oaths with “the Ionians ” 
(rots “Iwor), and this might be understood as referring to the Greeks of the mainland (i. ¢., ‘Twos 
¢opos). But we prefer not to restrict the term, for many Ionians lived outside Ionia proper, in 
Thrace and the Hellespont, for example. So we take “the Ionians” as a rough designation for 
“ the allies, mainly Ionians.” The actual Ionians surely took the lead. They were in the majority 
at Delos, and it was the Ionians who had been especially provoked by Pausanias; further, Delos 
was the pan-Ionian sanctuary. The Ionians were the prime movers in offering the hegemony to 
Athens. See also Thucydides, VI, 76, 3 (T137a): iyenoves yap yevopevor éxdvrwy tay te "Tuvwr Kai 
bao ard odav joav Eippayo ———. 
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rested with the Delian synod.** How long these synods continued to meet, and what 
were the limits of their competence, are questions that we have discussed above (pp. 
138-141). Our information is extremely meagre but it is certain that the synods had 
totally disappeared some while before 432 B.C. The original members swore to have 
friends and enemies in common for ever,” so that secession from the Confederacy 
was a breach of oath; but oaths are in fact sometimes broken and in 470 Naxos 
seceded. We do not know what provision, if any, the original charter ** had made 
for this contingency. Athens dealt with it as Lincoln dealt with it in 1861, by making 
war.” Naxos surrendered and in the settlement lost her charter rights: “ she was 
subjected contrary to the charter.” ** Thucydides remarks that this formed a prece- 
dent, and that as time went on this loss of charter rights, this “ subjection,” became 
common. The fundamental charter right was autonomy, the contrary of “ subjection,” 
and when the Thirty Years’ Peace was made in 446 the process had gone so far that 
the right to autonomy had become exceptional.” 

Autonomy was breached in various ways, e.g., by dictating “ regulations ” 
(€vyypadai, cf. D1O and D11), or by installing garrisons and commanders (phrour- 
archs). Autonomy was (after the Naxian precedent) forfeited by revolt; the main 
causes of revolt were defaulting in the required contribution of ships or money, and 
absence from military duty. These contributions and this military duty were evidently 
the chief allied obligations, and the Athenians were meticulous in exacting them.” 
In a rather similar passage the Syracusan Hermokrates names among the pretexts 
which Athens found for subjecting her allies, besides absence from military duty, the 


7° But Athens must have had some control even here; see above, p. 141, where we suggest that 
the Athenian members presided in the synods and had some sort of probouleutic authority, 

*“ Until the iron swam”; Aristotle, *A@. TloA., 23, 5 (T39) ; cf. Herodotos, I, 165, 3. 

* This charter, by ordinary Greek usage, would be contained in, or else annexed to, the oaths 
taken by the contracting parties. The oath thus corresponds to the modern signature. The whole 
document, including the oath formula, was perhaps engraved at Delos. Aristotle’s brief reference 
is not of course intended as a full account; what he reports is the normal basic formula of alliance 
(cf. Thucydides, I, 44, 1; III, 70, 6; 75, 1) with the addition that the alliance was perpetual (see 
note 11 above). The charter required, e. g., that all members be autonomous (Thucydides, I, 98, 4 
[T109]) and probably that the money be kept in Delos (Plutarch, Aristides, 25, 3 [T94]). 

23 The war was most probably voted in the synod; Thucydides, III, 10, 5 (T122) and 
11, 4 (T123). 

™ Thucydides, I, 98, 4 (T109): wapa 1d xabeornxds sovddFy. For the meaning of ééovAd6y, 
“ suffered douleia,” see above, pp. 155-157. 

*8 Thucydides, I, 144, 2 (autonomy not the rule in the Thirty Years’ Peace); I, 67, 2 
(exceptionally covenanted for Aigina). 

*® Thucydides, I, 99, 1 (T109) ; the difference between vedv Exdea (defaulting in the contribu- 
tion of ships) and Auroorpariov (absence from military duty) is not clearly defined. A city might 
build and man its tale of ships but fail to send them to some campaign (no doubt Egypt was a 
special strain; see below, pp. 253-254) ; or contributors in money might have some military duties 
(see /. G., I?, 45, 13-17 [T78c]). See further below, pp. 248-249. 
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offense of making war on one another.” He is evidently referring in the first place 
to the well-known case of Samos, who made war on Miletos and, when Athens required 
her to keep the peace, revolted."* This requirement was natural in the circumstances,” 
and Samos was obligated by the charter to have the same friends as Athens, but so 
literal an interpretation of the normal oath of alliance seems to have been unusual,” 
and Hermokrates’ words do not entitle us to suppose either that the obligation was 
more explicit in the Delian Confederacy than elsewhere, or that Athens had always 
been as peremptory as she was in 440 B.C. 

Athens too undertook certain responsibilities. As the hegemonic power she pro- 
vided leadership in the field, she presided at the synod, and she no doubt played the 
major role in the determining of policy and the mapping of strategy. Further, she 
contributed ships and men, just as the other allies supplied ships or money. This 
Athenian quota of ships, financed by the Athenian treasury, remained for many years 
standard, and it was not until sometime after the assumption of Empire by Athens 
(i.e., after the Thirty Years’ Peace) that this Athenian core (apart from ships 
launched by Athens to replace those of allies who had commuted to money) was 
transferred to imperial funds.” 

If the Confederacy was to resume the war with Persia, it had to be financed. The 
venture was essentially codperative and, since there were members who could not 
provide ships, it followed that they must contribute money. The matter was delicate, 
however, for Themistokles had aroused intense hostility by his exactions in 480.* 
What was needed was a regular system, and for this, fortunately, the precedent had 
been supplied by Persia. So the allied representatives adopted, initially, a system of 
contributions (dépo.), the amount in each case to be determined by the executive 
power. The executive power was Athens; more specifically, it was Aristeides, who 
had won the confidence of the allies. His task was, on the basis of an examination of 
territories and revenues, to make an assessment according to each member's ability 
to contribute.” That the total assessment, a rough draft of which may have been 


** Thucydides, VI, 76, 3 (T137a). 

** Plutarch, Pericles, 24, 1: Perikles yydiferac rov eis Zdpov wAoiv, alriay romodpevos Kat’ abtav 
Ore Tov mpos MiAnaious KeAevdpevor StadvcacFat rédcpov oby imjxovov. 

1” See below, p. 307. 

*° In the Peloponnesian League the practice was to forbid war within the League only when 
the League as a whole was at war; Larsen, Cl. Phil., XXVIII (1933), pp. 270-276, especially 
pp. 274-275 (with note 53); Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI (1940), p. 188 with note 4. Hermokrates 
had been prepared to concede a similar right in the Sicilian League which he advocated in 425: 
modeprjropev Te, olpat, Stay EvpB7, Kat Evyywpnodpebd ye widw ———* rods b dAAoptAOUs EreADdvras Apdo 
aici, jv cwppovdper, dpvvovpeOa (Thucydides, IV, 64, 3-4). 

*1 See further above, p. 89. 

#2 See above, note 15 on p. 189. 

*8 Plutarch, Aristides, 24, 1 (T94): war’ déiav éxdorw xai Svvaymw. For the Persian precedent 
ard the work of Aristeides see below, pp. 234-239, 275 with note 6. 
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drawn up on Delos before the synod adjourned, was in the first place in terms of cash 
is implied, we believe, by Thucydides’ words: “the Athenians detailed those cities 
which should provide cash and those which should provide ships.” * This division 
of the allies was probably not made until after the conference at Delos and was in all 
likelihood carried out later at Athens, on the recommendation of Aristeides. 

The delegation instituted a permanent financial board, charged with the adminis- 
tration of the funds. These were the hellenotamiai, and once more the activation was 
to come from Athens, where these officials were to be appointed. The assessor was to 
be Athenian, the division of contributions into ships and cash was entrusted to Athens, 
and the “ treasurers of the Hellenes” were to be Athenians.” Truly, the responsi- 
bilities, and therefore the power, of the hegemon were great. These hellenotamiai 
would of course serve on Delos, where the funds were to be deposited. 

Aristotle’s report makes it evident that the oaths were sworn by Aristeides (1. e., 
Athens) on the one hand and the allies on the other. This enhanced the prestige and 
the de facto superiority of Athens. The form of the oaths, the throwing of the iron 
into the sea, proves conclusively that the alliance was envisaged as permanent. Even 
if Persia was the immediate foe, she was not the permanent one; the oaths were 
framed in more general terms, binding the participants to have the same friends and 
enemies for ever. This indicates that the Hellenes looked beyond the immediate war. 
An eventual peace with Persia would not void the oaths, and secession, unilateral 
denunciation of the treaties, would be contrary to the agreements. 

The oaths make no mention of phoros, but we have not the whole formula. Was 
this phoros considered permanent? Our answer is negative; the alliance was perma- 
nent, the phoros might reasonably have been expected to cease with the signing of 
peace with Persia. When Thucydides writes, “ for it was their intention to avenge 
their losses ” (apéoxnpa yap Hv dpiver Oa dv Exafov), he is explaining his preceding 
sentence: “the Athenians made certain arrangements for contributions against the 
barbarian ” (——— wapéxew ——— mpds rov BapBapov -——). The assessment of Aris- 
teides was “ against the barbarian,” for the immediate aim of the Confederacy was 
vengeance. The more distant aim was “ to have the same enemies and friends.”’ That 


**7, 96, 1 (T109): éragay ds re Eee wapeyew tv woACwv xpypata tpds Tov BapBapov Kai Gs vais. 
See further below, pp. 236-237. 

*5 Thucydides, I, 96, 2: «ai ‘EAAnvorapla: rére wpdtov "AOnvaiow Karéatn dpy7, ot é3€xovro Tov pdpov. 

*6 Walker, C. A. H., V, p. 46, on the ground that the dpyai of the hellenotamiai in the quota 
lists are dated from 454, believes that these officials must have been Delian in the early period or 
that the office was not constituted until the removal of the treasury to Athens. But the boards of 
hellenotamiai are dated from the first épx} in which quota was paid to Athena, not from the year 
of their institution ; 454 began an era. So in the records of the Parthenon the Boule is dated from 
the year in which the project was begun; see, e.g., J. G., I*, 352, lines 3-4, where the fourteenth 
Boule dates the account to 434/3 B.C. No one argues that the Boule was created in 447/6. 

27°49. TloA., 23, 5 (T39); cf. Plutarch, Aristides, 25, 1 (T94), where Aristeides swears imip 


trav "A@nvatwy. 
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many, perhaps a majority, of the allies took it for granted that payment of phoros 
ended with the cessation of hostilities explains, in a large part, the many partial pay- 
ments of List 5 (450/49), for the Peace of Kallias was about to be signed as the 
tribute fell due. Athens very soon cancelled the tribute for the following year (449/8), 
a step which probably reflects Confederate expectations.” 

The oaths also support our belief that the Confederacy of Delos was a completely 
new organization and not just a reworking of the naval arm of the old Hellenic League. 
Sparta’s withdrawal from naval activity was definite; no less definite was the determi- 
nation of the allies to begin afresh. The naval arm of the Hellenic League ceased in 
fact to exist. If the Delian Confederacy was organized, as Larsen says,” to act for 
the Hellenic League in the conduct of the naval war, it is difficult to explain satis- 
factorily the comprehensiveness of the agenda at Delos and the necessity of the oaths 
at all. It was no doubt comforting and convenient that the Spartans were so willing to 
withdraw, but the consent of Sparta was scarcely vital and Sparta surely did not 
regard the Delian commanders as acting for her. The Spartans looked upon the 
Athenians as “ competent to lead” (ixavods eEnyeio bat, i. e., Sparta could retire and 
not be accused of leaving her fellow Greeks without competent leadership) and as 
“amenable to them at that moment ” (odiow év 7@ tére wapdvTe émiTyDeious, i. c., the 
Athenians, who would inherit a position of power, were not hostile to Sparta).** The 
Spartans viewed their retirement into the Peloponnese as above criticism and safe. 

This is not to say that the Hellenic League was ever formally dissolved. When 
the helots revolted the Lakedaimonians summoned to their assistance, among other 
allies, the Athenians. The summons must have been by virtue of the alliance of 481/0 
against the Mede (ézi r@ M7d~). In other words, the Athenians (and others) recog- 
nized their alliance with Sparta as still binding.“ After they had been dismissed, they 
abandoned the alliance which had been made against the Mede (ri yevopérny éxi 7G 
M7do Evppaxiav).** There are other references later in the century but these do not 
present the alliance as an active entity; rather, they cry back for the most part to the 
union which had once existed. This is particularly true of passages concerning the 
Plataians, for whom the alliance against Persia (winter, 481/0), their loyalty to the 
Greek cause, and the special privileges guaranteed to them after the battle of Plataia 
made effective talking points. The Plataian appeal is essentially pathetic.” 


*® On the permanence of the Confederacy as against the temporary assessment of phoros see 
Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), p. 217, note 11. For the moratorium see below, pp. 277-281. 

*® Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., LI (1940), p. 184. 

°° Thucydides, I, 95, 7. 

*1 The Athenian response was made at the insistence of the pro-Lakonian Kimon; no doubt 
others (e.g., Plataia) followed the lead of Athens. For Kimon’s Spartan sympathies, Plutarch, 
Cimon, 15, 3-4; 16, 1-4 and 8-10. For his influence on policy, 16,9 (over the opposition of Ephialtes). 

32 Thucydides, I, 102, 4. 

83 In Thucydides, III, 58, 1 the Plataians, in their appeal to the Spartans, mention “ the gods 
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The Hellenic League, then, although not formally dissolved, ceased to function 
as a unit in Greek international politics. It was replaced by the Confederacy of Delos, 
which inherited its specific policy, war against the Persian, and its name, “ the Hel- 


7 


lenes ” (oi “EAAnves);“* to this extent the Confederacy was a continuation of the 
League. There was no abrupt deterioration of relations with Sparta until Athens 
denounced the alliance against the Mede, 1. e., that of 481/0, which had not con- 
templated permanence.” The Confederacy represented a thorough reorganization 
independent of Sparta, a revitalized policy, an expansion of membership, and new 
oaths; to this extent it was new. It was also a sovereign body, although the very 
limitations placed upon the members in respect to secession and interstate warfare 
infringed upon complete individual sovereignty, which was not compatible with the 
ideals of the organization. 

The Confederacy of Delos had the opportunity to learn from its predecessors, 
notably from the Peloponnesian League.” There is a natural similarity between the 
two organizations. Each was organized on a permanent basis; in each the most 
powerful state (in its own sphere) was recognized as hegemon among autonomous 
allies. Whereas Athens in the Confederacy held one vote in a single body, Sparta 
enjoyed a half share in determining the policies of the Peloponnesian League through 
the separate functioning of her ekklesia as an organ of the League. Both the League 
and the Confederacy were formed as offensive and defensive alliances; the Spartans 
tolerated wars between members, the Confederacy, strictly, did not. Separate wars 


who once (i.e., on the day it was made) witnessed our alliance” (Oedv ivexa ray Evppaytxiv wore 
yerouévwy) ; in 59, 2 they cite “the oaths which your fathers swore” (dpxovs ots of marépes ipav 
épooav) ; in 63, 2 the Thebans, in their reply, point out that the Plataians could always have joined 
them (i. ¢., the Thebans and Peloponnesians), for “the Lakedaimonian alliance had already been 
made against the Mede” (ris rav Aaxedaipovioy ravde Hn eri 7G MiSw Evupaxlas yeyernuérns. The 
tense of the participle, in conjunction with 73», is instructive). In 64, 2-3 the Thebans say that 
the Plataians chose the Athenians, so “ do not plead the compact that was sworn then, and now 
expect salvation by virtue of it; for you abandoned it” (pi xpodépere ri tore yevonerqy Evvwpociay 
os xpi) dx’ abris viv owlecOa. dreAirere yap airy —-—). Here the compact (gvvwpooia) is not the 
alliance (évpuayia), but rather the special honours paid to the Plataians after the battle in 479. 
The passages cite an alliance (or compact) of long ago; they do not suggest an existing one. The 
speech of the Plataians in II, 71 has nothing to do with an alliance, only with the special honours. 
For the Plataian position see above, pp. 101-104 with the notes. 

** The name hellenotamiai is the best example; but see also above, note 12 on p. 97. 

°° When the Thasians revolted (465/4) they appealed for help to Sparta, who (xpida rav 
’A@yvaiwy) promised to send it. The appeal was based, probably, not upon a previous alliance éi 
76 Myo, but on the fact that Sparta had once before aided Thasos by expelling her tyrant; Plutarch, 
Moralia, 859d. It was natural for a state which had revolted from Athens to turn to Sparta. 
Ephialtes no doubt used this example of Spartan hostility in opposing Kimon’s proposal to aid the 
Spartans against the helots; see note 31 above. 

*® The genesis and constitution of the Peloponnesian League have been studied in three papers 
by Larsen: Cl. Phil., XXVII (1932), pp. 136-150; XXVIII (1933), pp. 257-276; XXIX (1934), 


pp. 1-19. In using his conclusions we make no separate references, 
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with outsiders were carried on by members of the Peloponnesian League; that the 
Delian synod controlled the foreign policy of its members suggests that this was not 
the case in the Confederacy. 

In time of war the members of the Peloponnesian League supplied levies in men, 
sometimes in money.” When the war ended, these contributions ended too. Here the 
Delian Confederacy marked an advance; the institution of hellenotamiai indicates that 
the allies contemplated a permanent war fund from the beginning. Some would con- 
tribute ships, some money ; in time of peace or only mild campaigning the contribution 
of ships (and therefore men) would bring little strain, but the payment of cash never 
varied. In this way the burdens would be equalized, for the hazards of war could be 
very costly to those who participated directly. The advance is an advance in system 
and efficiency, and was meant as an equitable safeguard against the needs of the 
future. We have suggested that the allies assumed that with the signing of peace 
with Persia the payment of phoros automatically stopped. Whether they thought of 
this in 478/7, and, if so, whether they thought their material contributions would come 
to an end, are other questions. It looks, from the outcome, as though they had not 
studied these eventualities in their details; in fact, this is the likely answer. 

The Confederacy of Delos had a specific enemy in mind, and if he was not named 
in the oaths, at least the members were assessed against him; we have speculated con- 
cerning the ambition to achieve a genuine peace in the Aegean. The Peloponnesian 
League named no particular foe; its intention was to produce stability in the Pelopon- 
nesos. Our discussion of the two organizations, of course, has been in terms of the 
original constitution and its intent. The actual practice of the two hegemons, which 
departed at times from strict constitutionality, and the charges mutually levelled are 
not relevant to the enquiry. 

The ratification of the constitution of the Confederacy was no doubt embodied 
in the exchange of oaths; either the delegates consulted their respective governments 
first, or they had been given power to act. The general outline of the proposals must 
have been known before the synod began its sessions on Delos. The arrangements 
were probably completed late in 478. All that remained to be done had been entrusted 
to Athens. Aristeides had to draw up his assessment; the Athenians had to establish 
a board of hellenotamiai, a duty which required approval and action at Athens. 

Thus the winter of 478/7 was consumed in the establishing of the machinery. 
By the spring of 477 the ambitious Confederacy was in being and ready to meet its 
responsibilities. 


8t For money instead of men, based on a per capita assessment, Xenophon, Hell., V, 2, 21-22: 
VI, 2, 16; cf. Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), p. 217, note 11. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ASSESSMENT OF 478/7 B.C. 


The invitations despatched to the prospective members of the Confederacy as 
the allied fleet, under the command of Aristeides, left Byzantion in the late summer 
of 478 undoubtedly mentioned, at least in a general way, the agenda proposed for the 
meeting at Delos. Prominent on the agenda was the question of finances This meant 
that the delegates who conferred at the first meeting on Delos had been instructed 
by their governments and could debate in terms of figures. 

At Delos Aristeides (representing Athens) was given the responsibility of 
drawing up the first taxis (rdéis), which for years afterwards bore his name. We 
can assume that he discussed his draft in a series of conferences with the allied repre- 
sentatives and that agreement was easily reached with most of them. It was a time 
of great enthusiasm and the cities, who had entered the Confederacy freely, expected 
to bear a just share of the costs. And, to anticipate, we may be sure that in this first 
year collection just about matched assessment. 

The drafting of the assessment was in itself not a difficult task. Plutarch tells 
us that the allies entrusted to Aristeides the responsibility of inspecting their lands 
and revenues to determine what was a proper assessment.* But such an inspection 
had already been made, as a passage from Herodotos (VI, 42, 1-2) proves. Arta- 
phernes, after the lonian revolt, made certain agreements among the Ionians. Then 
“he surveyed their lands by parasangs (the name applied to 30 stades by the Persians) 
and on this basis he assessed tributes on each of them; these tributes have continued 
to hold valid on the same scale from this time right down into my own day, just as 
they were assessed by Artaphernes.” * Herodotos and Plutarch here report a single 
operation, an assessment based upon resources, which was made originally by the 
Persians and, we believe, taken over by Aristeides and Athens. It is entirely probable 
that a similar system had been employed by the Persians in other Greek lands subject 
to their rule, 7. ¢c., in the Hellespont, Aiolis, and Karia.’ 


* Aristides, 24, 1 (T94): rpocéragay aire ywpay re Kai rpoaddous éroxetdpevov dpica rd Kar’ dfiav 
éxaorw Kai dvvaper. 

* VI, 42, 2 (T66d): xai ras xwpas optwv petpjoas Kata wapacdyyas, robs KaAdovor of Iépoa ra 
tpujxovta otddia, Kari 8 Tovrous perprjcas popovs trae éxdarowr, of Kata yuipyy diareAcovar Exovres ek 
Tovrov Tod xpovov aiel Er Kai és éué ws érdyPyoav éf "Apradpéveos. For further comment on this passage, 
and its significance for the Peace of Kallias, see below, p. 275 with note 6. 

* Kathleen M. T. Atkinson, in The London Times Literary Supplement (June 30, 1945), p. 307, 
proposed that Thucydides’ 460 talents were based upon Persian assessments of Ionians and others. 
This is close to the view which we adopt. Cf. also Gomme, The London Times Literary Supplement 
(July 28, 1945), p. 355; Commentary, I, pp. 279-280; McGregor, A. J. P., LXVII (1946), p. 271, 


note 6. 
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If this is a reasonable view, then Aristeides’ work had in a large measure been 
done for him; personal examination of the resources of individual states was not 
needed, except in the case of those who were inclined to dispute the drafted figures 
or whose proposals Aristeides and the others questioned. But if we believe that morale 
was high and participation was willing, then Aristeides had few visits to make and 
he consumed little time in making them. 

For the assessment itself, which had been drawn up in cash, Aristeides was 
answerable to the Delian synod, although he had probably been given power to act 
and was not obliged to report back to Delos immediately. The synod had adjourned 
but we may suppose that Aristeides did deposit in the temple on Delos a copy of his 
first assessment, the first document of the Confederacy as a functioning organization. 

The total assessment reached about 460 talents. We do not suppose that this was 
the figure aimed at on the basis of need; rather, we think that the cities bound them- 
selves to contribute according to their ability to pay (xara Svvayw) and that the 
stipulated sums added up to 460 talents.‘ When Aristeides conferred with allied 
representatives the subject of ships was undoubtedly raised. Aristeides himself knew 
which cities could man ships, just as his familiarity with the Aegean world gave him 
a good idea of the comparative wealth and strength of the Greek communities. So, 
when he finally returned to Athens, he knew precisely to which members of the Con- 
federacy the obligation to furnish ships ought to be assigned; this had undoubtedly 
been agreed on by the members. 

The official division of the allies by ships and cash, however, had been assigned 
by the Delian synod to Athens and Aristeides could only make recommendations to 
the Boule and the Demos. His recommendations, we may be sure, were adopted in 
the voting with little or no change. That this mandate should have been given to 
Athens is quite natural. She was the hegemonic power and much of the administra- 
tion would be bound to fall upon her. As the hegemonic power she commanded at sea; 
thus the state, and the generals, had to know from whom to expect ships and could 
claim a primary right to stipulate which cities should contribute to the allied fleet 
under her command. When the campaigning season opened, it was the Athenians 


* The evidence of the later assessments proves that the total was achieved by the addition of 
individual items. The assessment of the islands in 425/4, for example, was 163 talents, 410% 
drachmai (A9, I, 101: [MPATTTHHHHAIII]) ; the figure is restored by the addition of the separate 
items, each a round number except Keria, which makes a round number in the total impossible. 
The sum could never have been chosen arbitrarily for subsequent division among the Insular cities. 
The same may be said of the Hellespontine assessed total of 95 talents, 5400+ drachmai in 421 B. C. 
(A10, IV, 13: [°°]PAA AAPFPHHHH ——). So it was with the Aristeidean taxis. The total was of 
minor concern, but, as it chanced, came close enough to 460 talents for the figure to enter the literary 
tradition. Nesselhauf (Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 111) follows Diodoros (XI, 47, 2 [T53]), whose 
distribution (Sapepwpes) of the total among the cities is no more than an ancient guess about the 
relationship of the total to the component parts, and is inferior to the evidence of A9 and A10. 
The view is combatted by Schaefer, Hermes, LXXIV (1939), pp. 225-229. 
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who notified the various contingents of the place of assembly and of the immediate 
naval plans, although in the formulation of long-range policy and strategy the synod 
of the allies might exercise a theoretical sovereignty. 

The other administrative task which demanded action at Athens was the institu- 
tion of the hellenotamiai. It is likely that arrangements for their establishment were 
carried out at once, for their duties at Delos would begin as soon as the phoroi 
started to come in.” 

Thucydides’ first mention of the division between ships and money lies in a 
famous statement (I, 96, 1 [T109]): ot “A@nvaio. --— éragay ds re Ede wapéxewv 
TOV TOMwY XpHuaTa mpos TOV BdpBapov Kai as vais. This has been variously translated. 
Some insist that the meaning is, the Athenians “ settled which cities were to furnish 
money and which ships ”;° others, clinging to the technical meaning of rdrrew (“ to 
assess ””’),’ render it, “the Athenians assessed the contributions both of the states 
that were to provide money and of those that were to provide ships.” * When the verb 
means “to assess,” usage in a simple sentence demands an accusative of the thing 
and a dative of the person,’ which we do not have;*° instead, we have what is most 
simply taken as an accusative of the person. When the verb means “ to detail,” or 
“to appoint,” it requires an accusative of the person, followed by an infinitive. This 
is precisely the usage in our passage and we therefore follow Gomme in believing that 
the unencumbered approach is to take the verb éra£ay with its accusative object: “ the 
Athenians appointed which cities were to furnish money against the barbarian and 
which ships.” * This, then, was not the assessment, which had already been made 
and filed by Aristeides, and érafav does not mean “ assessed.” The assessment was 
carried out by Aristeides, as the representative of Athens to be sure, who owed his 
responsibility direct to the synod of the allies; it was an earlier piece of business, when 
all commitments of the allies were still reckoned in terms of that universal common 
denominator, cash. So, when Thucydides says that the first tribute assessed was 460 
talents,’* we may take him literally at his word. The division into categories followed 
long enough after the assessment to allow, on the basis of Aristeides’ copy of the 
taxis, a determination of who should accept one obligation (money) and who the 


®Cfi. Thucydides, I, 96, 2 (T109): xai ‘EAAnvorapia rére wpadrov ’AOnvaiow Kxaréory dpyxi}, ot 
é3€yovro roy dopov. 

* E. g., Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 272. 

7 Liddell-Scott-Jones, Lexicon, s.v. racow, III, 3. 

8 E.g., E. C. Marchant, Thucydides Book I (London, Macmillan, 1937), p. 232. 

® See, e. g., AQ, line 58: [xara rdde Era] ycev ron o6[pov ré]ou woAcow he Bodlé] ; cf. [Andokides], 
IV, 11 (T8) and Thucydides, I, 19 (T104). 

19 But either accusative or dative may be omitted. Cf., e. g., List 25, III, 54: rato8[e érJayoay 
how rdxra, and D3, line 6: ere dopov Soxei rarrev. 

1 Liddell-Scott-Jones, Lexicon, s.v. rdoow, II, 2. The Athenians decided which were to be 


in each category. . 
127, 96, 2 (T109): fw 8 & xparos popos rayHeis rerTpaxdova tdAavra Kal é€)jKovra. 
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other (ships). Later, Thucydides himself tells us that ships had their monetary 
equivalent, and naturally the converse must have been true.” The duty of making 
the division, we propose, had been assigned to the state of Athens (not to Aristeides 
the representative) and no report was owed to the synod.” So the assessment as such 
is clearly removed in time and place from the final division into ships and money. On 
Delos it had been a cash assessment. 

The contributions of those members who paid money remained stable, year in 
and year out; the burden never varied. The citizens of such states could remain at 
home and did not face the hazards of naval campaigning. They paid for and received 
protection. 


Far different was the lot of those who furnished ships to the allied fleet. They 
not only supplied the ships, they manned and maintained them.” Further, the crews 
faced the rigours and casualties of war. Their losses in men alone in a given year 
might be severe; in another year their burdens might be light. Participants in a cam- 
paign were likely to capture considerable booty, which was probably divided among 
the allies with the squadron, including Athens. Sometimes this booty was very rich, 
as is attested by Plutarch’s account of Kimon’s spoils." No doubt some effort had 
been made to equate the liabilities of those paying money (which did not vary) and 
those contributing ships (whose losses and gains varied a great deal). Yet the naval 
allies tired of service and, “in order not to be away from home, accepted assessment 
in cash instead of their ships.” ** The payment of phoros came to be looked upon as 
preferable. 


Athens herself contributed the largest naval contingent to the fleet ; this, in effect, 
was her assessment on the basis of her resources (xara S¥vayuv). This she manned 
and maintained. In addition, she shouldered the responsibilities of the hegemon, she 


87, 99,3 (T109): xpyyara éragavro dvri rav vedv 7d ixvotpevov dvdAwpa dépev. 

* The distinction would be difficult to prove. But we note that, according to Thucydides, it was 
the Athenians who, by virtue of their newly-won hegemony, decided who should supply money and 
who ships: wapadaPérres 8 of ’"APyvaior Tv Hyenoviay -——. Conceivably, Aristeides and oi *A@yvato., 
whom he represented, could be used interchangeably of the first assessment. 

18 Thucydides (I, 99, 1 [T109]) gives as the causes of revolt failure to supply tribute, failure 
to supply ships, and failure to serve (Auroorpdriov «i tw dyévero). We take Auroorpariov to mean a 
refusal by allied contingents (i. ¢., allied ships manned by allies) to join the fleet, or, having done 
so, to follow the orders of the hegemon; see further below, pp. 248-249 with notes 16, 17, and cf. 
F. B. Marsh, Modern Problems in the Ancient World (Austin, Texas, 1943), pp. 36-37. Mainten- 
ance is a logical conjecture ; we note that, in the Athenian alliance with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis, 
troops serving outside their own territory are to be maintained by their governments for a limited 
period (Thucydides, V, 47, 5-6). 

16 For the booty after the capture of Byzantion and Sestos, Cimon, 9 (where, clearly, the allies 
participate with the Athenians in the fruits of victory) ; for the Eurymedon, Cimon, 13, 5-7. 

7 Thucydides, I, 99, 3 (T109): fra phy dx’ ofxov Gat, xprjpara érdgavro dvri ray veiw. See further 
below, pp. 246-248. 
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supplied the commanders, and she accepted most of the administrative detail without 
which the organization could scarcely function effectively. Her share was a full one. 

The expenses of campaigning, then, were borne by the participants, including 
Athens, and often these must have been more than covered by the booty won. The 
money contributed annually was deposited in the temple on Delos as a Confederate 
reserve fund, to be employed in emergency. Little, if any, was used for current 
expenses. This is proved by the fact that by 450/49 there had accumulated 5000 
talents in the tribute fund,”* now housed at Athens. This can only be explained by a 
deposit of very nearly 200 talents a year on Delos. 

The expenses of the allied contingents in the fleet did not fall upon Athens, nor 
upon the contributors of money. Later, as more and more allies commuted from ships 
to money, Athenian expenses did not increase although her navy and the sailors who 
manned it did. Athens used the new money to finance her own additions to the fleet, 
and her consequent domination at sea led to a complete change in the nature of the 
Confederacy. At the beginning, however, the burdens of Athens, the allies supplying 
ships, and the allies paying money were meant to be equalized. 

We believe that every effort must have been made to complete the assessment 
by the spring of 477, when the allies must have hoped to begin the naval and military 
tasks discussed at the conference on Delos. Some, however, would extend the time 
consumed by Aristeides in his work of assessment and would thus delay the operations 
of the allies as a newly organized Confederacy. Cavaignac, for example, would date 
the first synod at Delos as late as spring, 476." But Cavaignac would differentiate 
between the first phoroi (apdrou dépor) of Aristotle * (individual phoroi assessed by 
Aristeides in, presumably, 478/7) and the first tribute assessed (6 mpa@ros ddpos 
taxGeis) of Thucydides * (the sum total of the assessment, after several years of 
work by Aristeides) ; he would lay upon Aristeides years of visits to the cities of the 
Confederacy, he would send him to Rhodes on the evidence of Timokreon’s poem,” 
and to the Pontos to continue his assessment.” Finally, Cavaignac believes that the 
assessment in ships was made first, and the cash levied upon the remainder; this we 
have already disputed. 

We maintain, however, that the evidence does not justify a change in our recon- 
struction. When Aristotle writes of Aristeides, ‘and so it was he who laid the assess- 


6D13, 5-8: [ee Eb]Ovdjuo[v] Tepuxddovs yroun[v] do[yyncapévov "AGnvalovs xweiv] rad ey 8y- 
pooi<w>t droxeipeva téday[ ra ta ex tov dépwv ovvyypéva] wevraxuryeibia Kara Thy ’Apworel[Sov rdéw]. 

1° Etudes, pp. 37 (with note 5), 42-43. 

20*A9. Iod., 23, 5 (T39). 

27, 96, 2 (T109). 

22 Plutarch, Themtistocles, 21, 4 (T97d): éya & "Aporeidavy érawéw avdp’ iepav dx’ *ABavay edOeiv 
iva Agorov. Aristeides no doubt passed by Rhodes on his way to and from Kypros in 478. 

23° On public business ” (xpdgewv ivexa Sypootwy), says Plutarch, Aristides, 26, 1. 
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ment of their tributes upon the cities --— in the archonship of Timosthenes,” * he 
is thinking in terms of individual assessments to be sure, but no less in terms of the 
completion of a task. “ The cities” (vats wékeor) means “the cities of the Con- 
federacy,” not “ some of the cities.” Thucydides, on the other hand, writes collectively 
of the first assessment of tribute (6 apdros ddpos raxGeis). But in meaning there is 
no essential difference between the phoroi of Aristotle and the phoros of Thucydides. 
Further, it is at least implied in Aristotle that the assessment and the swearing of the 
oaths took place in the archonship of Timosthenes, 478/7. Aristeides completed his 
assessment within this year. His visit to Rhodes, along with Pausanias, we have 
already placed in 478.*° He may have traveled to the Black Sea on business of state 
towards the end of his life; but that it was not on the business of the assessment is 
convincingly proved by the fact that no Pontic cities were assessed until 425/4, when 
they appear in A9.** We hold to the thesis developed at the beginning of this chapter.” 

We are now ready to consider the cash value of the assessment of 478/7 B.C. 
On the principle that the original members continued to pay, down to the middle of 
the century at least, the tribute of Aristeides’ day (trav ddpov tov én’ *Apworeidov) and 
new members on the scale of Aristeides’ assessment (xara tiv ‘“Apurreidov rafw),” 
we shall start with the assessment of 454 B. C., whose gross value we have computed 
at 498 talents, 1390 drachmai,” and subtract from this the figures included for the 
states which made no contribution in cash when the Confederacy was formed. They 
may have been furnishing ships, or they may not yet, in 478/7, have joined the 
Confederacy at all. 

Our study of the collection of 454° will show that in our opinion fourteen 
states “ were even then supplying ships rather than money, representing an assessment 
of 67 talents, 2200 drachmai. We are left with a net assessment of 430 talents, 5190 
drachmai. But between 478/7 and 454 we know of two islands, Thasos and Naxos,” 


*4T39: 80 Kai rods ddpous obros fv 6 rdéas tails rdAec Tods mpwrovs ——— émi TimocPévovs dpxovros. 

#5 See above, p. 191 with note 26. 

*6 Tt might be argued that Thrace could not have been assessed until after the capture of Eion 
(476/5) ; but most of Thrace west of Eion, and the two islands of Thasos and Samothrake, were 
already in the Confederacy, and this comprised the bulk of the later Thrakian panel. 

27 Aristeides was strategos, not taktes, and so the question of the duration of his office does 
not arise. The taktai were instituted later at Athens. 

28 For the interpretation of these phrases see above, pp. 221-222. 

2° For the assessment of 454 see Chapter II in Part I above (pp. 19-28); for the total see 
p. 28. It is to this chapter that reference should be made for the assessments of individual states. 

5° Chapter VII below (pp. 265-274). 

** Akanthos, Andros, Chalkis, Eretria, Hestiaia, Iasos, Keos, Kythnos, Paros, Poteidaia, Seri- 
phos, Siphnos, Styra, Tenos. See below, pp. 267-268. 

*? For Thasos see Thucydides, I, 101, 3 (T110): @dovnr 8 rpirw Era wodropxovpevor dpodoyncay 
*"AOnvaians teixos te KabeAdvres xai vais wapaddvres, xpymard re doa ta drodoivar airixa ragduevor Kai TO 
Aowrov hepeaw, Tiy Te Hrepov Kai To wéraAAoy ddevres. Naxos was an original member of the Confederacy 
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which converted from ships to money, and there must have been many more, besides 
Chios, Lesbos, and Samos,** who originally contracted to supply ships. The removal 
of Thasos and Naxos from the list reduces the total of the early cash assessment to 
418 talents, 5190 drachmai. 

After this deduction we proceed to remove from the assessed roster of 478/7 
those cities which were not yet members of the Confederacy but which we reckoned 
in our initial calculations for 454: ** 


Talents Drachmai Talents Drachmai 

1. ‘AB8npira 15 — 77. Kavtvcot - 3000 

6. Aiywijra 30 —. 78. KeBprjvror 3 —_— 

8. Alveor 12 —_— 81. Kedcvbepis 1 — 
10. Aigdror —_ 1500 84. KudAapis — 1000 
13. *AAwdijs 1 3000 85. Ku dvis 1 — 
19. *Apxéocea = 1000 87. KAavvdijs 1 — 
20. ‘Aprayravot _ 300 89. Kodarijs — 1000 
22. “Aorevdos (amount unknown) 91. Kpvijs — 2000 
25. *AorvmaAatis 2 — 92. Kvédacijs —_— 400 
30. Bepyator _ 3000 95. KvAdAavdcor 2 —- 
31. Bnypiviovw _ 1000 97. KupBwois a 2000 
32. BodABatis —_ 1000 106. Avxvor 12 am 
34. Tadrpbror 1 3000 183. TeAeurjororoe 
36. Tevriveor —_ 500 109. Mapwviras 1 3000 
45. Aixau wap’ “AB8npa ~- 3000 113. Mvdorjs — 1500 
46. Atxacorodirat + —— 116. MvAagijs 1 — 
48. Adpos (amount unknown) 119. Mvcot _ 2000 
51. "Epuijs a 4000 120. Nagvira “= 1000 
54. Etipupaxirac _ 1000 122. NapwBapijs _— 1000 
57. @acbapijs a 500 124, Nedwrodts wap’ ’Avticdpay — 1000 
61. O@v8oves -- 1000 128. *O@dpror — 500 
65. "T8vpijs 1 890 133. OtAacis oe 1000 
70. KapBacvavdijs -- 1000 134. Otpaviyjras oo 1000 
71. Kéapes dv Tiprns dpye — 3000 137. Tapyacijs - 1000 
73. Kaprabsor — 1000 140. Taprapuirat — 1000 
75. Kaptoror f 3000 141. ITacavdis _— 3000 
76. KaowAaBijs _ 2500 142, Tedsjs dy Atvdw —_ 2000 


(Thucydides, I, 98, 4 [T109]), had her name on the Serpent Column (T68a), and furnished four 
ships at Salamis (Herodotos, VIII, 46, 3). 

** Otherwise what Thucydides says in I, 99, 3 (T109) is difficult to interpret: of wAciovs abrév, 
iva phy ax’ oixoy Goi, xpyata éragayro dvti trav vedv Td ixvotpevov dvdAwpa dépew. See also the account 
of the change from ships to money in Plutarch, Cimon, 11 (T95). The two passages are discussed 
at length on pp. 244-252 below. 

*4 The reader should refer to Part III, Chapter III, “ The Original Membership of the Con- 
federacy ” (pp. 194-224 above), and to the tabulation of the assessment of 454 on pp. 20-28 above, 
whose serial numbers we employ. 
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Talents Drachmai Talents Drachmai 

147. TySaarjs 2 — 191. ‘Y¥BdAuwojs — 1000 
149, TAadacijs — 2000 192. ‘Ypoors — 1200 
150. TodAuyvator Kapes —- 1000 193. "Ypepis —- 2500 
158. %/--- (amount unknown) 195. Pacndira 6 _- 
159. apBaxris 1 —- 199, Xadxyropijs _ 2000 
163. Xeppaior _ 500 202. XeSpuArr — 500 
168. iro — 1500 205. Xioe Kapes - 2000 
172. Sxdyror 1 — 206. [.]oovp: --- _- 1000 
177. Xrpepator 1 —_— 207. [..°...]ijrae _— 4000 
182. TapBavijs -- 1000 208. An unknown name 1 —- 
187. Tyrdvdpron 1 —— 


These further deductions reduce the cash assessment in the first year by 121 
talents, 5790 drachmai and the revised amount now stands at 296 talents, 5400 
drachmai. The incompatibility of this figure with the known assessment of Aristeides 
in 478/7 makes it clear that the entire burden of the 460 talents cannot have fallen 
on those who did not furnish ships. But if the first assessment was computed in cash, 
~ inclusive of ships, the figure is intelligible. For our own calculation we must add the 
following items: 


Thasos * ships 30 —_— 
Naxos ships 9 — 
Samos, Chios, Lesbos ** ships 90 -— 
Others * ships 67 2200 
Others cash 296 5400 
Total assessment ships and cash 493 1600 


The fact that this total overshoots the 460 talents of Thucydides indicates that 
we have included too much territory in the Confederacy at the beginning. We have 
argued that no garrisons held out in Ionia and the Hellespont, and we may still be 
right; we have perhaps been too generous in admitting at once to the Confederacy all 
cities which in our opinion had freed themselves from Persia. It is not impossible 
that one or two sizable communities,** which we thought it best to include, remained 
in the beginning outside the Confederacy, for reasons which we cannot now discern. 


** When Thasos controlled her territory on the mainland, with its mine, she paid the maximum 
tribute of 30 talents (cf. List 11, ITI, 15). 

5° We assess each island with what we conceive to have been the maximum figure. 

*? See above, p. 239. 

In our study of the original membership we admitted the following with reservations: 
Alopekonnesos, Karene (assessment unknown), Kolophon, Limnai (assessed with Xeppovnoira), 
Maiandros, Palaiperkote, Pyrnos, Syangela. To these we might add Astakos, Daskyleion, and Kios, 
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The list of cities which, we think, were still furnishing ships in 454 B. C. is for 
the most part of island names, with no city from the Hellespont, only Iasos from 
Karia, and Akanthos and Poteidaia from Thrace. It is, in fact, a remarkably short 
list, and no name in it rates more than 6 talents of tribute except Paros. Going back 
to the beginning of the Confederacy we have added Thasos and Naxos, and of course 
there were Samos, Chios, and Lesbos which never changed from ships to money at all. 

But if we want a total of as much as 296 talents, 5400 drachmai in cash in 478/7 
we must make some very remarkable assumptions. We must assume that no city 
from the Hellespont furnished ships. Where then were Abydos, Kalchedon, Kyzikos, 
Lampsakos, Perinthos, Selymbria, and Tenedos, to say nothing of Byzantion? Where 
also are the great cities of Karia? It would be surprising if only Iasos from this area 
supplied ships, and not Halikarnassos, Knidos, Kos, Termera, and the prosperous 
states of Rhodes, Lindos, Ialysos, and Kameiros. The same question can be asked 
in lonia. Samos, Chios, and Lesbos we know; but some at least of Erythrai, Klazo- 
menai, Miletos, Teos, and Phokaia may have contributed directly to the fleet.“ 

The cash value of the cities just named is 137 talents, 4000 drachmai and to 
suppose that this money was represented in ships would reduce the cash assessment 
to about 160 talents. This we do not urge, nor do we imply that all important cities 
furnished ships at the beginning. The fact is that precise information is lacking and 
we can do little more than speculate about the details. But the general scheme seems 
quite clear, and if we were to conjecture that in 478/7 the assessment of 460 talents 
was about evenly divided between ships and money we should probably not be far 
wrong. Furthermore, the text of Thucydides (I, 98, 4-99, 3 [T109]), followed by 
Plutarch (Cimon, 11 [T95]), demands that we allow for commutation from ships to 
money by many states between 478/7 and 454/3, i. e., that a good many contributed 
ships in the beginning. 

The alternatives are to claim (a) that the cash figure may still be raised to 460 
talents by placing heavier assessments on those who paid in money, and (b) that 
considerable territory not assessable in 454 was assessed in cash in 478/7. The 
objections to (a) are twofold. First, it puts the cash burden on those least able to 
bear it, doubling or trebling the tribute of small places; it thus makes impossible any 
reasonable explanation of the universal testimony that everyone thought of the first 
assessment as a kind of Golden Age which he remembered nostalgically when the later 
increases began. Second, it is incompatible with what we believe to be the correct 


because of their rather isolated positions, Didymoteichitai (inland, in the Odrysian sphere), Kyzikos 
(see p. 24 above), Doric Nisyros, and Tyrodiza (in the Odrysian sphere). If we make these deduc- 
tions our figure is lowered to 474 talents, 5600 drachmai. To reach a total of about 460 talents we 
have only to suppose that a city like, say, Perinthos lagged. Thucydides’ 460, of course, is a round 
number ; the precise aniount could have been a few talents more or less. 

5 See note 31 above. 

“© For Miletos and Erythrai see below, pp. 252-258. 
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interpretation of the phrase “ according to the assessment of Aristeides” (xara rHv 
*Apurreidov raéw) and its validity down to about 450. The objection to (b) is that 
the extent of Empire broadened, rather than diminished, between 477 and 454.“ 
There is no evidence, and there should be very good evidence indeed, to justify adding 
something like 230 talents (at least) of new money to the original assessment from 
cities not named in the tribute lists. 

We conclude, therefore, that the assessment of 478/7 demanded contributions 
in ships from a good number of cities whom we cannot identify with precision. We 
shall return to the argument in more detail in the next chapter. 


* See above, pp. 221-223 with note 126. 
*? The assessment of 454, in ships and money, may be reckoned at rather less than 600 talents; 
see above, pp. 28 and (for Samos, Chios, and Lesbos) 241 with note 36. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GROWTH OF EMPIRE 


Thucydides, after his description of the unsuccessful revolt of Naxos,’ remarks 
that Naxos was the first allied city to be ‘‘ subjected contrary to the law of the 
Confederacy,” but that her fate was later shared by others as occasion offered.? 
““ Subjection ” was not Athens’ deliberate policy; rather, it came about because, in 
Athenian eyes, certain of the allies failed to live up to the terms of the Delian con- 
stitution. For the Athenians, says Thucydides, by way of explanation, were meticulous 
in their management.’ 

Thucydides does not give the specific reason for the revolt of Naxos, but his 
account of it and its result leads him to an analysis of the causes of revolt and the 
change in the nature of the Confederacy (I, 99).* It is this chapter which proves 
conclusively that many of the members must, at the beginning, have been providing 
ships rather than money. The chapter would be difficult to understand if the only 
example of revolt caused by failure to supply ships is Naxos,° or if the only states 
that found themselves helpless after conversion to cash were the fourteen who were 
still supplying ships in 454/3,° only six of which are known to have revolted. The 
narrative of Plutarch (Cimon, 11)’ is no more intelligible under these conditions. 


*T, 98, 4. We catalogue I, 96-99 as T109. 

2 Tapa ro xaGearrnxds eSovAciby, Erera 8@ Kai ray dAAwy ws éxdory Eve By. 

51, 99,1: of yap "A@nvata: dxp:Bas Expacoov. Gomme translates (Commentary, I, p. 283): ‘ were 
very exacting in their management of the League’; ---— ‘ insisted on the last drachma and every 
ship, properly equipped.’ 

*“ Of all the causes of revolt the greatest were failure to pay the financial levies and to supply 
ships, and failure to serve, as happened in some cases. For the Athenians were exacting in their 
behaviour and were offensive in applying pressure to men who were not accustomed and indeed 
not willing to endure hardship. In one way or another the Athenians no longer ruled with their 
former popularity; they participated in campaigns on an unequal basis and it was easy for them to 
coerce those who rebelled. The allies themselves were responsible for these developments. For 
because of this reluctance of theirs to participate in the expeditions, the majority of the cases in 
question, in order not to be away from home, had accepted an assessment in cash as their appropriate 
future contribution in place of their ships; thus the Athenians’ naval strength was gradually 
increasing from the funds which the allies contributed, while the latter, whenever they revolted, 
found themselves unequipped and without fighting experience.” 

* We do not know that this was the cause of the Naxian secession. 

® See below, pp. 267-268, and above, p. 239. The states were Akanthos, Andros, Chalkis, Eretria, 
Hestiaia, Iasos, Keos, Kythnos, Paros, Poteidaia, Seriphos, Siphnos, Styra, Tenos. Those who 
revolted were Eretria, Styra, Chalkis, and Hestiaia in 446 (revolt of Euboia), Poteidaia in 432, 
Akanthos in 424. 

*“ The allies regularly made their financial payments, but did not provide men and ships as 
they had been assessed to do, for they soon grew weary of the expeditions and, in no way wanting 
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Plutarch’s story is in all essentials the same as Thucydides’, except that it is centred 
around the virtues of Kimon. All that he says about the development of the Con- 
federacy can be read with less elaboration in Thucydides. 


THUCYDIDES PLUTARCH 


airias 5€ ddAa te oav Tav amo- 
oTdcewy Kai péyrora ai Tov dopwv 
kai vey Exdeva Kal Autoorparvov él 
Tw €yévero: | 
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war, they yearned to till their soil and live at leisure. They were freed of the barbarians, who did 
not press them, and they neither manned their ships nor sent contingents of men. The other 
Athenian generals tried to compel them to do this, and by prosecuting and punishing defaulters 
made the Empire burdensome and offensive. Kimon, on the other hand, took the opposite course 
during his term as general, and did not bring compulsion to bear upon a single Hellene; instead, 
accepting money and empty hulls from those who were unwilling to serve, he allowed them, ensnared 
with the bait of their own leisure, to spend their time on domestic affairs and, in their self-indulgent 
folly, to become farmers and unwarlike businessmen instead of warriors. Large numbers of the 
Athenians, however, he embarked on their ships in relays and exposed to the hardships of the 
expeditions, and in a short time, with the wages obtained in cash from the allies, he made the 
Athenians the absolute rulers of the very men who supplied the money.” We catalogue this passage 
as T95. 
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PLUTARCH 
aoxohp mepi ra oixeta SiarpiBer, 
yewpyovs Kal xpnuatirras a7ro- 
héwous €k okeuiK@v vTd Tpudis 
Kal avoias ywopévous, Tav 8 ’AOn- 
vaiwy ava wépos Toddovs Eu Si Balwv 
kai Starovayv tats orpareiats, &v 
OXiyw Xpdvw Tols Tapa TOV ovp- 


pdxwv puobots Kal xpnpact Sec- 
roras avtav tav Siddvrwv éroince. 


Apart from his remarks about Kimon, Plutarch’s account shows some distortions, 
some suppressions,* and some accretions.’ It is quite evident, however, that Plutarch 
(or his source) kept close to Thucydides and has clearly understood his original to 
say that the many allies who accepted assessment in cash instead of ships had not 
made this choice in the beginning, but had supplied ships, found it irksome, and 
willingly converted to cash. 

The crucial statement in Thucydides is: of wAeiovs avtaév —-—— xpjpara érd€avro 
avti Tov vedy TO ixvovpevov avdhwpa dépew (‘* the majority of the cases in question —-— 
had accepted an assessment in cash as their appropriate future contribution in place 
of their ships”). It must be said that the whole tenor of Thucydides’ chapter sup- 
ports Plutarch’s interpretation rather than that of Gomme, who refers xypyyara 
éraéavro to the time of the first assessment.*® It will be worth while to devote some 
attention to the chapter as a whole before returning to the clause under discussion. 

The chapter, we repeat, is a commentary, occasioned by the reduction of Naxos 
(ca. 470), on the causes of defection among the allies. The most important of these 
are failure to pay phoros, failure to supply ships, and failure to participate in cam- 
paigns (Auroorpdriov). Yet strictly, and with due respect for Thucydidean brachylogy, 
these were not in themselves causes; they became causes only after the Athenians had 
brought pressure upon defaulters. Failure to contribute according to the pact (xara 
ro Kabeornxds, We may say) resulted in compulsion by the Athenians (apoodyovres 


*E.q., that failure to pay tribute led to revolt. This item in Thucydides militates against 
Plutarch’s thesis that the phoros was more bearable than furnishing ships and so was welcomed 
by the allies. 

® E.g., that the allies provided empty ships. This may be Plutarch’s conjecture, in which case 
we should need to suppose no other source than Thucydides for the chapter. On the other hand, 
Plutarch may have found the item in his “ naval" source, which he certainly employs in his next 
chapter (Cimon, 12, 2) in describing the changes which Kimon made in naval construction. 

© Commentary, I, p. 283: “‘ had assessed themselves to contribute money rather than ships,’ 
at the beginning, when they had the choice.” This rendering is challenged by McGregor, A. J. P.. 
LXVII (1946), pp. 270-271. 
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Tas avdyxas), which in turn provoked revolt. The allies were not accustomed to the 
rigours of constant campaigning nor were they minded to accept them (ov« eiwOdow 
ovdé Bovdopévors radaurrwpeiv) ; the Athenians, however, insisted (dxpi8as érpaccov 
kai Auwnpoi joav). Consequently, the Athenians, in one way and another, ceased to 
enjoy their former popularity (7jcav 5€ mws xai akkws ——— ovxére dpoiws ev Hdorq 
dpxovres)."* Revolt followed. From the next clauses in Thucydides we may draw 
the conclusion that failure to supply ships and men had been remedied by conversion 
to cash, for now the Athenians no longer campaigned upon an equal footing with 
their allies (xai otre Evveorparevov ad trot ioov),"* and besides, they found it easy to 
suppress revolt (pddiwv te mpoodyerOar Fv avrois rods adurrapévous), i. ¢., the allies 
had already ceased to maintain their ships and men in fighting trim, as Thucydides 
goes on to explain. The allies, he says, had themselves to blame for their inequality 
and for the futility of their revolts. For because of this reluctance of theirs to go on 
campaigns (8a yap rh amréxvnow ravrny trav otparemyv), the majority of them, in 
order not to be away from home, had accepted an assessment in cash instead of their 
ships (xprjara érdfavro avri rév vedv). The vital word in the first parenthesis is 
tavrnv: “ this reluctance of which I have been speaking,” #. e., a reluctance, born of 
harsh experience, which manifested itself in failure to supply ships (vedv éxdecac) and, 
sometimes, in failure to serve (Auroorpdriov). The presence of the article in the 
phrases trav orparedv and trav vedy corroborates this: it was not that the allies had 
originally chosen money instead of ships because they wished to avoid campaigns: 
rather, they later preferred to contribute money instead of their ships (which they 
had been using) because the Confederate campaigns (in which they had already 
participated) had proved irksome and kept them from home. If “ they had accepted 
an assessment in cash” (yptpara érdfavro) referred back to the original division of 
478/7, we should expect “ instead of ships” (dvri vedv), without the article; ** the 
presence of the article suggests that those cities had previously been in the category 
of the allies who accepted assessment in ships (€vppayor vads rafdyevor) and we must 
understand that here is a statement not of originai choice, but of change of status. 
The usage of the article with orpare@y is not decisive of itself, but cumulative with 
ravrny and trav veav."* 

So, continues Thucydides, Athenian naval power was steadily increasing («ai 
rots pev "APnvaiors nigero Td vaurixdv; note the imperfect), thanks to the funds con- 


Cf. I, 96, 1, where the Athenians assume hegemony of willing allies: mapaAaBévres 8 of 
*AOnvaios Thy ipyepoviay TrovTw TH Tpdrw éxdvtwv Tov ~vppdyww. 

*2J.¢., Athenian naval preponderance increased, the inevitable outcome of allied naval 
withdrawals. 

18 Cf. 1, 96, 1: as re Eee wapéxew xprjpara ——— xai ds vais, 

4 Tt would be possible to urge that rév otparaéy in 478/7 would refer to the anticipated cam- 
paigns and that the reluctance was anticipatory; but ravryy with drdxvgow is a strong argument 
against this interpretation. 
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tributed by the allies (who converted from ships to cash) ; as for the allies, when they 
revolted, they were unequipped to fight (awapdoxevo.) and their experience in war 
was not fresh (depo. és rov wékepov Kafioravro) ; these weaknesses we have antici- 


pated above. 
The context proves that, when Thucydides says “the majority of them had 
accepted assessment” (of w\elovs a’rav ——— érdéavro), he means not “a majority 


of the allies,” but ‘a majority of the allies who tried to secede.”” The sequence which 
Thucydides envisaged should now be clear: (1) the Confederates undertook cam- 
paigns as planned, some participating under Athenian leadership, some contributing 
cash to the treasury; (2) some of the allies found the hardships too much and either 
failed to supply ships or withdrew them (at the same time a waning of enthusiasm 
caused others to default in their cash obligations) ; (3) the Athenians insisted that 
the allies adhere to their commitments; (4) the defaulters in cash paid up, under 
compulsion, many (or a majority) of the naval allies converted from ships to money, 
also under virtual compulsion; (5) the extra cash enabled Athens to put more ships 
to sea and made the fleet predominantly Athenian; (6) Athenian discipline and naval 
superiority detracted from Athens’ popularity; (7) revolts followed; (8) the revolts 
failed because the majority of the rebels, having before this converted to cash, had 
lost their fighting edge and were unprepared. 

We are now ready to return to the sentence which prompted this digression: 8a 
yap Thy aroxvnow tavTnv Tov oTpaTELdv oi mreElovs adTav, iva 7 an’ oikov Oot, xpjpara 
érdfavro avri Trav vedy To ikvovpevor avahwopa dépev. We have proved, we think, that 
this has no reference to the original assessment of 478/7,"* and we render it as follows, 
bearing in mind that it is part of a commentary on revolts: “ For because of this 
reluctance (which ] have mentioned) to participate in the Confederacy’s expeditions 
(in which they had been sharing), the majority of those who (later) revolted had 
accepted an assessment in cash as their appropriate future contribution in place of 
their ships (which they had been furnishing from the beginning).” This is precisely 
how Plutarch understood the passage. 

When he cites defaulting in money and ships Thucydides is subdividing a single 
failure: defaulting in the assessed contributions. The allies grew lax in paying their 
monetary obligations, and they ceased to build or to commission enough ships. Failure 
to serve on expeditions (Auroorpdrwr), on the other hand, is a more general and com- 
prehensive term. Obviously, it embraces an original refusal to serve and is equivalent 
to the failure to supply ships; it may also mean “ desertion,” and so would refer to 
occasions on which allied contingents refused during a campaign to follow the 
Athenian lead.” 

25 Still less does it imply self-assessment ; Gomme’s translation (note 10 above) shows that our 


difference with him over the meaning of rarrw persists; see our discussion above, pp. 83-85. 
16In Thucydides, VI, 76, 3 (T137a) Hermokrates says that the Athenians used “ failure to 
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At the beginning, we think, the allies were not expected to supply troops apart 
from ships’ crews; yet later it looks as though they did so, for there were allies at 
Tanagra.”* But the context in I, 99 puts the emphasis upon naval operations and the 
allies’ preference to stay at home; so we take it that here the only men involved are 
the crews of allied ships and that refusal to serve (Auroorparwy) applies to naval 
desertion specifically. The continuous campaigning of the ‘seventies, ‘sixties, and 
fifties proved too much for allied endurance; for Athens it built an empire. 

As late as 454 there remained (apart from Samos, Chios, and Lesbos, who never 
commuted) fourteen cities contributing ships rather than money, ostensibly to the 
Confederacy’s operations, in fact, we should perhaps say, to Athens."* It was not 
until about 450 that Athens began the final move that was to change their obligations 
to cash; it was completed by the end of Period II, the last conversion being that of 
Poteidaia. West * combined the evidence of the Serpent Column and of the quota 
lists to identify the majority of the fourteen as charter members of the Confederacy 
who had supplied ships from the beginning; their persistence he ascribed to the fact 
that they had fought against the Persians in the earliest battles and so enjoyed a 
certain prestige. Their ultimate conversion he thought was the work of Kimon after 
his return from ostracism. 

This view has much to commend it, although, if Plutarch’s story (Cimon, 11) 
is derived chiefly from Thucydides (as we think), we must discount Plutarch’s con- 
trast between the gentle Kimon and his harsh predecessors, and the change described 
by Thucydides (as a gradual change) and Plutarch (who wishes to give Kimon credit) 
should be placed in the years after the revolt of Naxos down to about 450, or even 
later, rather than credited specifically to Kimon after his return from ostracism.” 
Nesselhauf sees in the absence of the Insular names from the early quota lists signs 


serve” (Atroorpariay) and wars within the Confederacy as pretexts for reducing the allies. Here 
the meaning is very general and includes every form of defaulting: failure to supply ships and 
desertion in the field. Cf. Herodotos, V, 27, 2. 

** Thucydides’ “ other allies” (rav GAAww Evuydywv) in I, 107, 5 could refer to allies who were 
not members of the Confederacy; but Pausanias (V, 10, 4) saw at Olympia a dedication set up by 
the Lakedaimonians and their allies for the victory at Tanagra over Argives, Athenians, and Ionians. 
Cf. Meiggs, J. H. S., LXIII (1943), p. 22 with note 6; Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 283 and 315. 
The Madytioi, Byzantioi and perhaps Kebrenioi of J. G., I?, 928 were fighting with the Athenians 
in Hellespontine territory virtually in self-defense (465); for discussion of this casualty list see 
above, pp. 108-110. It may be that in Period II certain Hellespontines (e¢.g., Perinthos) provided 
men in lieu of tribute; see above, pp. 60-61 with note 61. 

18 For the cities see above, note 6. 

2° Am. Hist. Rev., XXXV (1929-1930), pp. 267-275. Perhaps Poteidaia was the only remain- 
ing naval ally after the assessment of 450. 

20 See also Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 285-286. Nesselhauf's criticism (Klio, Beiheft XXX, 
p. 4, note 1) of West betrays a misunderstanding of Thucydides, who in I, 99 is not confining 
himself to campaigns between 478 and 467 but rather describing a process that continued for some 
years, perhaps as far as the revolt of Samos (440) ; the chapter is a commentary on revolts. 
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of disaffection occasioned by the Egyptian defeat and the removal of the treasury to 
Athens.” This, however, we do not believe; for one thing, the islanders absent from 
the first three or four lists are so many that Nesselhauf’s explanation would demand 
widespread disaffection under Athens’ very eyes, in the home district. This suggests 
the most likely explanation of the islanders’ absence from the early quota lists. They 
were still furnishing ships, as we have argued, and that they continued to do so for 
so long was natural enough because of their proximity to Peiraieus and the resulting 
ease of administrative arrangements for naval service.” 

The conversion to cash by all the remaining naval allies except Samos, Chios, and 
Lesbos began about 454 and was completed by the end of Period II (perhaps, except 
for Poteidaia, at the Panathenaia of 450). The change was very likely a part of the 
general reorganization of the Empire after the removal of the treasury from Delos 
to Athens; Kimon, during his last campaign, may well have encouraged the islanders 
to convert from ships to cash. Meiggs * and Gomme ™ find it difficult to accept any 
large-scale commutation in 450, because it would have reduced the size of Kimon’s 
fleet just when strength was needed for the Kyprian campaign. The assumption is 
that allied ships were decommissioned or destroyed or allowed to remain idle; Athens 
would have required time to build replacements and train crews. 

Yet we need not think that, when a city substituted cash for ships, the vessels lay 
idle or were decommissioned. Probably Athens acquired part of them by purchase, 
thus increasing the strength of the Confederate fleet which she commanded. Occa- 
sionally, warships were confiscated from rebels; this, we know, is what happened to 
Thasos and it may have been the fate of Naxos.” Furthermore, Athens herself was 
surely building during these years of ambitious expansion. Thus the cessation of 
allied naval contribution did not decrease the size of the fleet; Athens provided more 
ships and the extra tribute paid for them.” 


*1 Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 11-13; followed by Meiggs, J. H. S., LXIII (1943), p. 31. 

22. Cf. Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 219-220 with note 16. 

* Loc. cit. 

** Commentary, I, p. 286. 

#8 The case is not certain. Her “ subjection” (8ovAca) consisted of infringement upon her 
autonomy, probably the installation of a garrison. Her name is on the Serpent Column and does 
not appear in the quota records until List 5; in this she is like West’s charter members who did 
not convert to cash until about 450, and so she may have continued to supply ships after her revolt. 
But this we doubt; it is more likely that Athens saw to it that, if she did not lose her weapons of 
war (her ships) outright, at least the opportunity to use them was taken from her by the sub- 
stitution of cash for ships as her contribution to the Confederacy. The absence of Naxos from 
Period I would then have to be interpreted as the accident of survival. We have included Naxos 
in our reconstruction of the quota list of 454/3; see below, p. 272, no. 95. 

26 Plutarch’s statement that allies provided empty hulls (vais xevds), whether it is his conjecture 
or not (see above, note 9), is in fact right. Kimon, in planning his change in naval construction 
(Plutarch, Cimon, 12, 2), would naturally encourage the allies to commute, for this would increase 
the homogeneity of his fleet. 


‘ 
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The change in the system of contribution was welcomed by the allies and by 
Athens. The allies were enabled to stay at home, to avoid the perils of war, and to 
shift all naval responsibility to Athens. Thucydides’ emphasis upon allied weariness 
of war and consequent eagerness to remain at home (I, 99) must be reconciled with 
a remark made by the Korinthians at the second congress in Lakedaimon before the 
Peloponnesian War (I, 121, 3) and the reply to it spoken by Perikles later at Athens 
(I, 143, 1). The Korinthians say: ‘“ We shall fit out our armies from our private 
resources and from the moneys at Delphi and Olympia. A loan from them, after all, 
will enable us to seduce Athens’ foreign sailors with the promise of greater pay. For 
Athenian power is mercenary rather than national.” * Perikles’ answer is: “ Even 
if they should tamper with the moneys at Olympia or Delphi and try to seduce the 
foreigners among our sailors with offers of greater pay, that would be disastrous 
only if we ourselves and our metics could not embark and prove a match for them.” * 


The two passages prove that in 432 B. C. an appreciable percentage of the crews 
of Athenian ships was mercenary. The mercenaries came from the tributary states.” 
We deduce that, after the naval allies turned to cash contributions, many of their 
sailors, individually, missed the excitement of campaigns and enlisted as rowers in 
the Athenian fleet. This was not done officially by the allied state, nor did Athens 
demand this service; *° the enlistments were voluntary. But the Athenians could, when 
and if necessary, man their own fleet and they were not dependent on hired hands to 
surpass their enemies at sea. “ But as things are this is always true,” continues 
Perikles, “ and, most important of all, we have among our own citizens steersmen and 
other personnel in greater numbers and of better quality than all the rest of Hellas 
combined.” * The Athenians as a whole had maintained their naval skill, perhaps by 


*T "And rijs trapxovans re éxdoros obcias éLaprvadpeba Kal dmd trav év AeAdois Kal ‘Odvpria xpyydrov* 
Sdvacua yap romodpevor trodaBeiv olol 7° douiv puobG peiLom rods dévovs abrav vavBdras. avyTy yap } 
*APnvalwy Sivayus wadAov # oixela. 

** Ei re kai xunjoavres rév ‘Odupriaow t) AcAdois xpqudrow juobe peiLove TEpavTo Hpav vradaBeiv Tovs 
évous rév vavrav, wip dvtow piv Hey dvrerdAwy éoBdyrwy atray re Kal Tov peroixwy Sevov ay jv. 

*® This is shown by Perikles’ words a sentence later (I, 143, 2): “and in addition to the danger 
involved, not one of our foreign sailors would choose to become an exile from his native country ” 
(xai éxi rG xwdiivw ovdeis dy SéEarro Tov E€vww TH Te abrod gevyav). The sailors would be choosing exile, 
in effect, because they came from cities of the Empire. We follow Gomme in reading atroi as against 
the airoi of the mss.; see his note, Commentary, I, p. 461. Note too the distinction between févor 
and péroxo:. Isokrates knew that Athens employed mercenaries and, typically, exaggerated the fact 
in his castigation of the Empire, saying that the triremes were manned by the sweepings of Hellas; 
see, ¢.g., VIII, 79 (T79b): ovwayaydvres é& ddons ris “EAAdSos rods dpyordrous Kai robs dracdy Trav 
wovnpioy peréxovras. 

*° J. ¢., it is not to be used to interpret Auroorpdrioy. 

* Niv 8 réde re imdpyet, kal, Grep xpdriotov, kuBepyijras Exopev woAlras Kal Thy GAAnv brnpeoiav mAciovs 
kai dpelvous i} Graca 4 GAAn “EAAds. We take tmnpeoia to be citizens, who were not open to Pelopon- 
nesian seduction (as were the gévo, potentially) ; cf. Gomme’s note, Commentary, I, pp. 460-461. 
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what was in effect a system of service in relays; ** the allies had not (their citizens 
who chose to serve in Athenian ships do not enter the question) and so were unpre- 
pared (dazapdoxevor, they had sold most of their ships to Athens, the rest were not in 
fighting condition) and unskilled (detpor, they had abandoned naval service). 

The commutation from ships to money brought advantages to Athens, notably 
the opportunity to construct a more homogeneous fleet under a single command, a 
fleet that could be more easily assembled, trained, and manoeuvred. Previously, allied 
contingents had joined the Confederate fleet as units with their own officers; they of 
course recognized Athens (through her generals) as commander-in-chief, but a pro- 
vincial loyalty no doubt existed. Ease of assembly was obtained when most of the 
naval allies far from Peiraieus ceased to send ships; homogeneity was the next goal 
and it was reached soon after 450.% Further, the increase in the numbers of ships 
that came to be launched by Athens herself (whether she built them or purchased 
hulls from allies or confiscated ships from rebels) meant an enormous increase in 
Athenian opportunities for employment: the navy was essentially a citizen arm, even 
if foreigners are later found in Athenian ships.™ 

In I, 99 Thucydides has thus given the story of the slow development of the Con- 
federacy, with the accompanying changes from ships to phoros, as a commentary on 
his analysis of revolt. This analysis takes its theme from Naxos, the first city to suffer 
subjection after revolt, and finds its most striking illustration later in the suppression 
of the revolt of Euboia (446), some four years after its most important cities had 
commuted their obligations from ships to money. But there had been disloyalty in the 
interim and these instances may shed some light on the causes of revolt as listed by 
Thucydides. 

Not much more than a decade had passed before Erythrai and Miletos were in 
revolt. The evidence comes from the quota lists. In Period I the name Erythraioi 
does not appear, but in Lists 1 and 2 Boutheia makes payments, only the second of 
which, the quota on 3 talents, is preserved. In Period II the Erythraian syntely as a 
whole (Erythrai, Boutheia, Pteleon, Sidousa, Elaiousa, Polichna) makes syntelic 
payments of 9 talents. Later, when separate amounts are credited to each city, although 
the names are entered in a group, Boutheia’s tribute is 1000 drachmai. Clearly the 
payment of 3 talents by Boutheia in Lists [1] and 2 represents the loyal Erythraians 
(and the dependencies) for whom Boutheia is acting as a syntelic centre. Erythrai 
proper was disaffected. 


%2 Cf. Plutarch, Cimon, 11, 2: rév 8 *A@nvaiow dvi pépos roddAotvs euPBalwr. See also the remarks 
of [Xenophon], ’A@. TloA., I, 19-20: the Athenians learn as civilians how to row and steer a ship, 
and naval technique in general. 

33 See above, note 26. 

34 The case is well put by F. B. Marsh, “ Unemployment and Imperialism,” in Modern Problems 


in the Ancient World (Austin, Texas, 1943), pp. 29-55, especially p. 47. 
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The record of Miletos is similar. In List 1 the only Milesians entered are from 
Leros (paying 3 talents) and Teichioussa, places which are demonstrably Milesian 
dependencies and which do not appear again until List 28 when with Miletos they 
form a single group.” It is not until List 3 (452/1) that Milesians are recorded 
without qualification, and are therefore presumably from the city of Miletos itself. 
We infer that before this time Miletos was in revolt and that the loyal Milesians had 
fled to Leros and Teichioussa.” 


Inasmuch as neither Erythrai nor Miletos was among the loyal members of the 
Confederacy in 454/3 we must seek the occasion for their secession at a somewhat 
earlier date. With our analysis of Thucydides, I, 99 in mind we turn at once to the 
expeditions which began in 460, first against Kypros and then against Egypt; these 
must have aggravated acutely allies who were reluctant to participate in campaigns 
away from home. Allies were with the fleet at Kypros and presumably in this first 
year they went also with the Athenians to Egypt.’ So far as Erythrai and Miletos 
are concerned, this campaign offers all the conditions which Thucydides says were 
preliminary to revolt. No formal proof can be produced, but we suggest that Erythrai 
and Miletos had been furnishing ships down to 460 and that they then objected to 
the participation required of them in a campaign so far away as Memphis in Egypt. 
Perhaps they refused to send ships or their squadrons were under strength; ** perhaps 
their contingents, already with the fleet, refused to follow Athenian commanders to 
Egypt.** Whatever the details, the Athenians will have brought compulsion to bear, 
probably forcing Erythrai and Miletos to pay henceforth in cash; subsequently the 
two cities revolted. Probably the western satraps gave all the encouragement that they 
could and supported with money this damage to the Athenian cause. That the Persians 
were alive to their opportunities about this time is shown by Megabazos’ attempt to 


*° See the Register, s. v. McArjavot. 

*° Compare the conduct of the loyal Kolophonians who in 430 fled to Notion when Kolophon 
was taken by the Persians; Thucydides, III, 34, 1-2 [T127] (cf. the Register, s. v. KoAodomo: and 
Norwjs, for the effect on tribute payment). For Erythrai and Miletos see Meiggs, J. H.S., LXIII 
(1943), pp. 25-27. 

** Thucydides, I, 104, 2: of 8€ (érvyov yap és Kixpow orparevopevor vavoi Siaxocias avrov re Kai 
Tov Evppaywv) iAPov dxrodurévres tiv Kimpoy, xai dvarAeicavres dd Oaddoons és rov NetAov -——. Among 
the allies were the Samians, who are attested by an epigram found in the Heraion on Samos in 1932 
and published by Peek (Kiio, XXXII [1939], pp. 289-306) with the following text: 

[168°] épyo woAAoi rapa [udp lupe Ls, tr’ drt NeiAwx] 
[Mép]quos dup" eparis vqvolv yx [e paxnv] 
[60]ipos “Apys MijSwv re xai “EAAyp[ ov, Sdysoe 82] 
[vi las Powixuw wévre re xai 5[éy’ Zdov]. 
A fifth, very fragmentary, line names the particular Samian hero conimemorated, Hegesagoras. 

*8 Tn so far as Thucydides, in I, 99, 1, makes a distinction between the specific vedv éxSaa: and 
the more comprehensive Acroorpdrioy, this was the former. 

*® This, if we make the distinction, was Acroorpartov. 
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negotiate by bribery at Sparta an invasion of Attica in the spring of 456; “ this is/all 
part of a single policy directed at forcing Athenian withdrawal from Egypt by 
fomenting trouble in the Aegean.” 

Our belief that Erythrai and Miletos revolted during this decade, based primarily 
upon the evidence of the quota lists,“ is confirmed by the epigraphical survival of the 
regulations which followed their return to allegiance. Our text of the Erythrai decree 
we have printed in A. T. L., II as D10, Regulations for Erythrai; for Miletos see 
A.T.L., I, D11, Regulations for Miletos. 

The significant features of D10 (Erythrai) are that the document can be dated 
by the archon Lysikrates precisely to 453/2 and that it embodies the recommendations 
of the syngrapheis which returned Erythrai to good standing in the Confederacy.” 
In the quota list of 453/2 the loyal Erythraians are still represented by Boutheia, 
whose position in List 2 (X, 5) indicates that the payment was booked rather late in 
the year. We may therefore date the recovery of Erythrai near the end of the archon- 
ship of Lysikrates, possibly towards midsummer of 452 B. C. 

The decree provides for close Athenian control of Erythrai, in which democracy 
is now established. The new democratic Council is to be instituted by Athenian epi- 
skopoi and by the Athenian phrourarchos. The former are civil officials, the latter 
would command the Athenian garrison,“ although he clearly has some political au- 
thority. The installation of the Athenian garrison in the city should probably be read 
in conjunction with the clause in the Council’s oath against harbouring fugitives} to 
the Persians “° and with the penalty of death invoked against those who would betray 
the city to the tyrants. The deduction to be made is that during Erythrai’s defection, 
which had been encouraged by the satraps, Persia had supported tyrants in the city, 
that her recovery forced the pro-Persians and the tyrants and their sympathizers) to 
flee, and that the Athenian garrison was intended as a protection for the city against 


*© Thucydides, I, 109, 2; cf. Meiggs, J. H.S., LXIII (1943), p. 22. For the date see above, 


p. 171. 
#1 Megabazos was to bribe the Spartans into activity which would compel Athenian withdrawal 
from Egypt (érws —-- dx’ Alytrrov draydyo 'A@yvatovs). The pro-Persian activities of Arthmios 


in the Peloponnese (Demosthenes, IX, 42) may also belong in the same context; see above, note; 42 
on p. 171. We place the revolts, with Persian stimulation, before Persian successes in Egypt, and 
we look upon them as illustrations of the consequences of refusal to send ships (vedv é&daa) and 
refusal to serve (Acrootpdriov). Meiggs (J.H.S., LXIII [1943], pp. 22-23) seems to feel that 
Athenian defeat in Egypt and the threat of a Persian fleet in the Aegean encouraged the revolts, 

#27. e,, Boutheia (but not Erythrai) and Leros and Teichioussa (but not Miletos, or Latmos 
or Myous) paid in 454/3, Erythrai and Miletos, however, though in revolt, probably stood in the 
assessment list of 454. 

‘8 For these improvements in the text see the commentary on D10 in A. T.L., Il. Cf. also 
D11, line 1: [M:]Aeoi[ors yovy]yp[ada‘] ; procedure was probably standard in such cases. 

4 D10, 38-39: xaragréga [8% rov dpdpa]pxov rov "AGevalov [rév Béocav] pydaxéy ———. 

4310, 25-27: [oid wore] rév o[vyd] dev [xar]aSéxcouar ob8[2] héva —-— [tov és] MéBos 
devyé[vro]v ---. 
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the Persians fully as much as, if not rather than, an imperialistic measure. We note 
that both the Council and Demos in Erythrai swear loyalty not only to Athens but to 
the allies of Athens, and that Erythraian exiles are to be banned from all Confederate 
territory.“* The oath shows that Athens had not yet openly acknowledged the trans- 
formation of Confederacy into Empire; the excommunication reveals her actual power 
and status. 

The garrison of the decree and the measures which contemplate the Persians 
and the tyrants as enemies may fairly be taken to corroborate the conjectures which 
we have already made in seeking the events which led to the revolt of Erythrai, Our 
picture is in sharper focus and we may reconstruct with greater sureness. Erythrai, 
tired of campaigning, converted to money and subsequently revolted, provoked by 
Athenian conduct and aided by Persian encouragement. The revolt was accompanied 
by political upheaval in which a pro-Persian tyrant was established. The recovery of 
the city by Athens caused the flight of the tyrant and his followers, who were Persian 
sympathizers. Athens created a democratic constitution under the supervision of her 
episkopoi and phrourarchos, and left a garrison in the city as a safety measure. Her 
control over Erythrai was firm but not autocratic." 

The Regulations for Erythrai give us good reason to believe that there was con- 
siderable Persian activity on the coast of Asia Minor in the ‘fifties. The belief is 
strengthened by Athenian Regulations for Miletos (450/49), to which we shall come 
shortly, and by the Athenian decree of 451/0 (J. G., I’, 32) praising Sigeion, to whom 
protection is guaranteed against any enemy “on the mainland ” of Asia, 1. ¢., in the 
satrap’s service.” 

The appearance of the Milesians in List 3, without the qualification that would 
refer them to Leros or Teichioussa, shows that by 452/1 Miletos had been recovered 
by Athens. The beginning of this recovery, however, may be reflected in List 2 
(453/2), where Latmos appears in the closing lines (X, 3). Miletos, Latmos, and 
Myous appear frequently together in the early quota lists *° and this, coupled with 
their geographical positions, suggests that the fate of Miletos was shared by its two 


**©D10, 30-31: e[a]y 8[2 pevyer] yyooB& pevyéro hdqacay réy "Adevaloy xovrpayi| da]. 

‘* Erythrai retained, apparently, her judicial autonomy (D10, 29-32); the right to banish or 
to recall is controlled by Athens (D10, 25-29). For epigraphical notes on the fragments of the 
decree see Meritt, Hesperia, XV (1946), pp. 246-248; for an analysis of the terms see Meiggs, 
J.H.S., LXIII (1943), pp. 23-25, with epigraphical notes on pp. 33-34. 

#8 Lines 13-16, as published by Meritt, Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 360-362. 

49 3, II, 28-30; 5, V, 18-20; 8, I, 108-110. It is probable that [Mvéoow:] and [Madow] should 
be restored in 4, II, 17-18, immediately below A[drpio]. The three are absent from List 7 but we 
now think that they stood together in the body of List 8 discharging their arrears, as well as in 
I, 108-110, where the payment, we suspect, is current; see above, pp. 35-36, 49. In 9, V, 7-8 we have 
[Mv ]éoo.r and [A]dto, and in 25 Mvécowr; [Micow] perhaps belongs in line 6, S.E.G., V, 9 
printed line 7 as [Mc]Aéouw, a reading which we have discarded on epigraphical grounds; see the 
note on fragment 94, A. T. L., I, p. 46. 
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less powerful neighbours. Myous and Latmos, indeed, may have been in revolt in 
454/3 along with Miletos; if so, Latmos was recovered in time to pay its tribute late 
in 453/2, Myous and Miletos later, probably in the same campaigning season that 
witnessed the restoration of Erythrai. We have therefore included Myous and Latmos 
among the defaulters in 454/3." 

The Athenian decree which brought Miletos back into the Confederacy in 452 
has not been preserved. The regulations of D11 are subsequent to the initial recon- 
ciliation; they do not contain the oath of allegiance as we find it in, for example, the 
decree concerning Erythrai (D10). The brief references to oaths in lines 73-74 are 
obviously not to be placed in the same category as the formal oaths of imperial fealty. 

The Regulations for Miletos of D11 have preserved for us the record of sub- 
sequent intervention by Athens in the internal and external affairs of Miletos.** The 
decree, in the form of syngraphai (cf. D10), is securely dated to 450/49 by the archon 
Euthynos. It does not establish a democratic constitution in Miletos but it does provide 
for the appointment of five Athenians who are to collaborate in government with the 
local Milesian magistrates. Athenian control seems rather more severe than in 
Erythrai, for penalties are provided against those who fail to respect Athenian 
decrees “ and certain cases, at least, are to be heard in Athenian courts. Miletos, like 
Erythrai, is to have a garrison “ and it looks as if Miletos is to supply military and 
naval assistance.” 

Again, the garrison should be connected with the Persian threat, and the parallel 
with Erythrai leads us directly to a local Milesian inscription * in which certain 
families and their descendants are outlawed for ever. The crime must have been a 
form of treason, “in all probability,” as Tod says, “‘ an attempt (whether temporarily 
successful or not) to establish a tyranny at Miletus.” The inscription has been dated 
about 450. We now associate it with Persian connivance in the revolt of Miletos and 
the institution of a pro-Persian tyranny in the city. Recovery by Athens led to the 
banishing of the tyrants and their sympathizers, and the Milesian inscription belongs 
probably in 452, about the time when the Athenians reincorporated Miletos in the 
Confederacy through a decree (perhaps syngraphai) which is now lost. During this 
decade the policy of the Persian satraps conforms to a recognizable pattern. 


*© Se below, p. 269. 

** For analysis of the decree and of the contemporary history of Miletos see Meiggs, J. H.S., 
LXIII (1943), pp. 25-27. 

52 D11, 4-7; cf. 64: Iroc wevre iow dpxovres. 

*8 The text is fragmentary but this is implied by lines 28-30, 53-54. 

“4 Lines 30-35, especially 33-34: [hae 8]? 8ixac “A@éveot 6vrov -—-. The following lines concern 
the dates, courts, and dikastai. 

55 Lines 77, 87. 

** Lines 10-15. 

°t Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I?, no. 35, commentary on pp. 67-68. 
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Athenian support of the Milesian oligarchs, noted by [Xenophon],** may belong 
to the restoration, for the government of Miletos in D11 is clearly not democracy. 
Meiggs believes that absence of Miletos from List 7 (448/7) indicates the stasis that 
followed, and he posits a new settlement in which democracy on the Athenian model 
was imposed. We, however, do not interpret Milesian absence froin List 7 in this way; 
rather, we see it as part of the widespread indecision which resulted from the Peace 
of Kallias. Then many of the states believed that the tribute should be cancelled. As 
a matter of fact, we think that Miletos (with her neighbours Latmos and Myous, and 
several others) made two full payments in 447/6, one for the current year and one 
to erase her default of the previous year.” The paying of past tribute obligations 
was not, so far as we know, demanded by Athens of towns that had revolted; payment 
of arrears may imply reluctance, but it does not mean revolt. 

One more inference may be drawn to support our proposal that Athenian military 
installations in Asia Minor were directed against the Persians and were not measures 
concerning imperial discipline. Miletos and Erythrai, which revolted and were re- 
covered before the Peace of Kallias, accepted garrisons; Kolophon, whose recovery 
followed the peace, did not.” There is no evidence, in fact, epigraphic or from Thu- 
cydides, which mentions or implies garrisons in Asia Minor after the peace. We 
therefore conclude that the demilitarization clause in the peace banned Athenian 
garrisons in Asia; this was a reciprocal concession to Persia, and it meant a change 
in Athenian practice. The garrisons had been aimed at Persia and any such installa- 
tion in the future would be interpreted by Persia as an act of aggression.” 

This is not to say that the Athenians abandoned their concern for the safety 
of Asia Minor. But other means had to be found and the Athenians solved the problem 
by a system of colonies shortly after the signing of the peace. One of these, we think, 
was despatched to Erythrai; there were others.” 

We have examined the revolts of Erythrai and Miletos, and we have seen that 
they conform to Thucydides’ analysis in I, 99.% We have noted also that they led to 
Athenian infringement of the autonomy of these allies. The first revolt had been that 
of Naxos; “this was the first allied city to be subjected contrary to the established 


IIT, 11: rotro 8& dre MAnoiav eAovro rovs BeAricrous, évrds bAlyou xpovov droardvres Tov Sipov 
karéxoway. 

** See above, pp. 35-36, 49; Miletos, Latmos, and Myous are members of the late-paying “ south- 
eastern group.” 

* For the revolt of Kolophon see D15 and below, pp. 282-283. 

** For the terms of the Peace of Kallias see Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I 
(1940), pp. 132-143; cf. below, p. 284 with note 40. 

1. G., I?, 396: rés dwou[xias] rés és "Ep[vOpds]. The colony replaces the déovea dvAaxy (see 
above, note 44). For the restoration and for the other colonies see below, pp. 282-284. 

** For similar revolts in Euboia see below, pp. 294-295, 
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covenant.” “ Later there were others, whom Thucydides does not name specifically.” 
Erythrai and Miletos were among them and in each case Thucydides might have 
written, “‘ she was subjected contrary to the established covenant.” But by this time 
the terms of the original constitution, so far as Athens was concerned, had ceased 
to obtain. 

The revolt of Thasos, in 465, did not spring from desertion, or from failure to 
supply ships, as Thasos had been doing from the first years of the Confederacy. 
According to Thucydides,” the issue concerned Thasian holdings on the mainland: 
“ somewhat later the Thasians revolted from Athens, in disagreement concerning the 
trading-stations, on the coast of Thrace opposite, and the mine which they owned.” 
The Athenians under Kimon “ promptly beat the Thasians at sea and landed on the 
island. At about the same time 10,000 Athenian and allied colonists were settled at 
Ennea Hodoi: “ having about the same time despatched 10,000 Athenian and allied 
colonists to the Strymon with the intention of establishing a settlement at what was 
then called Ennea Hodoi, but is now Amphipolis, they gained control of Ennea Hodoi, 
which the Edonians were holding, but, after advancing into the interior of Thrace, 
they were destroyed at Drabeskos.” ” 

We do not doubt Thucydides’ statement that Athenian interest in the rich Thasian 
peraia provoked the revolt. In this year (465) the Athenians, with allies at least from 
the Hellespont, had been fighting in the Chersonese as part of the operations directed 
against Doriskos. The project at Ennea Hodoi was probably conceived as part of the 
over-all strategy to secure Thrace and would serve too as a bastion against Makedonia. 
The colony was to be a true Confederate venture, as Thucydides says,” and it would 
take time to assemble the colonists. So news of the plan would have reached Thasos 
before the colonists were ready to set out for Thrace. It was no doubt the anticipated 
colony which especially alarmed the Thasians and was the immediate cause of the 
revolt. To this development the Athenians’ answer was twofold: naval and military 
action, and the despatching of the colonists, who were now ready, to Ennea Hodoi.” 


* Thucydides, I, 98, 4: mpern re airy woAts Evppayis raph 16 xaberrnxos EovdcGn. 

& "Brera ¢ Kai tov GAAwy ws éxdory fuvé By. 

*¢T, 100, 2. The date was 465 B. C.; see above, pp. 175-176 with notes 57, 58. 

°T Xpdvw 8¢ torepoy EvveBy Saviors abraéy droorivat, SuevexPévras wepi trav dv Ti dvturépas Opaxy europiov 
Kal Tod perdAAov & évépovro. 

6 Plutarch, Cimon, 14, 1-2 (T95f). 

°° "Ext 8& Srpvpdva wéwlavres puplovs oixyropas aitay Kai trav Eypudyov id Tovs airois xpdvovs ws 
olxwivres Tis TOTe KaAovpevas "Evvda d8or's, viv 88 "Apdirodw, rév pév “Evvéa b8dv abroi expdrncay, as exov 
"H8uvol, rpoeAOdvres 58 rips Opdans és peadyaav duepOdpyoay év ApaByoxo ——— (Thucydides, I, 100, 3). 
We date the disaster at Drabeskos in the early winter of 465/4; see above, pp. 108-110, 175-176 with 
notes 57, 58. 

70 Abray cai rov Evupdyov. Cf. IV, 102, 2 and our discussion above, pp. 106-108. 

71 That the colony was at once sent to Thrace shows that it was not devised as a strategic reply 
to the revolt, for allied participation prevented rapid execution of the project. Rather, at the time 
of the Thasian outbreak, the colonists were still gathering in Peiraieus and could be hurried off. 
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The colonists were not far behind the fleet and made their landing at about the same 
time ™ as the Thasian defeat at sea. 

The Confederate colony proceeded under Athenian convoy. The Athenians send 
out the colonists,” intending to settle (oixvodyres) them in Ennea Hodoi, of which they 
(avdroi, the Athenians) obtain control against the Edonians who have been in posses- 
sion. Thucydides’ text, if it be sound (and we see no cause to doubt this), reveals that 
the Athenians supplied the military protection and did the fighting. Though the colo- 
nists included allies as well as Athenians, it was the Athenian escort which drove out 
the Edonians, and it was the Athenian force, too, which proceeded ambitiously inland 
and came to grief at Drabeskos. The effect upon the colony must have been disas- 
trous ; in any event, whatever the fate of the colonists, the undertaking was abandoned.” 

The Thasians, under siege, eventually surrendered (rtpir@ éret, 4463/2) and came 
to terms with the Athenians. Their punishment was harsh; they had to take down 
their walls, give up their ships, along with their peraia and its mine, pay an indemnity, 
and accept assessment in cash for the future.” 

That Thasian possessions on the mainland (and on the island) were rich we know 
from Herodotos (VI, 46-47), whose evidence is corroborated by the quota lists. In 
Periods I and II the tribute of Thasos is 3 talents, with Period III it becomes 30 
talents. This increase we interpret as evidence that Thasos regained at least part of 
her former territories, perhaps by the terms of the peace of 446/5 B.C. We there- 
fore conjecture that the original assessment of Thasos, which she discharged in ships, 
was 30 talents; the difference between Thasos with her peraia and Thasos deprived 
of its revenues is the difference between 30 talents and 3. 

It may be that the confiscation of the Thasian ships constituted a precedent. 
Thucydides says that Naxos was “ subjected ” (€50vkHn) and this is sometimes taken 
to mean the confiscation of her ships; we cannot say decisively. But the subjugation 
of Thasos is the first occasion on which we are specifically told that the Athenians 
took an ally’s ships. 

So far we have been concerned with the steady growth of Empire as described 
by Thucydides and accelerated by revolts among the allies. The process was also 
affected by the aggressive campaigns undertaken by the Athenians and their allies 
together, particularly during the Egyptian campaign of the fifties, when, according 


¥2°Yad rots ab’rovs xpévovs. The navy no doubt cleared passage for the colonists, 

78 See above, pp. 106-108, where we analyse this passage. 

™ The contrast (rév wey -—— éxpdrnoav, -—— rpoeAPovres 8€ ———) is between the original success 
and the ultimate failure (Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 296), as our interpretation brings out. 

© For the casualty list (/. G., 1*, 928) which has sometimes been connected with the defeat at 
Drabeskos see above, pp. 108-110. We believe that this association is correct. 

% Thucydides, I, 101, 3 (T110): @dowx 8& rpirw Erer rodropxotpevor wpodrdynoay "AGyvaiow reiyds 
re xableddvres Kai vais wapaddvres, yprjmard re doa tha drodoivar atrixa rafdpevor Kai ro Aotwov pépay, Tv 
Te ipretpov Kai To péradAov ddévres. 

7 See below, pp. 301-302. 
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to Diodoros, the Empire reached its greatest extent. Diodoros gives the maximum 
under the archonship of Sosistratos (455/4), in which he sets Perikles’ voyage 
through the Gulf of Korinth (it belongs in 454/3) and Tolmides’ activity in Boiotia, 
which we place in the summer of 454."* The assessment of 454/3, then, the first which 
was beyond all question wholly Athenian, might be considered a sort of public 
proclamation of the extent of Empire. 

After the battle of the Eurymedon the eastern outpost of the Confederacy was 
Phaselis. The new advance began with the revolt of Egypt from Persia (winter, 
461/0) ; the invitation from Inaros to participate in the war against Persia in the 
spring of 460 found an Athenian and allied fleet already campaigning against Kypros.” 
The allies had enjoyed sufficient success, apparently, to leave Kypros safely behind 
them; their departure (dodurdvres rHY Kimpov) need not mean that they abandoned 
Kypros without garrisons, as Pausanias had probably done in 478." 

For six years the Athenians were involved in Egypt * and during this time the 
maintenance of secure lines of supply was of cardinal importance. East of Phaselis 
the map of the Athenian Empire shows Ityra, Perge, Sillyon, Aspendos, Kelenderis, 
and Doros in Phoinike. These cities, with the exception of Doros, make their sole 
@ppearance in the tribute records in AY. The only excuse for their appearance in the 
assessment list of 425 was that they had at some time been held by Athens, had been 


*8 Diodoros, XI, 85: éx’ dpyovros 8 *APjvyot Swoterpdrov ‘Pwopato piv trdrovs Katéotrnoav Tovr\soy 
Otadr€pov TowAucoAay Kai Tdcoy KAdidiov ‘PryAdov. em & rovrwy ToApidys pev rept ryv Bowriav drpiBer, 
’"AOnvaion 82 TlepixAda tov Eavbirrov, trav dyaay avépav, orparyyov Katéornoay, Kai Sdvtes attra rtpujpes 
wevTyKovTa Kat xAlous drAiras ebérenway éxi thy WeAorovvnoov. otros 8& ris eAorovvyjcou roAAj éropOyoe, 
els 8& ri ’Axapvaviay duis rAqy Oivadéy ardoas tas TOAGS rpoonydyero. of piv otv *A@nvaioe Kata toitov 
tov cmavrov wAciotwy moAcwy fiptay, éx’ dvbpeta 88 Kai otparyyia peydAny bogay xarexrycavto. The clause 
rAdotwv méAewv ijpfav (possibly taken from Krateros) must refer to the Athenian Empire, not to 
alliances or influence as far west as Sicily, as De Sanctis thinks; Storia dei Greci, Il, pp. 123-124. 
For the chronology of this decade see above, pp. 165-175, 177-178. 

7° Thucydides, I, 104, 1-2: "Ivdpws 8 —--— ’A@nvaiovs éryydyero. of 8€ (Ervxov yap és Kumpov 
orparevopevor vavor diaxogiats altay re Kal rév Evppdywy) WAGov droAurévres Thy Kvrpov ---. It would be 
natural to understand the words és Kvzpoy orparevopevon as meaning that the campaign was in progress, 
as Crawley takes them, not that the allies were just beginning operations. But Thucydides uses 
(I, 112, 2) almost the same words of the resumption of activity against Kypros ten years later, 
after the Five Years’ Truce: cai ‘EAAnvixot pév woAdnov Ecyov of "APnvain, és 6@ Kirpov éorparetovro 
vave! Staxogiats atraéy re Kai roy vppayov Kivwvos orparyyouvres. Here the natural meaning seems to 
be that after the truce the allies made a campaign against Kypros (as Crawley renders it). We 
believe that the meaning in each passage is the same, that we are to see the allies in the midst of 
their campaigns, and that the second passage is “ episodic’ and can be expressed, very freely, as 
follows: “ The Athenians broke off Hellenic war, and we next find them, with 200 ships of their 
own and their allies, under the command of Kimon, campaigning in Kyprian waters.” This suits 
the tense of éorparevovro. 

*° Actual fighting on Kypros in 460, the first year of the Egyptian campaign, is proved by 
I. G., I*, 929 (the Erechtheid casualty list), which we date to 460; see above, pp. 174-175. 

8 Thucydides, I, 110, 1: odrw péy ra rev “EAAjvww tpdypara ébGdpy té ery wodcuyoavra. 
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assessed, and perhaps (but not certainly) had paid tribute.** Since Phaselis became 
once more the eastern outpost of Empire by the Peace of Kallias, we should seek that 
time before 450/49. We find it most naturally in the years of the Egyptian campaign, 
when we should expect the way-stations to be in Athenian hands. The assumption is 
removed from the realm of pure conjecture by the record of Palestinian Doros, a town 
which is even more remote. Krateros has cited Doros and Phaselis from an assessment 
which can be no other than that of 454/3. Our reconstruction of the assessment of 
454/3, therefore, includes Doros (which is attested), Aspendos, and Kelenderis; we 
believe that the remaining names cited from this area (plus Milyai and probably 
others) were produced for A9 by apotaxis. There is no evidence in the quota lists 
that a single one of these cities responded to the assessment of 454; if they ever paid 
tribute, then, it was between 459 and 454. After that, the final defeat in Egypt 
(summer, 454) effectively removed them from Athenian reach. For four years 
Athens abandoned the eastern Mediterranean. 


The main Athenian base during the Egyptian campaign was Kypros, whose for- 
tunes fluctuated considerably between Pausanias’ victories in 478 and the Peace of 
Kallias in 450/49. The Persians reconquered the island in the ‘seventies and by the 
time of the battle of the Eurymedon (409) were using it as a naval base.“* Now (460), 
less than ten years later, parts of it must have been in Athenian hands, and remained 
under Athenian domination until the general withdrawal after the defeat in Egypt. 
The absence of Kyprian cities from List 1 (454/3) is therefore not surprising. It is 
more significant that no city of Kypros appears in the long, although incomplete, 
Ionic-Karic panel of A9. Our belief is that Kypros never paid tribute to Athens, and 
perhaps indeed was never assessed, even though it was for a time under Athenian 
control. It was the keystone of security along the route from Athens to Egypt and 
we suspect that it was an Athenian base which was not incorporated in the Confederacy. 


In 450 the Athenians were back again and part at least of the island was re- 
covered.” This latest attempt, three years or more after the dismal season of 454, 
is reported by Thucydides (I, 112, 2-4).*° Though Kimon died, the Athenian offensive 
had a measure of success,’ but again we find no reflection of this in the quota lists 
and we conjecture that Kypros was not assessed in 450.“ So the evidence of the 


*? It has been remarked many times that the assessment of 425 contained the names of cities 
from whom there was no reasonable anticipation of exacting payment. 

*3 See the note on ‘Ir’pa, p. 23 above. 

§* Diodoros, XI, 60, 5; Plutarch, Cimon, 12, 5. 

*> We do not know that Kypros was lost in 454 or that the Persians returned to the island; 
we believe, however, that this is what happened. 

8° See above, note 79. 

** Diodoros, XII, 3, 3, says that the Athenians took Kition and Marion. 

§§ We are convinced that no Kyprian city stood in List 5. 
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tribute records is uniform, although not conclusive, for a city could be assessed and 
fail to pay (e. g., Doros, as we think). With the Peace of Kallias Athens relinquished 
her claims to territories east of Phaselis and Kypros reverted to Persia. 

The absence of cities east of Phaselis from the quota lists of Period I may be 
taken to mark the probable spheres of influence of the Persian and Athenian fleets 
after 454 B.C. This was the year in which the treasury of the Confederacy was 
moved from Delos to Athens; it has become almost traditional to remark that the 
transfer was carried out, at the suggestion of the Samians, because of the fear that 
the money might fall into the hands of the Persians. The only authority for Samian 
sponsorship of the idea is Plutarch, who (drawing probably from Theophrastos)” 
says that when the proposal was made during debate Aristeides called it unjust but 
advantageous.” Since, by 454, Aristeides had long been dead, the passage is suspect. 
Nevertheless, it may be historical as a whole, in which case it must be referred to some 
earlier occasion, when the Samian proposal was not adopted. On the other hand, the 
story may be historical in part, in which case the comment of Aristeides must be 
eliminated. We are inclined to adopt the second, as the more economical alternative. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the proposal coming from the Samians 
during the ’fifties, when their loyalty to Athens was firm.” 

The motive of fear of the Persians has also been given considerable emphasis. 
Once again Plutarch supplies the ancient testimony, in his description of the attacks 


8° See also Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 331. 

* The context of Plutarch, Aristides, 25, 3 (see below, note 91) points to Theophrastos, for 
Plutarch has just (25, 2) cited him as saying (¢yor) that Aristeides was just, but recognized the 
expediency of injustice in national policy; the anecdote about the Samian proposal is a specific 
illustration of the general statement. In 25, 3 the text of Lindskog and Ziegler reads daow, although 
there is manuscript authority for ¢yow, which is adopted by Perrin (Loeb), Dundas (see below, 
note 92), and, apparently, by Gomme (see below, note 92). We should expect @yow, and it may 
well be right. 

% Aristides, 25, 3 (T94): Kai yap ta xpypard dacw ex AjAov BovAcopevwr *APijwvale xoploa mapa 
ris ow6ijxas [xai] Saplav cloryoupévww etreiy éxeivoy (sc. Aristeides), os of Sikavov pay cupdépoy & 
rotr’ éori. If the passage is historical, the debate (SovAwopévwy) perhaps suggests the synod of the 
Confederacy; if, further, the Samian recommendation belongs in 454, we may have here some 
ground for believing that the allies actually met on Delos as late as 454. The synods would then 
have been superseded by the Panathenaic meetings. 

* Samians fought in Egypt (see above, note 37) and are surely included in the allies of 460 
(Thucydides, I, 104, 2) and 450 (Thucydides, I, 112, 2); in the latter passage, indeed, they and 
the Lesbians and Chians may be the only allies (most of the remaining naval allies had perhaps 
commuted to cash in 450). Dundas, Cl. Rev., XLVII (1933), p. 62, accepts Plutarch’s story but 
dates it early (which is possible), regarding Samian friendship in 454 as improbable (which we 
think is a false view) ; Gomme, Commentary, I, note 2 on pp. 370-371, says that there is “ no evi- 
dence” for Samian sponsorship of the transfer (this is an obvious exaggeration), “ though it is 
not at all unlikely in itself” (with which we agree). With Aristeides’ advice we may compare the 
similar tale in Plutarch, Themistocles, 20, 2. Most scholars are prepared to eliminate the anecdote 
about Themistokles in Aristotle, *A@. Moa., 25, 3-4; but it is a rash sort of criticism to condemn 
all information which carries such anachronisms. 
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on Perikles: “his detractors clamoured that the Demos had lost its reputation and 
was spoken of ill for having moved the common treasury of the Hellenes from Delos 
to Athens, and that Perikles had destroved the most respectable motive it could present 
to its critics, namely, that it had transferred the moneys from the island in fear of 
the barbarians and was watching over them in a safe place.” “ So security was given 
to the allies as the reason for the transfer and Perikles had stultified that reason. 

The question arises, was this fear justified? There is no evidence of withdrawal 
of Athenian forces west of Phaselis * and the disaster in Egypt was not a crushing 
blow to the Athenian navy or to its prestige, although the losses in men and material 
were serious enough. The Persian victory was essentially a victory in land fighting. 
Megabyxos made his way to Memphis and Prosopitis by land (xara yy), and his 
initial triumph at Memphis was by land. His final assault on the besieged island of 
Prosopitis was made on foot, after he had drained the water from a canal and left 
the Greek ships on dry land. When the Athenians had their ships and could not be 
reached by land they were invincible. Even the later calamity which befell the relieving 
squadron came from the Persian infantry, when the Athenians (who knew nothing 
of what had happened ) put in to shore at the Mendesian promontory. True, Phoinikian 
ships helped in the defeat, but the battle was a land battle begun when the Athenian 
ships were beached.” The treasury at Delos was in the heart of the Aegean and 
invulnerable to Persian attack. So serious fear about the treasury ought not to have 
been the deciding motive for the transfer.” 

But this is wisdom after the event and tells us nothing of Athenian and allied 
feelings at the time. It is true that the navy had not been defeated at sea, and the 
morale of the crews was probably as high as it had ever been; it is equally true that 
the Egyptian expedition had ended in a disaster that must have had repercussions in 
the Aegean. It is therefore quite likely that there were, among the Athenians and 
allies, those who took the pessimistic view and, in anticipation of Persian attack, sin- 
cerely advocated the removal of the treasury to Athens as a precautionary measure. 
This pessimism, or fear, was probably not justified ; none the less, it could have existed, 

At the same time there were Athenians who saw that the removal of the treasury 

* Pericles, 12, 1 (T96): Bodvres ds 6 piv Sijuos dBoket nal Kaxds dxovea ra Kowa Trav “EAAyver 
xpypara rpds abrov ex AjAov petayaywy, 7 8 Everrw aire xpos rovs éyxadoivras ehrpercatdtn tov mpopdcewy, 
Scicavra rovs BapBdpous éxcifey dveddoGar xai puddrrew év dxvp@ Ta Kowd, rattyy dvppyxe TepuxAjjs. 

* Phaselis paid tribute in the spring of 453; List 1, IV, 24. She would scarcely have done so 
while the war lasted if she was beyond Athenian naval power. The Peace of Kallias, by which 
Phaselis remained in the Athenian Empire, laid down a neutral, or demilitarized, zone between 
Phaselis and Kyaneai; Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 134-143, 
especially 142-143. 

* Thucydides, I, 109-110. 

°° We question Wallace’s view that the Athenians were worried about the threat of Persian 


sea-power to Delos even before the Egyptian disaster; T. A. P.A., LXVII (1936), pp. 252-260. 
De Sanctis held a somewhat similar opinion; Althis*, p. 486. 
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was to the advantage of an imperialistic Athens and who recognized in the current 
misgivings of others a fair-sounding pretext for the move. There is no doubt that 
in 454 Athens was powerful enough to do with the treasury of the Confederacy as 
she pleased. The fiction of the Confederacy had already worn very thin. In fact, at 
that very time Athens was busy suppressing disaffection in Miletos and Erythrai. So 
the transfer merely stresses the reality of Athenian sovereignty. To the cautious the 
Egyptian disaster was ominous and dictated safeguards ; to the imperialists, it provided 
an excuse.”” But Plutarch’s “ most respectable motive ” (edmpereotarn trav tpoddcewr ) 
was real enough and that the Samians made the actual proposal is entirely credible. 

Between 477 and 450 Athenian domination of the Confederacy had steadily 
become more apparent, even though the Confederacy continued to be recognized. 
Athens did not publicly acknowledge her Empire (apy7), which existed in fact. The 
Peace of Kallias brought matters to a head and compelled Athens to take the overt 
steps (e. g., D7, D13, D14) which completed the transformation of a Confederacy 
into an Empire. In this sense the change from Confederacy to Empire can be placed 
in the years between the Peace of Kallias (450/49), which brought the specific task 
of the Confederacy to an end, and the Thirty Years’ Peace (446/5), in which Sparta 
recognized the Athenian Empire. 


** It may be, indeed, a significant fact that the pan-Ionic centre of the Confederacy, even as 
the repository of the funds, was abandoned while Athens was putting down by force rebellions in 
two of the Ionic cities. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COLLECTION OF 454/3 B.C. 


By a computation similar to that which we have made for the assessment of 454 
Gomme achieved a total of 493 talents, from about 200 cities." He gives the number 
of places on the stone for the quota lists of Period I as 141, 163, 147, and 157. Our 
own count, from the texts of A. T. L., II, gives 140, 162, 145,’ and 157. The high 
years are obviously 2 and 4, but these are also the years when cities on the outskirts 
of the Confederacy, mostly in Karia, evidently paid under compulsion from the 
presence of the Athenian navy. 

The problem of how to reconcile a panel of assessment of over 200 names with 
a list of about 140 of those who actually paid is troublesome, but not impossible of 
solution. It is a more serious matter to reconcile the high value of the assessment 
with low returns in terms of money, and this cannot be done, in our judgment, without 
granting that a considerable number of cities were still furnishing ships and not cash. 
Gomme has sought another way out of the difficulty. He suggests that some cities 
paid their tribute directly to generals in the field and that in these cases no quota was 
paid to Athena and so no record made in the quota lists.* But this cannot be, because 
it is precisely for those years in which the fleet was active that the greater, not the 
lesser, number of names appears in the lists. The generals in fact did report what 
they received and the record of quota was duly entered. When the lists become more 
explicit this obligation of the generals to report what they took can be documented 
with specific examples. In 448/7 Abdera paid only 14 talents of its assessed tribute 
to Athens (7, II, 27) and in the following year the generals reported the amount of 
1 talent which had been brought from Abdera to them at Eion, their naval base; 
its quota was duly recorded (8, I, 105): és ["E]edva haBdepi:. The entries éos Tévedov 
in 8, II, 108-109 mean that contributions had been made to an officer at Tenedos. 
Later, special rubrics were established for the quotas of cities that had paid their 
tribute to magistracies (apxats) or an armed force (orpariat) in the field. The 


1 Commentary, I, p. 275. For our computations see above, pp. 19-28; we reckoned 208 names, 
and an assessment of 498 talents, 1390 drachmai. 

? Or 146, if two names were entered in 3, II, 2-4. 

* Commentary, I, pp. 275-278. Cary, Cl. Rev., LX (1946), p. 29, notes Gomme’s view with 
approval: “Gomme makes a capital point in suggesting that payments of tribute were sometimes 
made directly to Athenian strategi in the field, in which case they might not figure at all in the 
accounts of the Hellenotamiae. If this is correct, the bottom will have been knocked out of some 
recent calculations of the allies’ tribute.” 

*See A.T.L., I, pp. 449 and 453-454, under captions I, VIII, IX, and XI; cf. McGregor, 
A.J.P., LXVIT (1946), p. 271. 
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occasional presence in the quota lists of unassessed cities (mde draxrot) shows that 
the generals officially deposited at Athens even unassessed money that they had col- 
lected, and that the quota from it was regularly recorded. The quota was given to 
the Goddess from all such exactions made in the field, whether the money came from 
an assessed ally or not. 

So the discrepancy between the assessment list of 208 names and the quota list 
of 140 names in 454/3 still remains. But it would have been much less had all the 
payments of 454/3 come in promptly. The names of the first column of List 2, all 
payments which were due the previous year, must be subtracted from the total of 208 
before a better idea can be won of the efficiency of collection in this period. We also 
subtract their tribute, not as paid, but as assessed, before trying to reach the total 
actually collected in the previous year. This involves a tentative restoration of the 
first nine names in column I of List 2 (now no longer preserved),* and will give us 
a total of seventeen cities to be subtracted, along with their assessed tributes, from 
the figures with which we started. The assessed evaluation of the seventeen is 6 
talents, 290 drachmai; we are left with 191 names and 492 talents, 1100 drachmai. 

Miletos and Erythrai are known to have been in revolt in 454/3, and payments 
were made for Miletos only by the loyal allies at Leros and Teichioussa, and for 
Erythrai through the syntely at Boutheia. Thus the assessments amounted, for all 
practical purposes, not to 10 and 9 talents, but to 5 and 3 talents respectively. The total 
cash assessment is thus reduced to 481 talents, 1100 drachmai, although the names for 
List 1 are increased to 192. 

Fortunately 454/3 is one of the years when it is known within limits what the 
total collection in money was. The summary of receipts for the year, inscribed in 
the Postscript on the right lateral face of the First Stele, gives the total of silver 
as [.. ]XXHHHAA|---] for the quota; the amount of gold, in staters, might be as 
little as 56 or as much as 96. The figure for silver is restored in A. T. L., I, p. 129, 
as [F'X]XXHHHAA[-—--], giving a total silver quota of 33,320+ drachmai and 
representing a tribute of 333 talents. The Kyzikene staters,* tariffed at 24 drachmai 
a stater, amount to as little as 13% or as much as 23% talents (the figures are approxi- 
mate); the grand total is ca. 346% or 356% talents. The sum is too low and the 
calculation on which it was made,’ based in large measure on an analogy with List 7, 
must now be revised in the light of our study of the first assessment period and of 


® We have argued the case above, pp. 7-9. The names come from the last column of List 4 
and are: ¥/. —--, ’AdAwéés, [.]oovpe —-, XaAxeropés, KuSaés, hvBdwis, KuAapés, @v8ovos, Ziror; 
they are all Karic. 

®In A.T.L., I, we printed [heyoéxovr]a héy[s: héxrac rérrapes], but in A. T. L., Il, we have 
refrained from restoration. Schwahn, in P. W., R. E., s.v. dépo, pp. 636-637, argues for a tariff 
of 27: 1, which is not satisfactory ; he does not know Woodward's article, J. H. S., XXXIV (1914), 
pp. 276-292. 

™ Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 61-65. 
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List 1 in particular. One higher restoration is possible for the quota of silver: 
[F'T]XXHHHAA[---], which gives a tribute of 383 talents of silver and a total 
in gold and silver of 396-406 talents. The known total is sure within very narrow 
limits, and, if we use as an estimate 400 talents, we cannot be far wrong.° 

This discrepancy between an assessment in cash of ca. 481 talents and an actual 
collection (even after a special effort to cull in reluctant outlying districts) of only 
400 talents is a cause for grave concern. As Gomme rightly says,’ “It is difficult to 
believe (in view of the much greater regularity in later years) that this was due simply 
to inefficiency of one sort or another, and that Athens expected to get a much larger 
tribute than she ever, at this time, succeeded in getting.’”” Gomme is worried about the 
numbers of names as well as the amount of money. Relatively, the money is a serious 
matter, whereas the number of names counts for less. We have just removed from 
the original panel of 208 a list of seventeen names with a loss in tribute of only about 
6 talents. In names alone, the discrepancy between the available space for 140 and 
the revised panel of 192 could be reduced markedly, whereas the loss in cash would be 
slight. Much depends on what the names were. Nevertheless, we cannot tolerate too 
great a discrepancy between the names assessed and the names from whom collection 
was made, for the good reason that defaulting by too many cities would have had a 
deleterious effect upon discipline. Inefficiency is shown if collection falls far below 
assessment: it is also shown if easily accessible cities fail to pay and are not coerced. 
We should expect the defaulters to be distant (e. g., in Karia), or to be involved in 
secessionist movements (e. g., Erythrai, Miletos, Latmos, Myous).*° But Athens lost 
no time in bringing the disaffected to heel, and we take the Karic names mentioned 
above (note 5) to indicate the presence of a fleet in Karian waters in the summer of 
453. This fleet was not despatched for the express purpose of collecting tribute from 
recalcitrants, it is true, for to send a squadron so far for so little might have been 
considered inefficient, even though the disciplinary effects were good. There were 
fewer names in List 3 than in List 2, but the tribute may not have been much less, 
and it was apparently not worth the effort to do anything immediate about the income 
from small and distant defaulters. But there must be an explanation for the great 
discrepancy between assessment and collection. Herein lies the proof that some rela- 
tively important cities were still furnishing ships when the assessment of 454 was 
drafted and the tribute of 454/3 was paid. 


The following, in our judgment, may still have been furnishing ships in 454: 
Andros, Chalkis, Eretria, Hestiaia, Keos, Kythnos, Poteidaia, Seriphos, Siphnos, 


® This is just what the restoration of staters in 4.T.L., I ([eraréples Ku[fucevoi: hexotxovrla 
héx[s: héxras rérrapes]) would give. 

® Commentary, I, p. 277. 

10 See above, pp. 252-256. 
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Styra, Tenos."* Akanthos, Iasos, Paros. The cash equivalent of the ships which these 
cities furnished has been reckoned as 67 talents, 2200 drachmai; so the expected 
cash for 454 now amounts to 413 talents, 4900 drachmai.’* The number of names 
for the quota list is simultaneously reduced from 192 to 178. 

The discrepancy in names is still great, but we may note that for the first period 
there is no direct evidence that any of the following cities were separately assessed: 
Arkesseia, Chedrolos, Euromos, Eurymachitai, Harpagion, Kalynda (KAavvéjs), 
Karpathos, Mylasa, Othoros, Pargasa, Pedies, Pladasa, Serme, Sigeion, Skiathos, 
Tymnes (Kdpes dv Tipvns dpxe). The probabilities strongly favour including 
Mylasa, Sigeion, and Skiathos in the assessment, but for the other names the explana- 
tion of absence may be either (a) that they paid through neighbouring cities, or 
(b) that they came into the Empire only after 450. Our belief is that the thirteen 
available cities from this list of sixteen belong largely in category (a); for example, 
Pedies probably paid through Lindos. But some names from the Karic mainland may 
have belonged in group (b); for example, Tymnes may have given formal adherence 
to the Confederacy only after Kimon’s last expedition. Perhaps Kasolaba, which was 
assessed in the first period, continued to pay under the name Tymnes or Kares 
(Kapes Sv Tépvns apxer) after 450.* These thirteen cities, removed from the assess- 
ment list, reduce the number of names in the panel to 165 and the cash assessment to 
410 talents, 1600 drachmai. 

In our judgment a discrepancy between the possible number of names (165) and 
the actual number (140) is not cause for undue anxiety. Even if we discount the 
likelihood that some states may have paid with neighbours as a temporary expedient, 
the total of 25 defaulters is not large.** The conditions of collection and of organiza- 
tion that we find in the fourth period were not present in the first, where the lists 
themselves testify to much greater irregularity. For the most part, absentees in 454/3 


11 These are West's charter members of the Confederacy; Am. Hist. Rev... XXXV_ (1929- 
1930), pp. 267-275, and see above, p. 197 with note 18. Naxos, which had long since been 
reduced, is omitted; we may assume that by her subjugation (douleia) she had lost her option and 
become tributary (see above, pp. 156-157, 250 with note 25). Keos, Seriphos, and Andros pay in 
List 4, but there is no reason why commutation from ships to money should not have occurred 
during an assessment period. See also above, pp. 249-250. 

#2481 talents, 1100 drachmai (p. 266) minus 67 talents, 2200 drachmai = 413 talents, 4900 
drachmai. 

#3 Naxos does not appear in Period I; if she had been tributary since her reduction she must 
have been assessed in 454, and her absence from the lists of Period I is ascribable to the accident 
of survival. Her status after the revolt is perhaps debatable. 

** KaowAafis is in Periods I and II, Kapes in Periods III and IV; cf. the Gazetteer, s. vv., 
pp. 499 and 495, in A. T. L., I. They may come from a single site; for the mention of both in A9 
cf. the doublet 'Ypwpijs, Kupwpys (in the Register, s. uv. ‘Ypwpijs). 

** The number will be in fact 26 if Aavmoreyirat is to be restored in two lines, as we think it 
should be; the number of names in the quota list is in this way decreased to 139. 
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were probably small (except possibly in Lykia) and remote. Without claiming that 
the following table gives the actual defaulters, we have drawn it up to show, concretely, 
what our ideas of possible absentees are. 


ABSENTEES FROM THE Quota List or 454/3 


1. *Alevoi — 400 14. Mvdaojs 1 — 
2. “Aoevdos ** ? 15. Tarnvoi — 1000 
3. ’Aorupnvoi Mvooi*® — 500 16. Taprapiara * — 1000 
4. Adpos”® ? 17. Todtxvato. Kapes — 1000 
5. @acbapijs * — 500 18. Tvpreor — 1000 
6. Kapnvatos ? 19. Xuyeys — 1000 
7. Kapvavdis — 1000 20. Xxarpator — 1000 
8. Kedévdepis ** 1 — 21. SndOror — 1000 
9. Kodamis — 1000 22. Tyrdvdp.0r 1 — 
10. Adrpor *° 1 — 23. Tupddila — 1000 
ll. Tedewrjooror 2 24. “Tyuroys — 1200 
12. Kai Avxvor } .- 25. Pyyjriot — 1600 
13. Mujooro * 1 3000 26. One unknown” 1 —— 


The total assessment of these 26 absentees is 20 talents, 5200 drachmai. So the 
assessed tributaries of List 1 are now reduced to 139, whose estimated cash obligation 
is 389 talents, 2400 drachmai. In addition there were fourteen cities still furnishing 
ships (besides Lesbos, Chios, and Samos), to the value of 67 talents, 2200 drachmai. 

In order to make quite clear what we conceive the list of the year 454/3 to have 
been, we give the names that may have belonged to it in alphabetical order, except 
that all other members of a syntely follow at once upon that member whose name 
comes first. The amounts of quota frequently indicate that the payments were partial 
or irregular. Where the known quota indicates such a payment, we add the assessed 
amount in parentheses after the name; where the quota is restored, it is for a regular 
payment. 


16 See above, p. 23. 

*7 Astyra may have been a genuine absentee; or did she pay with Gargara? 

18 Thasthara and Parpariotai lie near Maiandros and Mydones, both of whom are in List 1. 
They may have paid with one or the other; if they were included originally with Maiandros they 
might have been held on separately by Athens in 451/0 (when they make their first appearance) 
after Maiandros had been temporarily lost. Maiandros was close to Magnesia, subject to Persian 
influence, and a very uncertain ally. 

28 Latmos and Myous may have been in revolt along with Miletos in 454/3 B.C.; see above, 
pp. 255-256. 

2° This is no. 208 in the list on p. 28 above. 
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It may also be shown that such a list is not physically incompatible with the 
broken entries preserved on the epigraphical monument of 454/3. We can restore, 
for example, names from the above list where the broken entries appear on the stone 
and then fill out at random the completely blank lacunae with the rest of the available 
names: 
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I, 5: [Ble[pyato.: P] II, 16: Ka[Avdrnor: HP} 

I, 17: | Xeppové]a[voe: HHH] II, 17: Te[ pivOvor: X] 

I, 18: [Bufdvre]o[c: XF] II, 18: [M]e[Sacés: HH] 

I, 19: [Tevédvo}e[ : HHHHF ] II, 19: [K]a|pvorvo.: FFHHF | 
I, 21: [’Advrat}jou: H{ HH] INI, 12: [Tedeérac: PADI 

I, 24: [TevriveJou: ME FFI] III, 13: [SapoOpdaixes:] TPH 

I, 27: [KvidiJoo: H[HH] ITT, 14: [Mdvd:oc] : [EFI 

II, 11: I[peavés: H] III, 15: [Tpoxovvéovor:] H[HH] 


II, 12: K[avuo: F] 


The space available for 139 names in the year 454/3 thus permits a collection 
of 388 talents, 1480 drachmai. This comes so near the total that may be restored in 
the Postscript of the first list that we believe it must be substantially correct.” It is 
more difficult to deal with Lists 2, 3, and 4, for there is no control over the total for 
any of these years, as there is for List 1. Inasmuch as the first column of List 2 has 
already been largely usurped for purposes of calculating the delayed payments due, 
but nut received, in List 1,** the second list itself will be relatively short, like List 3. 
The number of names rises again in List 4. In all these years approximately the same 
total sum of 400 talents can be restored, and probably should be. There may have 
been (apart from discipline) little profit in sending out ships to collect tribute in 
453/2 and 452/1 from numerous small states that counted for very little. Had some 
city that really mattered failed to pay its assessment, except possibly in Lykia or 
beyond, the Athenians might well have succeeded in making the collection. 


21 There are doubtless adjustments that can and should be made, for some of our figures are 
approximations. We have made no attempt to restore any quotas in staters. Perhaps this should 
be done, par excellence, for Kyzikos; but it is probable that the individual quotas, no matter how 
the tribute was paid, were recorded in drachmai. 

22 See above, pp. 7-9, 266. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PEACE OF KALLIAS 


The second assessment period began with an almost normal collection of tribute 
in 450/49,* but Kimon was dead and plans for concluding the war with Persia were 
already in the making. The actual treaty was negotiated by Kallias, son of Hippo- 
nikos, of Alopeke * in the spring of 449, and the resultant peace has come to bear 
his name. The date and terms of this peace have been made the subject of a special 
study by Wade-Gery,* which is the basis for our own discussion here.‘ We have one 
substantial change to make in the definition of the terms: we accept Cary’s interpreta- 
tion of Herodotos (V1, 42, 2 [T66d]) and Isokrates (IV, 120 [T80d]) and so avoid 
the need to believe that the Greek cities of Asia Minor paid tribute simultaneously 
both to Athens and to Persia.* The words of Herodotos are to this effect: “Arta- 
phernes fixed each city’s payment, and these payments still continue to be on their 
old scale, as they were assessed by Artaphernes, down to my time.” We understand 
this passage to mean that the cities kept the same scale of assessment when they 
became members of the Delian Confederacy that they had earlier when subject to 
Persia, and it reveals the pattern (already in operation) which Aristeides adopted 
when he undertook to draw up the panel of the first assessment.* As for Isokrates, 
when he says that the Athenians by the Peace of Kallias were able to dictate some of 
the tributes which the king should receive, one may believe that the reference is to 
Greek cities taxable by Persia who were not members of the Confederacy, like the 
two Magnesias and the cities of Kypros, and that Athens was able through her power 
and influence to interfere in the affairs of the King sufficiently to restrict his powers 
of taxation over Greeks within his own realm. This is the contrast which Isokrates 
wished to emphasize with the shameful Peace of Antalkidas. 

There is, however, something to add about the record of the peace. Wade-Gery 


1 See above, p. 58. 

* The deme of Kallias has been known only since 1936; cf. Meritt, Hesperia, V (1936), p. 410. 

* Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 121-156. 

* See also Cary, Cl. Quart., XXXIX (1945), pp. 87-91. 

* The conflict over liability to tribute evidenced by Thucydides, VIII, 5, 5 comes late in the 
war (after 413?), and is testimony rather to the collapse of the peace than to the terms of the 
peace itself (cf. Cary, op. cit., p. 89). 

®* The Greek of Herodotos is: ¢dpovs érage éxdorow, ot xara ywpyv Saredcovar Exovres éx rovrov 
Tov xpovov aici Er Kai és ue ws érayOnoav é& "Apradpéveos. The antecedent of of is no doubt ¢epovs, 
not éxdoroun, and éxovres is therefore intransitive. Powell, Lexicon, s.v. Ew, B2c, cites this passage 
as an example of the intransitive use of éyw with a prepositional phrase; s.v. xwpy (sub finem), 
he collects examples of xara yapyv in the sense of in statu quo ante, “ valid” (e.g., IV, 201, 2). 
This passage, and Plutarch, Aristides, 24, 1 (T94), are discussed above, pp. 234-235. 
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suggested as one of many possible hypotheses (op. cit., p. 127) that the original treaty 
with Artaxerxes, inscribed in 449, was given a new headline inscribed in rasura in 
423, the headline alone being in Ionic script, and that this Ionic heading may have 
been the excuse which led Theopompos to refer to the treaty as a treaty with Dareios 
and to describe it as a forgery. The examples cited to illustrate the renewal of treaties 
by erasure of the headline only and provision of a new date and heading were the 
treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi (/. G., I’, 51, 52),” originally covenanted near 
the middle of the century and renewed in 433 B.C. We now maintain that these 
treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi are more than an illustrative example. They have 
added value as being themselves treaties made by Kallias, like the peace with Persia, 
and, having been made for all time, they were renewed with no alteration in the terms 
and were not even reéngraved on a new stele; in each case the heading was erased and 
the new date substituted. The name of the orator remained the same. 

It has always been thought difficult to explain who this Kallias was who spon- 
sored the treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi. Usually he has been identified with 
Kallias, the son of Kalliades, who moved the financial decrees (D1 and D2) of 434, 
and who lost his life in battle before Poteidaia in 432 (Kirchner, P. A., no. 7827). 
Sut we now distinguish between Kallias the Treaty-Maker and Kallias the Financier. 
The Treaty-Maker was Kallias, son of Hipponikos, of Alopeke (KadAias ‘Imzovixov 
"AXw7exnfev), husband of Kimon’s sister Elpinike, author of the peace with Persia 
which bore his name, at about the same time author of the treaties with Rhegion and 
Leontinoi, proxenos of the Lakedaimonians, and in 446/5 ambassador to Sparta to 
conclude the terms of the Thirty Years’ Peace (Kirchner, P. A., no. 7825; cf. note 2 
above). 

It is not known who was the author of the renewal of the treaties with Rhegion 
and Leontinoi. His only motion before the Council was that the old heading of date 
be expunged and in its place be written the names of the new ambassadors and the 
new date. The important observation is that the words which follow the orator’s 
name, after “ Kallias moved ” (KaddXias elwe), are the words of the original sponsor, 
not the renewer, and hence that Kallias is the man who made the original motion. 
He is thus dated ca. 448 * and his identification with Kallias the Treaty-Maker ren- 
dered virtually certain.’ It has already been suggested that the reason for leaving 


* See the texts and discussion of date by Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL (1946), pp. 85-91. 

*Cf. Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL (1946), pp. 88-90. 

® The technical considerations about the erasures in J. G., I*, 51 and 52 are as follows: all lines 
involving change were erased. Thus, Kallias’ name in J. G., I*, 52, line 15, was erased and rein- 
scribed because the last letter in the name of the epistates began the line. This letter was not sigma 
and hence could not be kept as part of the name Tyxoevos. Moreover, the need for crowding 15 
lines where only 14 existed before (cf. Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL [1946], p. 85) may have influenced 
the stonecutter who hoped to gain a better distribution by erasing the last line and not trying to 
patch its broken beginning, which would have had to be erased in any case and left uninscribed. 
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the texts of the treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi undisturbed, and merely changing 
the preambles when they were reaffirmed, was that both treaties were made in per- 
petuity (és didiov, didi) ;*° they both stood on their monuments of stone, unchanged, 
to be cherished and observed for ever. 

The same was true of the peace with Persia. The fact that Kallias’ terms of 
449 were reaffirmed in 423 does not affect their perpetual validity. Rather, the 
reference which Andokides (III, 29) makes to the terms of the peace of 423 (when 
his uncle, Epilykos, was ambassador) shows that here too Kallias had made a covenant 
in perpetuity.“ It was Kallias’ peace in 449 with Artaxerxes; it remained Kallias’ 
peace in 423 when it was renewed with Dareios Ochos. Theopompos thought it a 
forgery because he did not trouble to read beyond the Ionic letters of the reinscribed 
heading, but this, at least, he copied faithfully. The Ionic letters belonged to the time 
of Dareios, not Artaxerxes. 

We therefore submit that the reinscribing of the heading is sufficiently well 
established to be accepted as fact. It explains not only the curious and obscure asser- 
tions of Theopompos, but also (since the terms of 423 were merely a renewal of those 
of 449) the otherwise remarkable silence of Thucydides about the mission of Epi- 
lykos.** The peace of Kallias was ratified in the early spring of 449 B.C.; it was a 
covenant in perpetuity between Athens and her allies on the one hand and the King 
of Persia on the other; and its terms were inscribed on stone at Athens from the 
beginning. 

The news of the peace brought with it the end of the payment of phoros by the 
Athenian allies.” A year intervened between the final collection “ against the bar- 
barian ” (Thucydides, I, 96, 1 [T109])** and the renewed payments which Athens 
attempted to justify even in time of peace. While Kimon lived, even during his 
ostracism, the war against Persia was waged vigorously. Perikles’ rise to power in 


In J.G., I*, 51, line 9, the last two letters of the name KedAAias remained on the stone, even after 
the erasure, to begin the line. 

1 Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL (1946), p. 90. 

11 Srovdas romodpevor Kai ovvbénevor diAlay els tov Gravra ypovov. The phrase eis rov Gravra xpovov 
belongs to the orator Andokides; Kallias probably wrote did:oc or és dé&ov in his own chancery style. 
It should be well noted, and the treaties with Leontinoi and Rhegion prove it, that the Greeks saw 
no inconsistency in renewing a treaty that had been made originally “ for all time.” Hence we 
discount the weight of Gomme’s argument from Andokides that the treaty of 423 cannot have been 
a renewal of that of 449. We believe that it could in normal practice have been, and actually was, 
such a renewal (cf. Gomme, A.J. P., LXV [1944], p. 333, note 36). 

12 See, for example, Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 127-132; 
Gomme, A.J. P., LXV (1944), p. 331. 

*8 It did not end the alliance between the cities and Athens, which was in perpetuity (Aristotle, 
*AO. Mod., 23, 5 [T39]); cf. Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), p. 150; 
see also above, pp. 230-231. 

14 See Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 150-151; Hesperia, XIV 
(1945), pp. 212-229. 
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the late ’sixties led to Kimon’s eclipse and ostracism, and the war against Peloponnese 
during the ‘fifties (on which no doubt some of the money paid “ against the bar- 
barian”’ was spent) was full of dangerous precedent. But so long as Kimon lived, 
the original justification of the tribute was not publicly questioned. We do not hear 
that the status of the allies was a matter of controversy between the two men; and 
when Kimon went to Kypros in 450, he could reasonably look forward to many years 
of activity against Persia. When he fell ill and died, Perikles broke abruptly with 
his traditions; the war was suddenly ended, the allies found they had lost a friend 
and got a master. For a short time Perikles (whether sincerely or not is hard to say) 
sought a settlement by consent; the Congress Decree (D12) and the hesitation in 
claiming tribute in time of peace are the symptoms. When Sparta refused to trust 
him, he changed his tone; the symptoms are the Papyrus Decree (D13), the Decree 
of Klearchos (D14), and the Decree of Kleinias (D7). The cause of the allies 
devolved on Kimon’s political heir, his brother-in-law Thoukydides. He had nothing 
like Kimon’s prestige, and against him Perikles forced, successfully, the issue which 
he had not ventured to force whilst Kimon lived.”* 


In A. T. L., 1, we stated our belief that no tribute was collected in 4449/8. Meritt 
has since expressed doubt that the absence of a quota list in that year necessarily 
implied failure to collect tribute,” and this scepticism was reaffirmed by Hill and 
Meritt in 1944.** But there is no good way to justify the absence of record if, in fact, 
any tribute was received, and we are now once more in agreement that since there 
is no quota list there must have been no collection. We go further, and argue that 
if there was no collection it must have been because Athens willed it so. To put the 
case in extreme terms, we may claim that some few states might have paid almost by 
accident, and surely even a modest show of compulsion would have produced some 
return. The logical conclusion must be that Athens expected no tribute and that the 
allies generally knew that this was the fact. No doubt there had been a spontaneous 
reaction to the news of the peace, in which the allies expressed their conviction that 
tribute was no longer needed. This attitude of the allies was natural and intelligible. 


18 We repeat, more or less verbatim, the words of Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 
228-229. 

16 Pp. 133 and 175, with references to Wade-Gery, B.S.A., XXXIII (published in 1935), 
p. 112 and Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 65 and 69. The statement has been challenged: cf. Dow, A.J. A., 
XLV (1941), p. 642; Gomme, Cl. Rev., LIV (1940), pp. 65-67. We do not need to reopen the 
debate which favoured (abortively) a date 447/6 for the year of the missing, or sensationally short, 
quota list: cf. Dow, Cl. Phil., XXXVII (1942), p. 384; XXXVIII (1943), pp. 20-27; Meritt, 
Cl. Phil., XXXVIII (1943), pp. 223-239; Accame, Riv. di Fil., LXVI (1938), pp. 411-415; LXIX 
(1941), pp. 154-155; Gomme, Cl. Rev., LIV (1940), p. 66, note 1 (in the second column) ; 
Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 212-215. 

** The Greek Political Experience, p. 53. See also Gomme, Cl. Rev., LIV (1940), p. 67. 

18 Hill and Meritt, Hesperia, XIII (1944), p. 9. 
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The evidence is that Athens consented and that in the brief hiatus between Con- 
federacy and Empire no collection of tribute was made. 

This was the critical time of the call to the Panhellenic Congress. The problem 
before the Greek cities of the Confederacy was not only one of readjusting their lives 
to freedom from the obligations of furnishing ships and money against the Persian; 
it was also one of how to dispose of the grand total of 5000 talents which belonged 
to the Confederacy and which now could not be spent on the purpose for which it 
had been collected. So Perikles proposed, in effect, that the Greek cities, whether in 
Europe or in Asia, small and large alike, should send deputies to a council at Athens. 
Plutarch, who tells of the decree (D12), does not say (Pericles, 17) that the invita- 
tion was limited to those who had fought the barbarian, though they were naturally 
the most concerned. The council was to discuss: 


(a) the Greek sanctuaries which the barbarians burned (epi trav “EAAnuixdv 
iepdv, & xatrémpnoav of BapBapor), 

(b) the sacrifices which they owed for the vows made to the gods on Greece’s 
behalf when they were fighting against the barbarians (xai rav Ovo, as ddeihovow 
brép ris “EdAddos edfdpuevor trois Oeois dre mpds rods BapBapovs éudxovro), 

(c) and the sea, how all men might sail it in safety and keep the peace (xai rijs 
Oaddrrns, Straws mhéwor wavres adeds Kal THY eipyvnY aywow).”” 


The participants were primarily (b) those who had fought against the Persians, 
but the call was sent to the membership of the old Hellenic League * and to the new 
allies of Athens in central Greece * as well as to the Delian Confederacy. With 5000 
talents to spend, the discussion was to turn on three main issues: the rebuilding of 
the shrines burned by the Persians, the sacrifices which they had pledged to the gods, 
and the patrolling of the sea. Perikles was here hoping to gain by consent what he 
later had to take by force.” We suggest that the heralds who carried the call to the 


1° Wade-Gery sees in the words xat ry cipiivqv dywow a quotation from the decree and hence a 
contemporary reference to the peace (cf. Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I [1940], p. 150, note 2). 

20 The heralds reached every city named on the Serpent Column, except possibly Leukas. We 
think it most probable that Leukas was also invited, in spite of the language of Plutarch (Pericles, 
17): é« & ravrys (i. e., Peloponnesos) 8 Aoxpév éxi rv mpdcorxov iprepov éws "Axapvavias kai "AuBpaxias 
dmreordAncay. 

21 Heralds were sent to Boiotia, Phokis, Oitaia, the Maliac Gulf, Achaia Phthiotis, and Thessaly. 
Many of these places had medized during the Persian Wars (Herodotos, VII, 132), but they were 
all allies of Athens in 449. For the Boiotians and Phokians see Thucydides, I, 108, 3 and 111, 1 
(the Opountian Lokrians also were conquered by Athens in 458 B.C.) ; the Thessalians had been 
allies since 461 (Thucydides, I, 102, 4) ; and soon after the battle of Oinophyta the Athenians had 
contracted an alliance with all members of the Delphic Amphiktyony, which included the states 
around the Maliac Gulf (cf. J. G., I?, 26 as restored in S. E.G., X, 18; Meritt, A.J. P., LXIX 
[1948], pp. 312-314). Athenian interference in the civil war at Pharsalos in 454 B. C. (Thucydides, 
I, 111, 1) may have caused a temporary break in relations with Thessaly. 

22 Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), p. 229. 
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Congress carried also the financial report of ample money in the reserves to pay the 
expenses of the first two items on the agenda and, temporarily at least, the third. 
It was a delicate bit of diplomacy, for even a sum so large as 5000 talents could not 
pay for rebuilding all the ruined temples, and the patrolling of the sea would be a 
continuous drain which in time would require a replenishing of the revenues. But 
these were items for the agenda, and Perikles could make the invitation more imme- 
diately attractive by announcing also to the allies a moratorium in the collection of 
tribute. It is our belief that this is what he did, and that he did it at this time.” 
It is our belief, further, that the moratorium as announced was indefinite and that 
the continued payment of phoros to support the fleet was a proposition which Perikles 
expected to lay before the council. We do not know when, or on what scale, he thought 
the payment of tribute might be resumed. The invitation to all the former enemies 
of Persia and to the allied members of the Delphic Amphiktyony implies that Perikles 
had in mind a broader taxable base than the membership of the Delian Confederacy, 
and doubtless Sparta’s realization of what this manoeuvre implied was one of her 
reasons for outright and summary rejection of the whole plan. Under the circum- 
stances this was perhaps the best that the Spartans could do, for the invitation to the 
Congress had put them in an embarrassing situation. If they attended the meeting, 
they would be asked to vote “ yes” or “no” on the issue of Athenian leadership in 
matters of religion, and quite probably asked to authorize contributions even from 
the Peloponnese for the support of the Athenian fleet. It may have been Perikles’ 
wish to force this issue and so put upon the Spartans the odium of refusing to 
cooperate “‘ for the welfare of Greece” and of failing to meet their obligations to 
the gods. But the political effect of the plan must have been considerable even though 
the Congress was never held. It emphasized to all the world the claim of Athens to 
play the dominant role in the religious leadership of Greece,* and its failure gave 
Athens the excuse for considering the reconstruction of her own temples, at least, 
out of funds collected against the barbarian, as part of an imperial plan which had 
fallen short of a more nearly perfect consummation through no fault of hers.** The 
attack by the Spartans on Delphi in 449 seems to have been occasioned by their 
anxiety about the way that Athens was using the Amphiktyony for her own political 
purposes and by their desire to counter this menacing development. The outbreak of 
the Sacred War, we believe, was one of the immediate consequences of the Congress 
Decree. 


*8 At the same time insisting on the payment of all arrears, to bring the record properly to a 
close. Second payments in List 5 (see above, pp. 30-36) are to be explained by this insistence. 

*4 As it was later emphasized in the Eleusinian decree, J. G., I*, 76 (Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., 
I?, no. 74). Cf. Ehrenberg, A.J. P., LXIX (1948), p. 163: “the proposal of a Panhellenic con- 
gress ——— had implied political imperialism upheld by religious leadership.” The political effect 
of the call to the Congress has been well stressed by Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 31-33. 

*5 See Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, pp. 444-449; Bernadotte Perrin, Plutarch’s Cimon and Pericles 
(New York, 1910), pp. 237-238. 
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The peace must be dated soon after the Dionysiac festival of 449, for the tribute 
of 450/49 was paid in the normal way, and no proclamation of a moratorium could 
have gone out before that time. But that talk of peace was in the air is reflected by 
the many partial payments of List 5. Then the invitation to the Panhellenic Congress 
followed almost immediately after the Peace. This too belongs early in the spring 
or summer of 449, for Perikles could not have proposed the Papyrus Decree (D13) 
until Sparta’s refusal to come to the Congress had frustrated that plan and shown 
that there could be no common consent to the continued support of the Athenian navy 
with allied (and other) money. 

The Papyrus Decree was passed toward midsummer, but still in the archon-year 
450/49. By the terms of it Perikles appropriated 5000 talents from the funds of the 
Confederacy to the Treasury of Athena. Athens, at any rate, would rebuild her own 
temples.** The precise sum of 5000 talents was undoubtedly named in the decree 
which Perikles moved, just as the precise sum of 3000 talents was later named in one 
of the decrees of Kallias (D1) as a gift to Athena. Yet it would have been extra- 
ordinary had this grant in 449 represented exactly the accumulation which had come 
to the chest of the hellenotamiai since the beginning of the Confederacy. Perikles 
no doubt planned to pay the current expenses of the fleet in 449/8 out of reserve, and 
he must have budgeted this item when he announced the moratorium on tribute pay- 
ments for that year. There must have been more, but not much more, in the reserve 
besides, for Perikles was by now evidently depending upon an early renewal of tribute 
payments.” We believe that the reserve was completely exhausted by the current 
expenses of the Empire and by a payment of 200 talents to Athena in 448. The grant 
of 5000 talents in 449 was probably transferred at the time of the Panathenaia, just 
as we believe the first of the later annual payments of 200 talents to have been made 
at the Panathenaia of 448.” 

The Monetary Decree (D14, the Decree of Klearchos) and the Kleinias Decree 
(D7) completed the subjugation of the allies again to the will of Athens.” List 7 
shows that tribute was collected in 448/7, and List 8 of 447/6 reflects for the first 
time the strict application of the procedure for tribute collection laid down in D7." 


26 Wade-Gery, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 150-151. 

*t Most probably the decision to end the moratorium and renew the payments of tribute in 
448/7 was part of the Papyrus Decree. 

28 See below, pp. 327-328. 

2° E. S. G. Robinson’s essay, “ The Athenian Currency Decree and the Coinages of the Allies,” 
Hesperia, Supplement VIIT (1949), pp. 324-340, shows that the ban on coinage was immediately 
and generally effective, but that the provisions of D14 were difficult to enforce and that the attempt 
was at last tacitly abandoned. For the history of the Empire it is important that the study of the 
mints shows “a sudden and practically universal stoppage during the forties.” We assign D14 to 
the year of the moratorium, which would have been an ideal time for changing the currency. It is 
perhaps an indication of the correctness of this early date that we find the 3000 talents of D1 
described as Athenian currency (vopicparos jpedaroid). 

*° Reimposition of tribute was enacted by vote of the Demos (Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV 
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To this same year (447/6) belongs the decree concerning the Kolophonians 
(D15)," whose recalcitrance about belonging to the Empire and paying tribute had 
evidently claimed the particular attention of the Athenians. Their name is absent 
from the quota lists from 450/49 to 447/6 inclusive, and we assume that they did not 
pay tribute in these years. At any rate List 7 can be restored almost completely with 
small opportunity for Kolophon to appear in any of the remaining lacunae. List 8 
repeats List 7, with an appendix of late bookings and arrears, and Kolophon is again 
absent. And in List 5 we explain the absence by assuming that no payment was made 
before the Dionysia and that Kolophon did not respond to the call for payment of 
arrears when Athens declared the moratorium shortly thereafter. Kolophon was not 
on the coast, and so was less amenable to Athenian discipline than the cities that were, 
and in 431/0 it deserted the Confederacy and went over to Persia. Thucydides (III, 
34, 1 [T127]) reports the civil dissension, and the betrayal to Itamanes. In 447/6 
the Athenians dealt with Kolophon by establishing colonists there. The oikistai named 
in lines 40-41 of D15 were undoubtedly the Athenian colonizers, like the Athenians 
who “ colonized ” Notion in 428/7.** Whether they colonized Kolophon with settlers 
from elsewhere in Asia Minor on whose loyalty they could depend, as Notion was 
later colonized with loyal Kolophonians, is not stated in the text of the inscription. 
But “ colonists ” are named (line 22: [otxér]opes), and it may well be that some of 
them were Athenian. Apparently this colony occupied a certain amount of Kolo- 
phonian territory, for the new tribute assessed in 446 was only 1% instead of the 
earlier 3 talents. This reduction was the natural consequence of using the land for 
the benefit of the colony, and as a phenomenon can be attested by reductions in amount 
of tribute affecting other allies who are known to have had colonies or klerouchies 
settled upon them. The reduction of the assessment of Argilos which followed the 
settlement of the Athenian colony at Amphipolis in 437/6 is a notable example. 

But the colony to Kolophon affected not only Kolophon. It affected also its 
neighbours Lebedos and Dios Hieron. The quota lists give the necessary evidence: 
the tribute of Lebedos was reduced in 446 from 3 talents to 1; and the tribute of Dios 
Hieron, which had been 1000 drachmai in 447/6, was remitted entirely in the third 
assessment period and reimposed as only 500 drachmai in 443. The Athenian colony 
undoubtedly encroached very considerably on the territory of Lebedos, and on that 
of Dios Hieron, as well as on that of Kolophon, though Kolophon apparently was the 


[1945], p. 226) after the failure of the Congress (cf. note 27 above). The collection of 448/7 
seems low (Meritt, D. A. T., p. 85), but this is almost certainly to be explained by the fact that 
there were no reserves in this year: the generals in the field had to make advance collections, which 
were reported to the hellenotamiai only in the subsequent year. See the discussion of Period II 
above, pp. 29-63, especially 59-61. 

#1 See the text in A. T. L., II, pp. 68-69. 

2 Thucydides, III, 34, 4 (T127): wai terepov 'APnvaios oixcatas meupavres Kara Tovs éavTay vomous 
xarixwrav 7d Noriov, fwayaydvres wavtas ex Tov TOAewv, ef wov tis Ww Kododwviny. 
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only one of the three cities that had been in revolt. The record of the Kolophonian 
oath in accepting the Athenian terms has been preserved in lines 42-55; in lines 25-26 
are the stipulations about adjustments to be made in Kolophon and Dios Hieron, as 
we believe, on the occasion of the founding of the colony. Inasmuch as Lebedos also 
was affected, that name too should be included in the text, the critical lines being 25 
and 26 (perhaps also line 13).% The division of lines at this point in the inscription 
is uncertain because the stone is broken on all sides, but the probable length of line 
(non-stoichedon) comes to about forty letters. This is the same as the width of stone 
established by one of the later significant lines (46), where Kolbe (Hermes, LX XIII 
[1938], pp. 256-259) has undoubtedly given the correct restoration: 


[A] dyoe ovr’ Epy[ou ovr’ adras éyd ovr’ GAdou TEivopar]. 


Kolbe’s latest date is 448/7 or 447/6; in Phil. Woch., XLVI (1926), p. 1157, he had 
suggested a date ca. 450. 

It was Hondius’ opinion, rejected by Klaffenbach, that the two larger fragments 
of this text were, in fact, parts of one inscription.“* The only objection has been the 
difference in lettering between the two pieces. But, as Hondius noted, the character 
of the lettering changes within a fragment; so he again assigns both fragments to 
one number in S. E. G., III, 3. The probability of their belonging together is enhanced 
by the fact that the length of line seems to be the same, and by the propriety of 
assuming (in the light of the tribute lists) that the decree about Kolophon [and 
Lebedos] and Dios Hieron was directly connected with the colony mentioned in the 
Kolophonian oath. Another piece (E. M. 2376), identified by Wade-Gery some years 
ago, belongs to the top of the same stele, and has been included in our publication 
of the text. 

For the establishment of an Athenian colony at (or near) Kolophon this inscrip- 
tion gives ample evidence, and the effects of the settlement have made themselves 
evident in the changed tribute not only of Kolophon, but of Lebedos and Dios Hieron 
as well. It is at least a possible explanation, though by no means the only one, of the 
reduced tributes of some other cities to assume that colonies under Athenian auspices 
were settled near them, for an Athenian policy of control through colonization is now 
attested.” The assumption has been made even of a colony, an apoikia in the technical 
sense of the term, to Eretria, based on the evidence of a dedication which has been 


58 [rd] 88 dpytipiov dde[Advrov Kododovir xai AcBédio]« kai Avoowpira x[—- —---—------- ). 

* Hondius, N. J. A., pp. 7-21, with photographs in Plates II and III; Klaffenbach, Gnomon, 
II (1926), pp. 708-709, in a review of Hondius’ book. Cf. §. £.G., III, 3. Schaefer, Hermes, 
LXXI (1936), pp. 129-150, uses these inscriptions in his discussions of the history of the 
Confederacy. 

** Loeschcke, de tit. aliquot att., p. 22, note 1, used the evidence of the quota lists and of D15 
to prove a colony at Kolophon. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 418 with note, mistakenly interpreted 
Loeschcke’s colony as a klerouchy, which it certainly was not, and then denied its existence because 
he thought it would have been a violation of the terms of the Peace of Kallias. See below, note 40. 
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restored in J. G., I’, 396 to read as follows: rés aaou[Kias] rés és "Ep[érpeav]. It is 
usually stated that the date is after the suppression of the Euboian revolt in 446, but 
the only colony in Euboia for which there is any evidence is that to Hestiaia.** No 
mention of a colony appears in either the Chalkidic or Eretrian oath sworn after the 
terms of the capitulation, and indeed we hold that the Athenians resident in Chalkis 
after 446 were called aliens (€évor), at least by the Chalkidians.* So the restoration 
és Ep|érprav] is to be rejected.” On the other hand, the lowered quotas of Erythrai 
and of its neighbour Hairai justify the assumption that there was a colony in the 
southern part of the Erythraian peninsula and recommend the restoration és ’Ep[v- 
@pas|.°* This colony was contemporaneous with that to Kolophon, and must have 
been part of the Athenian plan for keeping in order the coast of Asia Minor.*° We 
already know that the plan was operative elsewhere as well as in Ionia. 

Colonies and klerouchies, in their relation to the control which Athens exercised 
over the Empire, have been often discussed, most recently, and from our point of 
view most profitably, by Nesselhauf,** Ehrenberg,“ and Gomme.“ One result of these 
investigations has been to show that the settlements named by Plutarch, Pericles, 


11 (T96), should all be dated in the period between the death of Kimon and the 


*° Thucydides, I, 114, 3; had there been an Athenian colony at Eretria, surely it would have 
appeared in Thucydides, VII, 57, 2 (T143), where the inference is that Hestiaia was the only 
colony in Euboia. 

37 Cf. D16 and D17 in A. T. L., I, especially D17, line 53. 

58 Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 136, rejects the restoration és "Ep[érpuav] because he 
thinks that the establishment of an drox‘a implies the dissolution of the city (as such) to which 
the new colony is sent; hence, since Eretria continued on, there could have been no drouwia there. 
But Kolophon after 447/6 continued on, and the oixerai and oixyropes are proof enough that the 
Athenians established a colony. Fischer’s suggestion (de Atheniensium sociis, p. 29) és “Ep[ecov], 
associating the dedication with Lesbos in 427, is vitiated by the fact that the Athenians sent 
klerouchs, not a colony, to Lesbos. 

** Loeschcke, de tit. aliquot att., p. 22, note 1, had suggested a colony to Erythrai, which Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., UI, 1, p. 418 with note, rather summarily dismissed as an untenable thesis. The idea 
has since been tentatively revived by Hampl, Klio, XXXII (1939), p. 37: “ Es ware aber denkbar, 
dass in der Inschrift ’Ep[v@pas] stand.” 

*° There is no basis for the opinion, sometimes expressed, that the establishment of Athenian 
colonies on the mainland of Asia was forbidden by the Peace of Kallias (cf., e. g., Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
III, 1, p. 418; Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 376). Military occupation was forbidden, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that no dpovpapxo: or dpovpol of the Athenians are named in Asia Minor after the 
Peace of Kallias, although they are present both in D10 of 453/2 (Erythrai) and D11 of 450/49 
( Miletos) ; see above, pp. 142-144. 

“! Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 120-140. 

#2 Aspects of the Ancient World, pp. 116-143. This essay, under the title “ Zur alteren athen- 
ischen Kolonisation,” was prepared for Eunomia, I (1939), pp. 11-32. We have not seen the 
periodical ; cf. Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, p. 63, note 1, and Gomme, Commentary, 
I, p. 375, note 3. 

#8 Commentary, I, pp. 373-380. 
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ostracism of Thoukydides.“ Plutarch uses without distinction the words for “ kler- 
ouchs ” and “ colonists” in describing the thousand settlers who went to the Cherso- 
nese, and because of this an element of doubt arises as well about those who went to 
Naxos and Andros.“ But however much the later writers may have confused these 
terms, there was in fact a sharp distinction in meaning between them, and there is 
never any evidence of confusion either in Thucydides or in the Attic inscriptions of 
the fifth century. We take it as certain that apoikoi (dzouxor) and epoikoi (€ouxor) 
are the same, differing only in meaning as do our own words “ emigrant ” and “ immi- 
grant,” and reflecting merely the point of view from which the writer envisaged the 
process of colonization: either from the mother city or to the new location. The settle- 
ment of apoikoi or epoikoi constituted an apoikia (dmouxia), which by the act of 
settlement became a new city-state, with its own citizenship and its own ius soll. 
A settlement of klerouchoi (xAnpodxo.) was called, in the abstract, a klerouchia 
(xdnpovxia), but it created no new city-state, and the klerouchoi themselves retained 
Athenian citizenship and the ius soli of Athenians. Although the Athenian apoikos 
(e.g., to Amphipolis) remained an Athenian by blood, there was no ius sanguinis 
which kept him politically an Athenian, and indeed he had no Athenian political rights. 
The Athenian klerouchos, on the other hand (e. g., to Lesbos), was an Athenian by 
blood, but he kept enrollment in his deme and had political rights and duties like those 
of the Athenian who lived in Athens.” It will be axiomatic that klerouchs did not 


“ Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, note 1 on pp. 412-413, quotes Sauppe’s observation that Plutarch 
names the foundations in the chronological order of their settlement (cf. Abh. Gott., XIII [1866- 
1867], p. 25). The quota records for Andros, Naxos, and the Chersonese do not support this sug- 
gestion. Gomme’s dates (op. cit., p. 380) place Andros in 450, Naxos before 447, and the Cher- 
sonese between 449 and 446. 

** Pericles, 11, 5-6 (T96): mpds 8 rovrows yAlovs piv Eoradey cis Xeppdvgcovy KAnpotxovs, cis 88 
Ndgov mevraxogiovs, eis 8 “Avdpov <rovs> ipices rovrwr, cis 5& Opdxyvy yAlovs BuodAras ovvoyoovras, 
GdAous 8 eis ‘Iradiav dvoxiLopévys SvBdpews, jv @ovpiovs zpooyyopevoay. Kal rair’ Exparrey droxoudilwv 
piv dpyod Kal 8a oyoAny wodurpdypovos GyAov Thy woAuw, éravopHovpevos 68 ris daopias Toi Siyov, doBov 
8 nai dpovpay rod py vewrepiLaw ri wapaxarouilwy Trois cvppayos. Pericles, 19, 1 (T97a): ray & orpary- 
yay ipyaryOn pev 4 wept Xeppovnoov abrod pddwwra, owrijpios yevoutry Trois avroht Karoixoto. trav “EAyvwv" 
od yap pévov éroixovs *AOnvalwv yiAious Kopioas Eppwoev evavdpia Tas roAas .... Plutarch (Pericles, 34, 2) 
also thought of the Athenians sent to Aigina as klerouchs; Thucydides (II, 27, 1 and VIII, 69, 3) 
called them éro:xor. 

4® The distinction is made in J. G., I*, 140, lines 8-9, where both types of settlement are named: 
[rat ]s dwroixlas xai xAepoyia[is]. See also J. G., I*, 274, line 178: [----- Je KAepodyor dvéOeo[av ——]. 
We must challenge Ehrenberg’s statement (Aspects of the Ancient World, p. 131) that “even in 
Thucydides, the expressions for the colonists themselves (droixo:, Eroimot, kAnpodxor) are sometimes 
confused, although their original meanings were evident.” 

4? Berve, Miltiades, p. 53, insisted upon the precision with which Thucydides in VII, 57, 2 
(T143) called the Hestiaians dwow«o:. We hold the insistence entirely justifiable, and do not find 
(as does Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 375, note 3) that “the word was often loosely used,” certainly 
not in J.G., I*, 45. It is much to be regretted that Walker, in C. A. H., V, pp. 96-97, speaks 
indiscriminately of Eion, Skyros, Lemnos, Imbros, the Chersonese, Brea, Hestiaia, Poteidaia, 
Lesbos, Aigina, and Melos all as klerouchies. 
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pay tribute to Athens. Athenian colonies sent out after the organization of the Con- 
federacy were not assessed either, and though they became separate city-states there 
is no evidence that they ever paid, or were expected to pay, tribute; earlier Athenian 
settlements which were already in existence as separate city-states when the assess- 
ment of Aristeides was made were enrolled along with their neighbours. 

The prolific Athenian colonization, ascribed to Perikles by Plutarch, and (as 
noted above) to be dated between 450 and 443, had as its reasons “ lightening the 
city of its mob of lazy and idle busybodies, rectifying the embarrassments of the 
poorer people, and giving the allies for neighbours an imposing garrison which should 
prevent rebellion.” ** We have already seen that the last purpose motivated the estab- 
lishment of colonies near Kolophon and Erythrai, and the amendment in the Brea 
inscription makes it evident that the colony there was intended in part at least as a 
relief to the poor.** Isokrates later stressed the element of protection afforded in 
thinly held districts;*° this guarantee of security, Plutarch assures us, was most 
particularly welcome to the Chersonese.” 

In the early years of the Confederacy, the Athenians enslaved Eion and then 
enslaved the Dolopians on Skyros and themselves settled the island.’ These cities 
never paid tribute. But the Athenian settlers on Skyros gave to that island a popula- 
tion which placed it in the same category with Lemnos and Imbros. The Athenians 
who went there in 476/5 paid no tribute, for they were, in fact, Athenians, and there 
was evidently no appropriate date at which to bring up later the question of their 
non-Athenian statehood, even if the Athenians at home had wished to do so. Early 
in the fourth century, the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros had been recovered 
by Konon,"™ and in the Peace of Antalkidas these three islands were recognized as 
peculiarly Athenian.” 

Klerouchs are reported to have been sent to Euboia under Tolmides,” as well as 


48 Translation of Pericles, 11, 5, by Bernadotte Perrin in The Loeb Classical Library. 

497. G., I*, 45, lines 39-42: é 8 [B]péav ex Gerav nai Le[v]yerév idvat rds dro[i]xos. Cf. Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 411, note 7. It is generally accepted that the settlement at Brea is the same 
as that among the Bisaltai mentioned by Plutarch (Pericles, 11, 5). For the text of the inscription 
see now S. E. G., X, 34 and the commentary by Tod, Greek Hist. Inser., I?, no. 44 (pp. 88-90, 261), 
who gives the date ca. 445 B.C. Our preference is for a date in 447/6, before rather than after the 
commencement of regular and continuous payment of tribute by Argilos. See the Register (A.T.L., 
I, p. 232, s.v. "ApyiAu) and above, pp. 60-61. 

“© Tsokrates, IV, 107 (T80c) : ixép dy rpoorjxe rods eb dpovoivras peyaAnv xapw exe moAd padrAov 
}) ras KAnpouxlas jpiv évediLew, ds ijpeis cis ras epyuovpévas tév wéAcwy dvAakis evexa ray xwplov add’ ob 
Si wAcovegian éferéuroper. 

51 Pericles, 19, 1 (T97a): see above, note 45. 

5? Thucydides, I, 98, 2 (T109). 

88 Xenophon, Hell., IV, 8, 15. 

*¢ Xenophon, Hell., V, 1, 31: ras 8 adAas ‘EAAnvidas woAas Kat puxpas xai peydAas abrovdmous adeivar 
Ay Arjpvov kai “IpBpov xai Sxvpov' ravras 8 somep 70 dpyxaiov dvac "A@nvaiwv. 

88 Diodoros, XI, 88, 3: pera 8 raiira &AGdv (Perikles) es Xeppovnoov xiAlows trav wodctav KarexAn- 
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to Naxos,” and if these klerouchs were indeed led by him the settlements must have 
antedated his death at Koroneia early in 446. It is not possible to say with certainty 
that the klerouchy at Naxos resulted in a reduction in tribute because the first quota 
for Naxos does not appear on the stone until 448/7 (the figure is restored for 
450/49). Nesselhauf has argued that some klerouchies were founded without bring- 
ing with them the compensation of reduced tribute, and he claims Naxos as an 
example to prove this point. The record of Naxos can now be documented more fully 
than was possible in 1933, and the late assessments show a tribute of 7 talents or 
more (cf. Lists 38 and 39). The figure may have been exactly 7 or it may have been 
as much as 9; in any case it may be taken as approximately the Aristeidean sum,” 
and it gives a clue to the figure possibly to be restored, as a minimum, earlier than 
450 B.C. So the decrease in the tribute with the settling of the klerouchs, which 
Busolt claimed and which Nesselhauf denied, though it may have been on a minor 
scale, may equally well have been from 9 to 6% talents. All that we can surely say 
about the date is that it must be earlier than the spring of 447, but we regard the 
probable time of the change in tribute to be the same as that for Andros and, con- 
sequently, we hold that the present restoration of the quota in 5, IV, 35 is correct. 


The tribute of Andros was reduced in 450 from 12 to 6 talents, and the reduction 
is almost certainly to be associated with the settlement of the klerouchy.” 


The colony at Brea has left nothing but its name; yet we know more about its 
organization than we do of any of the others because of the preserved epigraphical 
record.” It was Tod’s view that the colony, like that unhappily settled at Ennea Hodoi, 
might have been destroyed.” Cavaignac and Nesselhauf have thought that it may 
have been absorbed by Amphipolis when the latter was successfully founded on the 
site of Ennea Hodoi in 437/6." Like Amphipolis, Brea was near Argilos, for we 
have identified Brea with Plutarch’s colony to the Bisaltai, and Argilos was in 


potynoe Thy xopay. apa 8 rov'ros rparropévors ToAuidns 6 érepos orparyyos ds thy EtBoway mapeAfwmy GdAots 
xtAlots woAtrats * * * rv tiv Nagiww yi déveape. Pausanias, 1, 27, 5: torepov & ws éravi\Oev (Tolmides) 
és *AOiwas, éonjyaye piv és EvBouwv xai Nagov ’A@nvaiwy xAnpovxyovs. Cf. also Andokides, III, 9 (T6) 
and Aischines, II, 175 (T3, in A. T. L., 1). 

56 See note 45 above. 

5? Klio, Beiheft XXX, note 1 on pp. 30-31. He also argues, and he is surely right, that every 
lowering of tribute does not imply a klerouchy. 

58 See below, pp. 347-353. 

59 See above, note 45; cf. also Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 374. Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 30, 
note 1, thought that some explanation other than the klerouchy might be found for the change, but 
with this good and sufficient explanation at hand it seems unjustifiable to neglect it and unnecessary 
to seek another. 

® See above, note 49. 

* Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, p. 89. 

*2 Cavaignac, Histoire de l’antiquité, II, p. 97 with note 4; Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, 
p. 133. 
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Bisaltia.” The normal tribute of Argilos seems to have been 1% talents before 446 
and we associate the decrease in the tribute of Argilos directly with the colony.“ The 
soldiers who were to go out to the colony will have been those who were returning 
from the campaign in Euboia. Nine years later the colony at Amphipolis was 
founded, and the tribute of Argilos was again reduced.” 

In 446, also, after the suppression of the revolt of Euboia, the Hestiaians were 
expelled and the Athenians themselves took possession of the land. These settlers 
were called colonists (door, not xAnpodxo.), and Hestiaia became an Athenian 
colony.” A number of other settlements need not detain us long: (1) a colony was 
founded at Astakos about 435/4;" (2) Aigina was settled by Athenians in the 
summer of 431, and became an Athenian colony (for the new settlers were called 


*§ Herodotos, VII, 115, 1: atry (Argilos) 8 xai +) xarvmepOe ravrns xaAéerar BioaArin. Cf. Nessel- 
hauf, op. cit., p. 131. The lexicographers do no more than put Brea in Thrace: (1) Hesychios, s. v. 
Bpéa: Kparivos (frag. 395 Kock) pépuvntat rijs cis Bpéay droixias. gore 88 wodts Opaxys, cis jv “APnvaior 
dmouxiay eféreuwov (cf. Kock, I, p. 121). Busolt (Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 417, note 1; cf. Gomme, 
Commentary, I, p. 374, note 1) conjectures that the play in which Kratinos named Brea was the 
@parra. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 374, reminds us that the suggestion has been made to read 
Kparepos for Kparivos, in which case the reference belongs to the former’s collection of Attic decrees 
and probably goes back to J. G., I*, 45. (2) Stephanos, s.v. Bpéa: rods [Opdens], els jv drouxtay 
toreidavro "AGyvaion. rd COvixdy Ea Bpedrys. ear 6% Bpeaios tapi Ocordurw eixoora tpirw (frag. 145 
Jacoby [no. 115]). 

* Epigraphically, this date is sound. The rho’s with tails in J. G., I?, 45 require a date as early 
as may be when the sigma with four bars was also used. 

® 7. G., I?, 45, lines 26-29: hooo 8 av ypddoovralt érouxéoey 16 |v atparioréy, éradav héxoo[ "APévate, 
pid |xovra éuepov eu Bpéa evar éx[ocxécovras]. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, note 1 on pp. 417-418, was 
right about this, but was misled to a date after 443 because of his misconception about the organiza- 
tion of a “ Thrakian district.” 

*¢ Like Brea, Amphipolis was an apoikia. Cf. Thucydides, IV, 102, 1: *"Apoirodw rhv éri 
Srpvpdve worapa "APqvaiwy droxiay. See above, pp. 5-6. 

*? Thucydides, I, 114, 3: ‘Eorwuas 8 ekouioavres airoi rw yi éoxov; VII, 57, 2 (T143): 
‘Eoriatijs of év Ebola ‘Eoriaay olxoivres droumo dvres Evweorpdrevoav. Cf. Plutarch, Pericles, 23, 4: 
XaArxidlwv pay rods irroBoras Acyouévous rAotrw Kai b6&y Siadépovras e£¢Badrev, “Eoreeis 88 ravras dvacrijoas 
éx ris xwpas “APnvalovs Katxwwe, movers TovTALSs drapaTyTws xpnodpevos; Diodoros, XII, 7: rh pév wodw 
tov ‘Eoriawv éAcw kata xpdros edxure robs ‘Eoruueis éx ris tarpidos, tas 8° dAAas KatarAngdpevos ivdyeace 
rddw rabapyev ’AOnvaios; schol. Aristophanes, Clouds, 213 (133): TepiuxAdovs & otparyyoivros xara- 
otptyacba abrovs racdv pyar Prdxopos* xai tiv piv GAAnv eri dpodoyia Katacrafijvat, ‘Eoruuéwy 8 
drousbévruy abrods tHy xepav Exew. Most recently Westlake alludes, mistakenly, to Hestiaia as a 
klerouchy ; Cl. Rev., LXII (1948), p. 4, note 2. 

*8 Strabo, XII, 4, 2. See A. T. L., I, pp. 238 and 471-472; II, p. 79; Meiggs, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
LV (1940), p. 105. The date is from Diodoros (XII, 34, 5) and has only approximate value. 
Having described the revolt and siege of Poteidaia, Diodoros continues: dua 8 rovros rparropévors 
ixrivay of "APyvaion rodw év 7H Tporovrids ray ovopafouevny A€ravov. For the correction of Aé€ravoy to 
*Agraxdy see A. T. L., I, p. 472, note 1. Astakos paid no tribute after the founding of the colony; 
in 450 its tribute had been markedly reduced from 9000 to 1000 drachmai, for which we have 
no explanation. The reduction might be explained if the colony was founded ca. 450, perhaps in 
connection with Perikles’ expedition to the Pontos (see above, pp. 114-117). 
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epoikoi) ;* (3) epoikoi were sent to colonize Poteidaia in 429; * (4) Lesbos was 
divided into allotments in 427 and klerouchs were sent to the island; (5) Athenian 
colonizers reorganized the Kolophonians in Notion in 428/7;" (6) the Plataians who 
had been given Athenian citizenship were resettled at Skione in 421/0;" (7) five 
hundred apoikoi were sent to Melos in 416/5.™ 

There was, of course, no further tribute from Aigina, Hestiaia, Poteidaia, and 
Skione. Melos, though assessed, had never paid. The Athenians on Lesbos were not 
a colony, but a klerouchy. The scant remnant of loyal Kolophonians appears with 
its token tribute in List 27, as does also what was left of Notion. So far as we have 
observed, when the Athenians took complete possession tribute ceased; when they 
settled a colony near by, tribute was lowered. A klerouchy always implied the con- 
tinued existence of the original city-state to whose territory it was sent; a colony 
might be sent to land either partially or wholly dispossessed. In the strict sense there 
was no new land: Brea and Amphipolis impinged on Argilos; presumably Astakos 
impinged on the Persians; Hellespontine Neapolis must have included some non- 
Athenian inhabitants who paid tribute under the name Nedzodts dm’ ’A@nvar (see 
above, p. 205 with note 51). 

The Chersonese, Lemnos, and Imbros are problems which must be considered 
together, for the first Athenian settlements there antedated the Persian Wars, as did 
the Athenian settlement at Sigeion, which we shall not treat further at this time.” No 
doubt they were all charter members of the Confederacy and all were given their first 
assessments by Aristeides. We hold that Imbros was originally grouped with the 
Chersonese. It appears separately in the quota lists first in 447/6 (8, II, 112), and 
subsequently became a regular member of the Island panel. The settlement in the 


** Thucydides, II, 27, 1: dvéornoay 8 wai Alywijras ro aire Oépa rovrw é& Alyivns "A@yvaior, abrovs 
te Kal maidas Kai yuvaixas, émixaAd¢cavres ovx jjxurra Tod moA€uov adiow airiovs dvat* Kai tyv Alywav 
aadhartarepov épaivero ry MeAorovvjow érixeevyy atraov réupavtas droixovs txew. cai eSérempav torepov 
of modA@ és abriy tovs oixyropas; VII, 57, 2 (T143): atrois ry airy ova Kai vopimos Err ypwpevor 
Arvo cai “IpBpur xai Aiywira, ot tore Atywav dyov; VIII, 69, 3: Atywyrav trav éroixwy, ots "APyvaior 
éreuwvay oixicovras. 

7.G., I*, 397: éroixov és MoreiSaav; D21, line 9: [rots éroixo[s] rots] gu Moredaia[c] ; 
Thucydides, II, 70, 4: torepow éroixovs Exeuyay. 

22; Thucydides, III, 50, 2 (T128): dorepov 8 dopov piv otx Eragav AeoBiow, KAnpovs Be 
romoavres THS yis TAR Tis MyPupvatov tpuryAlous tpiaxogious pev rots Bevis iepods é€eiAov, éxi 88 trois 
GdAovs odoy airay KAnpotyous robs Aayovras dréreuar. 

*? Thucydides, III, 34, 4 (T1127): xai torepov "A@yvaio: oixtotas wéuwavres Kata Tovs éavToy vopous 
catwxisay TO Norwov, gvvayayorres mavtas éx Tov moAewv, ef rod Tis Tv KoAdodwviwy. 

78 Thucydides, V, 32, 1: Sxwwvalovs piv "AOnvaioe éxroAvopxijsavtes dréxrewav tovs iBavras, waidas 
8 xai yuvaixas jwdparcdiway, Kal thy yiv WAaraceiow eooav vépeo#at, 

** Thucydides, V, 116, 4: rd 8& ywpiov abroi oxwav, droixous totepoy revraxocious mépwpaytes. 

*® Colonized in the late seventh century by Phrynon (Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient W orld, 
p. 117), as was also Elaious in the Chersonese; [Skymnos], 707-708, where we read ®pvvww for the 
PopBowy of the ms. (Miller, G. G. M., 1, p. 224, who adopts SopBas). 
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Chersonese, which came after the Persian wars, and which caused the marked lowering 
of the tribute of the Chersonese from 18 to ca. 2 talents, has been dated in 447/6.” 
It is mentioned not only by Plutarch, who reports it twice, once as a klerouchy and 
once as a colony,” but also by Diodoros, Andokides, and Aischines.* There is a 
possible epigraphical reference to it in /.G., I°, 375. Andokides (and Aischines) 
imply that the settlement was a colony, for, having named the Chersonese, Naxos, and 
Euboia, Andokides says: “ to recount the other colonies, one by one, would be a long 
story” (rds re dAdas amorxias Kal’ Exacrov SinyeioGa paxpds av ein Adyos), and 
Aischines has the variation: “ we despatched a great many colonies in these years ” 
(heioras 8 dzoxias év Tois xpdvors tovrows ameoreihapev). For lack of evidence we 
shall have to confess that we do not know with certainty in which of the two cate- 
gories these new Cherronesitai belong; we suspect that they were klerouchs. For the 
question of tribute it makes no difference, for they paid nothing themselves and their 
arrival, whether as colonists or klerouchs, reduced the payment of the Cherronesitai 
already there. 

There is more evidence about Lemnos and Imbros, which were first settled by 
Athenians between 510 and 495 B.C.” Our belief is that Aristeides assessed Imbros 
along with the Chersonese, but Lemnos was assessed on its own, and makes an appear- 
ance in the quota list of 452/1 as Lemnioi with a quota which represents 9 talents 
of tribute.*° The tribute of Lemnos after 450/49 was paid by Hephaistia (3 T.) and 
Myrina (1% T.) separately, and was thus just half what it had been before. Imbros 
began in 447/6 to pay in its own name a tribute of 1 talent.“ These early Lemnians 
were unquestionably Athenian by blood, many of them (the older ones) also by birth, 
and yet as Lemnians they had formed a city-state which gave them political inde- 
pendence. Had they been Athenian citizens in 477 they could not have been sepa- 
rately assessed. 

The inscriptions make an important contribution to this question of Lemnian 
citizenship. There has been found at Hephaistia on Lemnos a list of names, which 
must be dated ca. 500 B. C., arranged according to the Athenian phylai of the reforms 
of Kleisthenes. The principal face of the stone reads as follows: “ 


7 See above, p. 59. 

77 See above, note 45, 

78 See above, note 55, and T3 (in A. T. L., 1) and T6. 

77 Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 375, note 1, with a reference to Berve, Miltiades, pp. 49-50, 
who favours a date between 510 and 505 B.C. 

8° It is very probable that a quota of 900 drachmai should be restored with the name 
[’‘E¢aoo]riés in 2, V, 14, representing a tribute of 9 talents also in 453/2. The phenomenon of 
one city paying for the area is similar to the interchange of SrapréAcor and Borraio in the third 
assessment period. See Gomme’s enquiry in Commentary, I, p. 375, note 2. 

®1 Cf. above, pp. 45-46, 51, 59. 

8? Picard and Reinach, B.C. H., XXXVI (1912), pp. 329-338, with photographs, apparently 
made from squeezes, of all three faces; cf. J. G., 1*, 948, note. 
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[E] vvpaxo[s] 


hirmoborrtis 
*AvruKides 
[A6?] pxov 

5 [Kah\t?]xpares 


Two similar inscriptions, from the second half of the fifth century (J/.G., I’, 
947 and 948), have been found in Athens. It is assumed that they are lists of warriors 
fallen in battle, but the salient fact is that names of Lemnians, arranged by Attic 
phylai, were inscribed on stone both in Lemnos and in Athens. Berve explains all 
three lists as belonging to citizens of the Lemnian state, not citizens of Athens, who 
have yet brought with them from Athens the nomenclature of the Attic phylai. The 
inscription on Lemnos is not evidence (argues Berve) of an Athenian klerouchy.™ 
Ehrenberg takes vigorous exception to this view, claiming for the men in all three 
texts full Athenian citizenship and developing the idea of a municipal klerouchy for 
Lemnos in which the concepts of klerouchy and city-state tend to merge.“* This vague 
and undefined concept does not explain the reduction in tribute for Lemnos in 450 
B.C., nor does it account for the language in which Thucydides described the Lem- 
nians in VII, 57, 2.°° Thucydides knew the word for klerouchs as well as the word 
for colonists, and he could have used either one or the other if it had been applicable. 

The following is our translation of the Thucydidean text: “ The Athenians 
themselves, as Ionians, went of their own free will against the Syracusans, who were 
Dorians, as did also—enjoying still the same language and customs with them ““—the 
Lemnians and Imbrians, and the Aiginetans who at that time held Aigina; and in 
addition the Hestiaians who inhabited Hestiaia in Euboia, being colonists, joined the 
expedition.” ** Thucydides here names only the Hestiaians as colonists, though else- 


*8 Berve, Miltiades, pp. 51-53. Commenting on the texts at Athens, he remarks: “ Wurden 
doch auch sonst in Athen die Namen gefallener Bundesgenossen aufgezeichnet.” 

* Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, pp. 129-137: “ Legal thinking, especially in public 
law, was frequently not very clear and definite” (p. 133). 

5° T143: "A@nvaion pev adroit “Iwves éri Awpuis Svpaxoalovs éxovres HAGov, Kai abrois rH abt7 dwv7 
Kai vopimos Ere xpmpevor Arjumor Kai “IuBpror xai Alywirat, ot tore Alywav dyxoy, xai ere “Earns of év 
EiBoig ‘Eoriatay oixoivres drouKor ovres Evveatpdrevoay. 

8@ As Classen correctly remarked (Thukydides, VII? [1884], p. 99), “ +) adr umfasst auch 
vouipos und regiert atrois.” 

8t The aorist fweorpdrevoay (“ joined the expedition”) is to be contrasted with ¢weorpdrevov 
in the next sentence (“took part in the expedition’). Classen translated fyveorpdreveay as “ hatten 
sich angeschlossen.” Clearly avrois, in the phrase airois rH airy dwvg, depends upon abr and not 
upon the remote verb évweorpdtevoay at the end of the sentence. The verb for which Arjun and 
"InBpn, and probably Aiyuwira, are still the subject is jAov. So we place our semicolon before 
wai én, which introduces the Hestiaians. 

88 Smith's translation in The Loeb Classical Library edition is in this detail incorrect. Ehrenberg’s 
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where he calls the Aiginetans epoikoi (VIII, 69, 3). Nor does Thucydides say that 
the Hestiaians enjoyed still the same language and customs with the Athenians. He 
explains sufficiently their participation by saying that they were colonists. We hold 
that, strictly speaking, the phrase “ enjoying still the same language and customs with 
them ” (atvrots rq abry dora Kai vopipors Ett xpwpevor) should not be associated even 
with the Aiginetans. They were a recent colony, and “ still” (é7), if applied to 
Aigina, emphasizes unduly a state of affairs that one might have been expected to 
take for granted, even more so than for Hestiaia. Those who still enjoyed the same 
language and customs as the Athenians, and who came from city-states which had 
been independent long enough to make this continued fact worth notice, were the 
Lemnians and Imbrians. Yet they could not be described either as apoikoi or as 
klerouchoi. In point of fact, we believe that both were true: that the pre-Persian 
Athenian settlers who paid tribute were organized into their own civic communities 
of Hephaistia and Myrina, and that the settlers who came in 450 to Lemnos and 
perhaps (though not necessarily) somewhat later to Imbros were Athenian klerouchs 
who remained such within the strict meaning of that word and who consequently did 
not pay tribute. When tribute was to be paid, a vague definition of citizenship was 
impracticable; each individual Lemnian must have known whether he was a Lemnian 
citizen (woXirns) or an Athenian klerouch (xAnpotyos). Presumably the inscriptions 
should be divided into the same two categories, according to the place of their dis- 
covery. Those named in the Athenian texts were klerouchs, and even if there had been 
no reduction in tribute in 450 these documents would have been the logical clue to the 
existence of such a klerouchy at some time in the fifth century ; the reduction in tribute 
is principally useful in providing the date.** The Lemnian text names Lemnians, not 
Athenian klerouchs. One can accept all Ehrenberg’s objections to the idea of the 
Kleisthenian phyle as “a kinship group,” and yet hold that the Lemnians who were 


translation is correct about the colonists (op. cit., p. 134) but not for the complete sentence structure, 
and we believe that some of his difficulty in interpretation is due to the fundamental misunder- 
standing discussed above. 

** Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, note 3 on pp. 127-128, could find no evidence for a klerouchy 
on Lemnos at this time. One ought to mention, though not as proof, the Lemnian Athena of 
Pheidias, which has often been associated with the klerouchy (Pausanias, I, 28, 2): dvo0 8 dAAa 
éoriv dvabipara, TepixAjs 6 ZavOirrov, cai rév Epyww tov Dediov Peas patwora akiov, 'APyvas dyadpa ard 
trav dvabévrwy Kadovuperns Anuvias (see G. M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 
[New Haven and London, 1929], pp. 170-171). Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 375, notes Busolt’s 
view that the reduction in tribute implies a further settlement (Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 414), but he 
thinks the reduction “ may have been due to other causes than a new cleruchy, especially as the 
cities had been settled from Athens itself only two generations earlier and were doubtless more 
than willing members of the League.” We believe that these klerouchies to the Chersonese and 
to Lemnos imply no wavering there in loyalty to Athens. They were the new blood which Perikles 
contributed to districts already by sentiment and tradition, as well as blood, strongly Athenian in 
sympathies. They were the new infusion to which Plutarch referred as stocking “ the cities anew 
with vigorous manhood ” (Pericles, 19, 1 [T97a]). 
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Athenian in blood but not in citizenship used the names of the Attic phylai. What 
else but imitation of this sort can the “ customs” (vopipos) of Thucydides mean? 
When Athenian oikistai refounded Notion in 428/7 (see note 72 above) they did so 
with their own institutions as models (xara tovs éavrav vououvs). We do not know 
that this means organization into phylai with Attic names, but in Lemnos at least 
the close copying of the Athenian pattern seems not at all surprising. In all three 
inscriptions the Lemnians were called Lemnians, irrespective of their citizenship, 
because of where they lived. This has nothing to do with the ius soli; in simple terms, 
the people who lived on Lemnos were Lemnians.” 

When Thucydides undertook to write the catalogue of Athenian forces at Syra- 
cuse he divided them into (1) Athenians and those closely bound by speech and 
customs, and (2) all others. The first group contains the apoikoi and the epoikoi.” 
It also contains the hybrid Lemnians and Imbrians, part descendants of early colo- 
nists and part klerouchoi. Had all the Lemnians and Imbrians been klerouchs there 
would have been no need to name them.’ Other klerouchs are not named, but must 
be inferred under their proper classification as Athenians (’A@nvato.). The Cher- 
ronesitai ought surely to have been named, like the Lemnians and Imbrians, if they 
had been in Sicily. But they had their own task to perform at home in protecting 
the Chersonese against Thrakian raids from the north, and indeed, while the Lem- 
nians and Imbrians appear again and again as a kind of mobile unit at the disposal 
of Athenian generals,” the Cherronesitai are not associated with them, but must be 
thought of as a unit of the Home Guard, as it were, doing a less spectacular but none 
the less useful service to the Empire.“ There is less expectation of finding in Sicily 


* Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 375, note 3, has given the correct clue to this in a reference to 
Thucydides, III, 19, 2. The Samian refugees at Anaia were called ’Avaira:, though clearly they did 
not regard themselves as other than Samian in citizenship. 

* Hestiaia and Aigina. 

*? Lemnians and Imbrians helped the Athenians at Lesbos (Thucydides, III, 5, 1): otro: 8 
(MyOvpvaior) rots 'A@nvaiow éBeBonPyxeoay, cai “IuBpuor xai Arye wal trav dAAwy oALyo twes Evppaywy ; 
Kleon boasted that he would use at Pylos no new soldiers from the city (Thucydides, IV, 28, 4), 
but only a few outsiders, including Anpviovs 8% xai "TuB8piovs rots wapévras; a Lemnian and Imbrian 
contingent fought at Amphipolis (Thucydides, V, 8, 2): Anpriww xai TuBpiow rd xpdturrov; and, 
of course, Lemnians and Imbrians were in Sicily (Thucydides, VII, 57, 2). Cf. also D18, line 4, 
for another reference to Lemnos, in 439 B.C. 

* Kleon’s boast before his departure for Pylos would be difficult, though perhaps not im- 
possible, to comprehend if the Lemnians and Imbrians were all Athenian citizens, still enrolled in 
Attic demes. Kleon promised that he would take no one from the city, but only Lemnians and 
Imbrians who were present and the peltasts who had come from Ainos and 400 bowmen from 
elsewhere, and with the soldiers at Pylos either slay or bring back the Lakedaimonians alive within 
twenty days. The contrast is marked in the sequence: AaBay éx pév rijs wéAcws ovdéva, Anuviovs 8 xal 
"IuBplovs rovs wapévras. But Thucydides may have in mind here principally the place of official 
residence. See above with note 90. 

* This was the service which made the new settlers of 447 so welcome in the Chersonese; 
Plutarch, Pericles, 19, 1 (T97a). 
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soldiers from the colonies at Poteidaia, Melos, and Skione, but klerouchs from Andros, 
Naxos, Lesbos, and Euboia may have been present. We should like to emphasize the 
propriety of Lesbian participation, especially since the Methymnaioi were there with 
their ships, and of Euboian participation, especially since the colonists from Hestiaia 
gave their aid. These Lesbian and Euboian klerouchs, however, are not named, nor 
indeed, since they were Athenians, is there any special reason why they should 
have been.” 

The klerouchs in Euboia must have been settled principally at Chalkis and Ere- 
tria. These cities had been among the last to commute their service with ships to 
payments of phoros. We have argued above that the date for this change was the 
assessment of 450. Almost at once came the peace with Persia, and the Euboian 
cities found that after the moratorium they were to be permanently burdened with a 
tribute which even one year more of patience would have made wholly unnecessary. 
Actually, Chalkis and Eretria paid this tribute in 448/7; both names appear in List 7, 
the former with a tribute of 5 talents and the latter with a tribute which we now 
believe should be restored as 6 talents." General unrest prevailed in Euboia, and 
Euboian exiles joined with exiles from Boiotia in maintaining resistance to the 
Athenians from Orchomenos and Chaironeia. The campaign of Tolmides early in 
446 aimed to crush this resistance and he was successful at least in capturing Chairo- 
neia and in temporarily establishing a guard. We believe that the klerouchs on Euboia 
were settled there by Tolmides as part of the strategy of this campaign, and that they 
were intended partly to prevent communication through Chalkis between disaffected 
elements on the island and exiles in Boiotia. Tolmides died at Koroneia in the spring 
or early summer of 446; so we date his klerouchies in the winter of 447/6 or in the 
early spring of 446. We have restored the pre-klerouchy payments in List 8 for 
Chalkis and Eretria, since it is quite possible that the tribute was paid before the 
klerouchs arrived. They were in any case established before the Euboian revolt, and 
in the event proved helpless against the successful attack of the Euboian exiles from 
Orchomenos and the uprisings at home, although no doubt they helped Perikles in 
his ultimate reconquest. The terms which Athens made with Eretria and Chalkis 
after the revolt had been crushed were part of a different and wholly new negotiation 
in which Tolmides, now dead, had no part. Thucydides calls the capitulation a épodoyia, 


** Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 344, has confused xAnpodyo: and doo. when he argues ex silentio 
for the withdrawal of Tolmides’ klerouchy and, by inference, denies a second klerouchy after 446. 
It is incorrect to speak of klerouchs in Aigina and Hestiaia. Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 
133-136, uses the same argumentum ex silentio, without allowing for the difference between diroxia 
and «Ampovxia, but he avoids calling Hestiaia by its wrong name, 

* Reading the figure in 7, IV, 11 as [F]H. This is slightly higher than the F of Chalkis, but 
presumably Eretria was the wealthier state. The assessments of Eretria and Chalkis in A9 were 
15 and 10 talents, respectively. We believe that the two cities paid in 450/49 and that the names 
probably belong in 5, IV, 36-37; see above, note 7 on p. 31. 
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and we have in D16 and D17 the terms of the oaths exchanged between both states 
and Athens. Both agreed to pay whatever tribute they might persuade the Athenians, 
and we find in the lists that each city paid in fact 3 talents. The reduction is not great, 
when we consider that the new settlement was larger and required much more land 
than Tolmides’ 1000 klerouchs had needed. Other measures which seemed good to 
the Athenians were adopted for the policing of the island. 

To this settlement after the suppression of the revolt we assign the reference 
which Aelian makes (T1) to dividing among the klerouchs the so-called ‘‘ Hippo- 
botos ” land (‘ImméBorov xépav) into 2000 kleroi, which we hold to be part of the 
same condition of the peace of which Plutarch speaks, with evident reference to the 
same land (Pericles, 23, 4): “ Perikles expelled the wealthiest and noblest Chal- 
kidians, the so-called Hippobotai.” “ The reference in both cases is to the settlement 
in 446. It has been argued at length by Nesselhauf that the passage from Aelian 
does not mean a klerouchy but the establishment of a public domain, and he claims 
that there is no other evidence for a klerouchy after 446. There is at least the 
evidence of the Ravennas scholion (T33) on the Clouds of Aristophanes (213) that 
a klerouchy was established after the suppression of the revolt, that is, different from 
the klerouchy of Tolmides,” and we prefer to see in Thucydides, VIII, 95 an indi- 
cation that there were klerouchs in the Eretrian plain rather than that there were 
none.*”” There is also a passage in Lysias’ speech in defense of the ancestral con- 
stitution which virtually demands our acceptance of the klerouchy."* The Athenians 
legalized marriage with Euboians in order to gain manpower, and the compelling 
interpretation is that the klerouchs in Chalkis and Eretria were to marry Euboian 
women in order to produce sons to add to the roll of Athenian citizens. This dis- 
pensation cannot apply, surely, to Hestiaia, for the Hestiaians were colonists (dzouxor) 
only and no longer Athenians themselves. Real Athenians must be meant, and who 


°T Xadxidéwy pév tovs irmoBoras Acyopévovs wAovirw cai B6éy Saddpowras éé€Barev. Plutarch goes on 
to relate the dispossession of Hestiaia in the same year (446) ; cf. above, note 67. 

** Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 133-140, and especially p. 136: “ Die literarische Uberlieferung kennt 
eine Kleruchie in Chalkis nach 446 nicht.” 

"Yard yap ipav waperaby: es popov éferaby, wAciova Pdpoy wapéxovoa. SyAoi 8 nal ro jrAGoGa. 
exAnpotxncay 88 airiv "A@nvain, xparjcaytes aris. 

100 After the Athenian ships were defeated, Thucydides says (VIII, 95, 6), xai doo piv airav 
mpos THv wodw tov "Eperpiav os diAlay xatadedyouet, xakerwtata Erpagav ovevopevar im’ abrav: of 8 és 
7d relxuopa 7d év ti “Eperpia, 6 dxov abrol, repeylyvovrat Kai Goa és Xadxida ddixvoivra trav vedv. Nessel- 
hauf translates és rd refywrpa as “ in die Burg,” which it surely was not, and so has missed the fact 
that the Athenians had their own walled compound separate from the city proper. Whether neigh- 
bouring klerouchs as well as military personnel lived within the compound we do not know. But 
the existence of a fortified stockade in the plain seems to us to argue for rather than against the 
klerouchs. 

101 T ysias, XXXIV, 3 (T88a): jyotpat ravrqy povyy cwrnpiav dvat ry woAa, Graow "APnvaiors Tis 
wokurelas pereivat, drei Gre Kal th reiyn Kai ras vais xal [ra] xprara xai cvppdxous éxrnodpeBa, oby Srws 
*AOpvaidy twa dmdcopev Sievootipeba, GAA Kai EiBociow érvyaplav érovovpeba. 
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could they be, in sufficient numbers to make the plan effective, if not the klerouchs 
whose existence Nesselhauf denies? 

The source of the misunderstanding has been mainly the passage from <Aelian, 
which in the texts reads as follows (Varia Historia, VI, 1): “ After conquering the 
Chalkidians the Athenians divided their so-called ‘ Hippobotos ’ land among kierouchs, 
making 2000 kleroi; and they made reservations for Athena in the place called Lelan- 
ton and the remainder they let out at rentals at the rates shown in the stelai which 
stood against the Royal Stoa and contained the accounts of these rentals.’”’ *** Nessel- 
hauf makes a good argument that the land (exclusive of sacred reservations) cannot 
have been both leased out by the state and given to klerouchs, but he has reconciled 
the paradox by making the wrong correction. One of the stelai mentioned in Aelian’s 
notice has been preserved, showing rentals of temple property in Chalkis and Eretria 
and elsewhere (including Hestiaia), and proving that these rentals were inscribed on 
stelai and set up to public view at Athens.** Aelian’s text says that all the other 
property was rented, and, by implication, that the temene were excluded. Of the 
stelai of these other rentals, which must have been many times as numerous, if this 
is what happened, no single fragment has been preserved. In other words, Aelian has 
said, according to the traditional text, precisely the wrong thing. The stelai displayed 
before the Stoa Basileios carried in fact the rentals of the sacred property ; there were 
no other stelai for the other property, for that had gone to the Athenian klerouchs. 
There can be no doubt that this is what Aelian intended to say with “ they divided it 
among klerouchs ” (xarexdnpov>~xnoar), and this is right; the words that are wrong 
are “ the remainder ” (ryv 5€ Aourpv).*** One can even conjecture what the feasible 
emendation in the text must be to make it consistent with itself and with the epi- 
graphical record: for rv 5é Aoewyjv read 7d 8é Aourov (“ for the future”). This does 
not give a smooth text, and there may have been some other change either by Aelian 
or his copyist, but we hold that the idea behind the emendation is sound and epigraphi- 
cally attested. The Athenians divided the land among their klerouchs, set aside pre- 
cincts for Athena, and rented these thereafter according to the testimony of the stelai. 

In the still unpublished fragments of poletai records found in the Agora at 
Athens there is described a property of Oionias, son of Oionochares, of Atene, 
situated “in the Lelantine plain” (é\ AeAdvro[e wedi] ).*** Possibly he was one of 
the klerouchs. He was condemned, along with Alkibiades and others, for profaning 
the Mysteries, but as a klerouch he had every right to be in Athens in 415 preparing 


102 T1: "A@nvalon xparjoavres XaAxdewy xarexAnpot’ynoay abrav ri yi és SurxAiovs KArjpovs, THY 
‘IrréBorov Kadoupevny xopav, tenévy 88 avixav rH "AOnva ev ro AnAdvrw dvopafopnev tore, tiv 88 Aournv 
éuicbwoay Kara ras oT/Aas Tis pds TH Bacreiw arog toryxvias, aimep obv Ta THY pucHdcewy bropynpata elyov. 

23 7, G., I*, 376 plus Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 28-33, where Raubitschek suggests tentatively 
(p. 32) that one of the items refers to a precinct é& “Av§[po], possibly to be connected with the 
klerouchy established there in 450 B.C. 

10 Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 344, note 1, gives a very fair statement of the dilemma. 

103 Raubitschek, Hesperia, X11 (1943), p. 31, note 65. 
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to do his duty with the army if in fact he had been called upon to serve in the ex- 
pedition to Sicily. 

But the clearest reference to Athenian klerouchs in Chalkis is in the text of D17, 
lines 52-57." The terms of agreement between Athens and Chalkis after the sup- 
pression of the revolt of 446 stipulated that foreigners in Chalkis should pay their 
taxes to Chalkis “ just as do also the Chalkidians,” but exemptions were made for 
those who lived there and paid their taxes to Athens and for any to whom the 
Athenians had given immunity. No group of non-Athenians could be so described ; 
these must have been the klerouchs.*” Obviously the Chalkidians had addressed an 
enquiry to the Athenians asking in diplomatic language how, for purposes of taxa- 
tion, they were to look upon the strangers within their land. The Athenians gave a 
polite, but harsh, answer. The fact of the enquiry shows that the problem was new, 
and agrees with the date of the klerouchy in 446 B.C. 

The revolt of Euboia was the last in that long series which Thucydides describes 
as beginning with Naxos, and each, because in the development of the Empire pay- 
ments of money had been substituted for ships, easier for the Athenians to suppress 
than the one preceding. The revolt of Euboia had marked also the most serious threat 
to the reimposition of tribute after the Peace of Kallias and to the reéstablishment 
of discipline in the Empire under the terms of the Decree of Klearchos and the Decree 
of Kleinias. The next significant revolt after Euboia was that of Samos, but with 
Samos it was a question neither of changed status within the Empire nor of payment 
of tribute. Other causes were in play, which had no connection with the sweeping 
reorganizations of the second assessment period. The revolt and suppression of 
Euboia were the last manifestations of the old and recurrent tragedy in which the 
allied cities one by one had found that they were indeed not free but completely at 
the mercy of the Athenians. Although Athens had lost the land empire in Central 
Greece over which she had held uneasy dominion since 458, she had consolidated the 
Empire of her maritime allies into which she had transformed the Delian Confederacy. 
Both the renunciation and the new imperialism were officially confirmed in the Thirty 
Years’ Peace which was ratified with Sparta in the winter of 446/5. 

We append here a chronological chart of imperial affairs from the transfer of 
the treasury to Athens (454) to the Thirty Years’ Peace (446/5). We do not cite 
all the literary evidence in the right-hand column but we refer the reader to the argu- 
ment in this chapter and in Chapter III of Part I, ‘“‘ The Texts of the Second Assess- 
ment Period.” The references, unless otherwise specified, are to the quota lists. 


106 See A. T. L., II, pp. 71-72. 

1°? Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 138, note 2, writes “ Auch die im Chalkisdekret ge- 
nannten éévo. in Chalkis konnen keine athenischen Kleruchen sein, wie man mit Recht allgemein 
annimmt.” He gives a reference to Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, XVI (1920), pp. 193-196 [Nesselhauf 
says pp. 396 ff.], whose views on these ¢évo: are indeed strange. The situation of the Chalkidian 
klerouchs is similar to that of the klerouchs in Salamis (J. G., I*, 1) ; see Wade-Gery, Cl. Quart., 
XL (1946), pp. 101-104. 


454 summer 
454/3 

453 spring 
453 summer 


452 spring 
452 late spring 


452 early summer 


452 summer 
451 spring 
451 spring 
451 summer 
451/0 


450 spring 
450 spring 


450 late spring 
450 summer 
450 midsummer 


450 summer 
450 summer 


450 summer 


450 autumn 
450 autumn 


450/49 
450/49 
450/49 winter 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Transfer of the treasury from Delos to 
Athens 

Erythrai and Miletos (and Latmos and 
Myous) in revolt 

Payment of tribute in Athens 

Boutheia the centre for loyal Erythraians 

Milesians in Leros and Teichioussa loyal 

Fleet in Karic waters, collects arrears 

Payment of tribute 

Boutheia remains loyal, but pays late 

Latmos recovered and pays late 

Erythrai recovered; Athenian Regula- 
tions for Erythrai 

Miletos (and Myous) recovered 

Return of Kimon 

Payment of tribute 

Five Years’ Truce 

Sigeion threatened 


Payment of tribute 

Kimon’s campaign to Kypros; tribute 
collected from Karic cities 

60 ships sail to Egypt 

Death of Kimon 

Panathenaia; reassessment; commuta- 
tions from ships to money 

Victories in Kypros 

Klerouchy to Naxos ( [lowering of 
tribute] ) 

Klerouchy to Andros (lowering of 
tribute) 

Return of fleet from Kypros and Egypt 

Klerouchy to Lemnos (lowering of 
tribute) 

Trouble in Kolophon 

Regulations for Miletos 

Fighting in Thrace 


List 1 
Absence from List 1 


List 1 

1, V, 19 

1, VI, 19-22 
y a 

List 2 

\ i 

ye 
D10 


3, IT, 28-30 
Thue. I, 112, 1 
List 3 

Thue. I, 112, 1 


I.G., I’, 32 + Hesperia, 
V (1936), pp. 360-362 


List 4 

Thue. I, 112, 2 
4,V 

Thuc. I, 112, 3 
Thue. I, 112, 4 


[A2]; Insular payments 


in Period IT 
Thue. I, 112, 4 


Paus. I, 27, 5; Plut. 
Pericles, 11, 5 
Plut. Pericles, 11, 5; 


5. IV, 22 
Thue. I, 112, 4 
5, IV, 40-41 


Absence from Period II 


D11 


Thrakian absences from 
Period II (e.g., Ar- 
gilos) 


449 winter 
449 spring 


449 spring 
449 late spring 


449 late spring 
449 late spring 
449 early summer 


449 summer 
449 midsummer 


449/8 
448 spring 
448/7 


448/7 winter 
448/7 winter 


447 spring 
447 spring 


447 early summer 
447 summer 
447/6 winter 
447/6 winter 
447/6 


447 /6 
447/6 


446 spring 
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Negotiations for peace with Persia 


Payment of tribute; many partial pay- List 5 
ments 5, I-IV 

Peace of Kallias 

Congress Decree, which declares tribute D12 


moratorium, requires completion of 
current dues 


Late payments of tribute a; ¥ 

Failure of Congress 

Papyrus Decree, which reimposes tribute D13 
beginning in 448/7 

Sacred War: Spartan attack Thue. I, 112, 5 

Panathenaic payment of 5000 T. to D13 
Athena 

Decree of Klearchos D14 

Tribute moratorium No List 6 


Fighting in the Chersonese and in Thrace Plut. Pericles, 19, 1; 
Hel. and Th. absences 
from List 7 


Officer at Eion receives 1 T. from Abdera 8, I, 105 

Officer at Tenedos receives money from Partial payments in List 
Hel. cities 7 (balances ) 

Decree of Kleinias D7 

Payment of tribute resumed; many par- List 7 


tial payments, some through recalci- 
trance, some through payments in the 


field 
Application of D7 7, IV, 31-39 
Sacred War: Athenian reprisal Thue. I, 112, 5 
Berge recovered by force based at Eion 8, I, 93 
Fighting in the Chersonese, money raised Partial payments in List 8 
Klerouchies to Imbros and the Cherso- 8, I, 91, 97, 100; 
nese; Chersonese syntely breaks up 8, II, 112 
(lowering of tributes ) 
Colony to Brea I.G., I’, 45 + Hesperia, 


XIV (1945), pp. 86-87 

Klerouchies to Chalkis and Eretria, led Diod. XI, 88, 3; Paus. 
by Tolmides L253 

Payment of tribute List 8 

Strict application of D7 List 8, appendix 
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446 spring Battle of Chaironeia 

446 spring Battle of Koroneia 

446 Treaty with Kolophon 

446 Colony to Kolophon 
(lowering of tributes) 

446 Colony to Erythrai 


(lowering of tributes) 


446 early summer Revolt of Euboia 
446 summer Revolt of Megara 
446 summer Spartan invasion of Attica 
446 midsummer Panathenaia; reassessment 


446/5 Reduction of Euboia 

446/5 Colony to Hestiaia 

446/5 Treaty with Eretria 

446/5 Treaty with Chalkis 

446/5 Additional klerouchs to Chalkis 


[and Eretria] (lowering of tributes) 


446/5 autumnor Thirty Years’ Peace 
winter 


Thuc. I, 113, 1 

Thuc. I, 113, 2 

D15 

D15; 9, I, 10 (Kolo- 

phon), 13 (Lebedos) ; 

absence of Dioseritai 
from Period III 


I. G., 1°, 396 
i; Ghar 8, hae 
( Hairai) 


Thue. I, 114, 1 

Thuc. I, 114, 1 

Thue. I, 114, 2 

[A3] 

Thue. I, 114, 3 

Thue. I, 114, 3; disap- 

pearance from quota 

lists 

D16 

D17 

T1 (Aelian) ;T33 (schol. 

Aristoph.) ; D17; Per- 

iod IV (absence from 
Period IIT) 

Thuc. I, 115, 1 


CHAPTER IX 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 


1. To THE END oF THE SAMIAN WAR 


The Thirty Years’ Peace was in its fourteenth year when the Spartan ekklesia, 
in the late summer or the autumn of 432 (Thucydides, I, 87, 6),* voted that Athens 
had broken its terms, and in its fifteenth when the Thebans attacked Plataia, at the 
beginning of the spring of 431 (Thucydides, II, 2, 1). It was therefore sworn in the 
autumn or winter, 446/5. The embarrassing moment when Athens had had to face 
not only the loss of Megara and the revolt of Euboia, but also an invasion of Attica 
by the Peloponnesian army, had passed. The Spartan king had taken the Pelopon- 
nesians home and Athens had been able to deal with Euboia at her leisure. There can 
be little doubt that Sparta’s failure to press her advantage had saved Athens from a 
very serious situation. If Perikles had had to stay and defend Attica, he might well 
have lost Euboia;* and the remoter consequences can hardly be calculated. The 
Spartan king was thought to have been bribed, and he and his principal adviser both 
had to leave Sparta.’ But the critical moment was past, no recriminations could 
recapture it, and perhaps the more responsible Spartans did not regret this. At all 
events, when the peace negotiations began Euboia was safely in Athens’ hands and 
the maritime empire was secure.* The assessment of 446 was also no doubt completed 


1 The exact date of this decision is notoriously uncertain; Gomme gives an impartial statement 
in his note on I, 125, 2 (Commentary, I, pp. 420-425). If the numeral é&r» be retained in Thu- 
cydides, II, 2, 1, then the decision can hardly have been taken before November, 432, and Wade- 
Gery has argued that this is feasible (J. H. S., LIII [1933], pp. 135-136). Gomme, chiefly because 
of Thucydides’ words in I, 125, 2, would correct éxrw to dexdrw and place the decision in August. 
The peace was sworn, then, later than August or else later than November in 446. Since it followed 
“not long after” (od woAAG torepov, I, 115, 1) the Athenian subjection of Euboia, later than 
November seems rather late, but not perhaps impossible since there was much to discuss. 

* Thucydides says (I, 114) that Perikles had taken his army to Euboia when he was recalled 
by the news from Megara and the threatened invasion. The Spartan king, however, did not advance 
beyond Eleusis and Thria (cf. II, 21, 1), and Perikles was able to return and complete the conquest 
of Euboia. 

® Thucydides, II, 21, 1; V, 16, 3; Strabo, VI, 1, 14; Plutarch, Pericles, 22-23. 

*The importance to Athens of Euboia scarcely needs stating; see Thucydides, VIII, 96, and 
D17, lines 76-79. With Central Greece lost, the Euripos became the frontier between peninsular 
Greece and the maritime empire. In J. G., I*, 40, lines 19-24 (very soon after the Thirty Years’ 
Peace), Athens regulated the sea route between Chalkis and Oropos, with no land alternative; from 
Chalkis to Hestiaia alternative routes were possible, by sea or land. We offer several new readings 
in the text and, quite tentatively, suggest restorations with a stoichedon line of 36 letters: 

e[av 8€ res wopOpeva ex X] 
[a]Axi8os és Opordy xp[arréafo Svo0 éBodd: dav 8] 
€ tus éys Oporé é[s] heo[riaay & éys ‘Eorailas ¢€] 
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before the negotiations opened; its generally moderate scale, and such things as the 
return of mainland possessions to Thasos, were probably accomplished facts when 
the Athenians’ envoys went to Sparta.* 

Athens had already lost Boiotia and Megara, and her whole policy in Central 
Greece had collapsed, including the Amphiktyonic alliance.* She had, further, to give 
up her acquisitions in the Peloponnese. These things touched Sparta nearly; she could 
not tolerate Athenian holdings in the Peloponnese, and it was also vital to her that she 
should control the Megarid, since this gave her land communication with Boiotia ’ 
and (perhaps more important) a frontier from which Attica could be easily invaded." 


s ‘Opordy ropOpeta mp[arrécbo Spaxpyév- div 8] 
€ nis x Xadxidos és he[oriaay réura mparr] 
[é]a90 rérrapas 6Bodds. 
On the significance of Euboia see Westlake, Cl. Rev., LXII (1948), pp. 2-5, with a reference to 
the inscription in note 2 on p. 4. After 411 Chalkis changed the picture totally by bridging the 
Euripos (Diodoros, XIII, 47, 3-5). Just before the crisis, Tolmides’ klerouchs were no doubt 
intended to cut the communication between Euboia and Boiotia (see above, p. 294); perhaps they 
also served to cover Perikles’ first landing, his evacuation, and his second landing, in 446 (Thu- 
cydides, I, 114; and for the difficulty of such operations, IV, 10). 
® Diodoros, XII, 7, names these negotiators as Kallias and Chares; see above, p. 276. That they 
went to Sparta may perhaps be inferred from Andokides, III, 6. We assume that the assessment 
was completed at the Panathenaia (i. ¢., in August). Whether this was the Panathenaia at which 
Phrynis won his first victory (schol. Aristophanes, Clouds, 971, éri KadArCuay>ov?) we need not 
seek to determine, but even if it was it can hardly have been the Panathenaia for which Perikles 
introduced his Panathenaic decree and himself served as athlothetes (see below, note 32). The 
earlier date for the Spartan decision in 432 is also August (see note 1 above), and Thucydides says 
that the peace was then still in its fourteenth year (I, 87, 6). This does not quite formally exclude 
the possibility that the peace was sworn before the Panathenaia but it makes it unlikely; and unless 
we change Thucydides’ éxrw in II, 2, 1, it completely excludes it. Our own belief (without prejudice 
to the date of the Spartan decision in 432) is that the assessment was in August, 446, and preceded 
the final settlements with Euboia and Chalkis, the Euboian tributes being reserved for individual 
consideration (D16, lines 11-12, D17, lines 26-27), and that both of these operations preceded the 
negotiations with Sparta. 
°1.G., I?, 26 as restored in S. E.G., X, 18; see Meritt, A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 312-314, 
and above, note 21 on p. 279. Athens’ Amphiktyonic policy may be traced from the original oath 
against the medizers in 479 (Herodotos, VII, 132; see above, p. 105), through Themistokles’ 
resistance to the medizers’ expulsion (Plutarch, Themistocles, 20, 3-4, perhaps in 478) and the 
Skyros episode (Plutarch, Cimon, 8, 4, and Theseus, 36, 1, in 476/5), to the alliance of 458 
(S. EB. G., X, 18) and the noticeable Amphiktyonic tinge in the phraseology of the Congress Decree 
of 449 (D12; note the names “Iwvas, Awpteis, Bowwtiay, Pwxida, Aoxpav, Oiraiovs cai roy MaAéa koArov, 
PGuiras "Ayavov's, Geogado's). The Spartan action at Delphi in the same year was no doubt directed 
against this policy (see above, p. 280). Athens’ rejoinder in 447 (see above, pp. 178-179 with note 
65) will have become ineffective after the loss of Boiotia; Thucydides, I, 118, 3; II, 54, 4; III, 92 
and 101, 1. An echo of all this may be detected in the tribal name Amphiktyonis at Thouria; 
Diodoros, XII, 11, 3 (cf. Ehrenberg, A.J. P., LXIX [1948], pp. 157-159). 
* This is why the prospect of an Athenian recovery of the Megarid seemed dangerous to the 
Thebans ; Thucydides, IV, 72, 1: ot« dAAorplov dyros roi Kwdvvov. 
* Contrast the situation in 458; Thucydides, I, 107, 3: d¥co8ds re yap 4 Tepaveta xal ebpovpeiro 
aici trd ’AOnvaiwy. 
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But this was enough for Spartan realists. Athens was now amenable to pressure. 
To disable her seriously would produce a radical change in the equilibrium of Greece, 
and any such change was unwelcome to the lethargy or caution which the helot system 
bred in Sparta. It is hard to doubt that the ring of revolts which faced Athens in 446 
had been concerted (cf. especially Thucydides, I, 113, 2) and that Sparta had promised 
her support; but Euboia was not the first nor the last to be disappointed in the hope 
that such support would be sustained and effective.* 

Sparta, then, left the Athenians free to deal with Euboia, and the rest of the 
Empire, as they thought fit. An exception was made of Aigina, which Athens had 
conquered in the course of the foregoing war; it was expressly stipulated that Aigina 
should be “ autonomous.” ** We may conceive this clause as phrased like part of a 
clause in the Peace of Nikias, about certain cities which Sparta handed over to Athens 
in 421; ** Aigina was to continue to pay her tribute and so long as she did was to be 
autonomous. Aigina had made a partial payment in 449, and probably none at all in 
477 and 446 (see above, pp. 38-39 and 57-58), and had no doubt been counting on 
Spartan support for this attitude. We imagine the arrears were not demanded.”* But 
she paid with regularity henceforth, and thus (tacitly or perhaps even explicitly ?) 
Sparta conceded to Athens the right to continue the collection of tribute, though the 
Persian war was ended. 

In 432, when Athens had in some way violated Aigina’s autonomy, Sparta first 
demanded that it be respected and then followed this up with a more general demand 
that autonomy be granted to the whole alliance. Perikles replied (1, 144, 2): “ We 
shall allow autonomy to the cities, if we were allowing them autonomy when we made 
the peace.” He contends, evidently, that while the peace had stipulated autonomy for 
Aigina it had not done so for the cities in general. He can hardly be wrong about the 
fact. The process which Thucydides calls douleia (or doulosis), “ subjection,” * had 


° Cf. Thucydides, V, 111, 1 (the Athenians answer the Melian suggestion of Spartan support) : 
ob8’ dwrd yuds warore woAopkias "A@nvain &’ dAAwv doBov drexwpnoav. 

*© The Aiginetans complain in 432: ot« eva: abrévopor xara ras orovdds (Thucydides, I, 67, 2; 
cf. I, 139, 1 and 140, 3). The grievance was probably recent, i. e., Athens had lately established a 
garrison or the like; see below, p. 320. 

™ Thucydides, V, 18, 5 (T1134): ras 8 wéAas depoticas tov dopov roy éx’ "Apwreidov abrovopous 
eva. For Aigina it would be roy twapyovra gddpov, or the like. The further stipulations may also 
perhaps have applied to Aigina: the cities are not to join the Spartan alliance at all, nor the Athenian 
except voluntarily, and so long as they pay the tribute (drod8dvrwv roy ddépov) they are not to be 
molested. 

** That is, for 448/7 and 447/6. No doubt the complement for 450/49 had been extracted. 

** Thucydides, I, 140, 3: of 8 reAevraio: ofS ijxovres xai tods “EAAyvas xpoayopeiovew abrovdnovs 
aépévar. “ The Hellenes” here, as often, means the members of Athens’ Confederacy or Empire; 
see above, note 12 on p. 97. 

™ Aovdda or SovAwors: “ subjection” rather than “enslavement,” which is andrapodismos 
(dv8parosepnes). Eion, for example, had been enslaved but Naxos subjected (I, 98, 1 and 4 
[T109]). See the discussion, pp. 155-157. 
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begun with Naxos in 470 and had gone on steadily, culminating with Chalkis and 
Eretria in 446 (see above, p. 297), and although their reduction was the last thing 
Athens had accomplished before starting to negotiate the peace, Sparta had made no 
protest or had at least not stipulated that the subject cities should have their autonomy 
restored. Sparta, indeed, had in the Thirty Years’ Peace tacitly recognized the fact 
of the Athenian Empire. 

The peace divided Greece into two grand alliances. Cities already affiliated to 
one or the other might not change sides.** Argos belonged to neither and sometimes 
felt her possible isolation to be alarming.** She had made her own Thirty Years’ 
Peace with Sparta in 451, about the same time as Kimon’s Five Years’ Truce between 
Sparta and Athens (Thucydides, V, 14, 4 and 28, 2), but does not seem to have felt 
easy about it. Rather more than a year later, when Kallias was negotiating with the 
Persians, Argive envoys also arrived to ascertain how the credit of Argos stood at 
Sousa (Herodotos, VII, 151), and now, about four years later again, Argos sought 
to be admitted as a third party to this Thirty Years’ Peace between Sparta and Athens. 
This could not please Sparta, who did not wish her treaties with these two formidable 
ex-enemies to expire together; it was provided therefore that Argos’ existing treaty 
with Sparta should stand, and that she might enter into any treaty or alliance she 
chose with Athens.” Nothing came of this, for Athens was in no position to intrigue 
in the Peloponnese or anywhere in the Greek peninsula; and the Peace of Kallias had 
limited her activity in Asia Minor. Two fields were open to her energies, the west 
and the north. 

In the west, Athens had held Naupaktos since 461, and the peace did not require 
her to surrender her interest there. Tolmides in 457 and Perikles in 454 had attempted 
to consolidate Athenian influence in the Korinthian Gulf. In 458/7 Athens made a 
treaty with Egesta in Sicily,** and sometime probably between 450 and 446 Kallias 


*® The Kerkyran who seeks to persuade Athens to accept the Kerkyran alliance says (I, 35, 1): 
Advoere 58 ob88 ris Aaxedapoviwy orovdas Sexdpmevor jpds pyderépwv dvras Evppdyovs* apyrar yap éy avrais, 
rav ‘EAAnvidwr rodewv ris pndapod Evpyayed, éLeivar wap’ dworepovs dy dpéoxyra eAOeiv. Cf. I, 40, 2 (the 
Korinthian reply): epyrat év rais orovéais e£eivar wap’ drordpous tis BovAerar trav dypddwy roAcwy édGeiv. 
The treaty, then, included lists of the allies of each party, and these allies were bound not to change 
sides. This clause probably explains an apparent contradiction between Perikles and the Megarians. 
Perikles (I, 144, 2) says that the peace did not forbid his exclusion of Megara from market and 
harbours any more than it forbade the Spartan practice of xenelasia, and he can hardly be wrong 
on the fact. But the Megarians had complained that their exclusion was contrary to the peace 
(1, 67, 4: dpyeoPac -- — mapa ras orovdas). Perikles speaks of the letter, the Megarians of the 
spirit ; the exclusion was an attempt to entice Megara out of the Spartan alliance into the Athenian. 

© Cf. Thucydides, V, 40, 1: &Sacay pi) povwHior. This was in 420, but the problem was con- 
stantly recurring. 

*7 Pausanias, V, 23, 4; cf. Thucydides, V, 40, 2. 

18 7.G., I*, 19, as republished by Woodhead, Hesperia, XVII (1948), pp. 58-59; cf. S.E.G., 
X,7. Woodhead follows Raubitschek in reading the archon’s name as [hd] pov instead of ["Apior Joy, 
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the Treaty-Maker arranged “ perpetual ” alliances with Rhegion and with Leontinoi 
(see above, pp. 276-277 with note 9). The Athenian support of New Sybaris, of which 
we have evidence in coins which antedate the founding of Thouria, no doubt also 
belongs to the period before the crisis of 446.*° Most of this activity was nullified by 
that crisis, which deprived Athens of her port at Pegai and of all her influence on the 
shores of the Korinthian Gulf except at Naupaktos. Kallias’ two treaties, although 
“ perpetual,” are deemed to require renewal in 433. Only in the region of Sybaris have 
we evidence that the activity was maintained, by the founding under Athenian aus- 
pices of the Panhellenic colony at Thouria, in 443/2,” and this foundation was of a 
kind which could not make Korinth uneasy. On the whole, between 446 and 433, 
Athens treated Korinth’s western pretentions with respect. 

In the north Athens had a free hand, and could act as champion of Greeks 
against the Thrakians. In 447 she had undertaken two operations against Thrace, 
in the Chersonese and on the Strymon.** The former led, that same year, to the con- 
solidation of the Thrakian Chersonese and the establishment of Athenian klerouchs 
(or colonists?), and Plutarch tells us that this action was welcomed by the Greeks 
who lived there and who had been unable to hold their own against the Thrakians 
(Pericles, 19, 1 [T97a]). The quota lists of Period II suggest that the situation had 
been similar at the Strymon mouth. Argilos is probably absent throughout the period 
(i. e., 450-446) and this no doubt indicates trouble. There is an officer at Eion (on 
the Strymon) who receives part of the local tribute, as the officer at Tenedos (near 
the Chersonese) does; these are, we may be sure, both military commanders, and the 
tribute which they receive is for expenses of their campaigns.” The outcome of the 


** The coins are those in Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 85 (“ circ. B.C. 443,” but the date depends 
on the historical interpretation). See J.H.S., LII (1932), p. 217, note 49, where Wade-Gery 
writes “ probably in 446-5”; it now seems to us more likely that the project was conceived before 
the crisis of 446. Cf. Ehrenberg, 4.J.P., LXIX (1948), pp. 149-170. 

*0 See Wade-Gery, J. H. S., LII (1932), pp. 215-219, whose view needs certain modifications. 
The idea of “ relentless pressure” on Korinth requires that the treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi 
be dated after 446 (p. 216, note 43) and that the Akarnanian alliance be dated before Sybota 
(Wade-Gery himself argues against this latter, p. 216, note 45); for New Sybaris see note 19 
above. The likeness between the Panhellenic Congress Decree and the Panhellenic Thouria is closer 
than he allows; see, e. g., note 6 above. We think, then, that between 446 and 433 Athens avoided 
overt provocation of Korinth, and that the project at Thouria looked to something like the same 
supporting opinion as the Congress Decree had done. In the main, however, we agree that the 
plan for Thouria was strongly coloured by the opposition to Perikles, which (as in Plutarch, 
Pericles, 12, 1 [T96]) took an ebxperis mpddacis at its face value and countered Perikles’ real 
intention. 

1 See above, pp. 59-61. 

*? See above, pp. 59-61. We believe that not only the talent from Abdera which is expressly 
stated to have been paid to an officer was so paid, but also the balance of the partial payments of, 
e. g., Thasos and Galepsos. Akanthos seems to be completely absent from Lists 7 and 8 and perhaps 
supplied troops. 
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Strymon campaign was, no doubt, the colony at Brea. This is barely mentioned in 
our literary evidence, but the second half of the decree which authorized the founda- 
tion is extant on marble,” and we believe that it is rightly attributed to the year 
447/6."% Nothing is heard of the colony later and it was perhaps incorporated in the 
more ambitious colony of Amphipolis,” in 437/6. The defense of Brea was provided 
for in certain Regulations, syngraphai (€vyypadai), which had been laid down for 
the “ cities Thraceward ” shortly before the despatch of the colony (T78c) ;* those 
cities were charged to defend the colony if it was attacked. 

The programme of colonies, to Asia Minor “ as well as to Thrace, was part of 
the consolidation of Athens’ imperial status, that position which Perikles and his 
imitator Kleon called her “ despotism ” (tupavvis dpyy).** Though this was a source 
of pride to some,” it encountered lively opposition in Athens, which was more or less 
silenced by the ostracism of Perikles’ rival, Thoukydides the son of Melesias, in 443 
B.C. The main issue had been Perikles’ building programme and the expenditure 
on it of the Akropolis fund which was comprised mostly of accumulated tribute.” 
The ostracism freed Perikles’ hands, and he planned to make of the Great Pana- 
thenaia of 442 a demonstration that Athens was the centre of the civilized world; his 
“ Panathenaic Decree” devoted special attention to the musical programme, and he 
himself served as athlothetes (Master of Ceremonies ).** It was perhaps with a view 
to keeping this celebration clear of business that the assessment which was due in 
442 was advanced to 443, the summer immediately following the ostracism. The first 
two quota lists of this assessment period, Lists 12 and 13, are exceptionally well pre- 
served. They are very methodical (showing for the first time a formal grouping into 
tribute districts) but are not in any way exorbitant. It has been suggested that 
Marathesion was now first included and that this was an affront to Samos; this is 


28 Tod, Greek Hist. Inser., I*, no, 44, It is no doubt the same as the settlement of 1000 men 
which, Plutarch says (Pericles, 11, 5 [T96]), Perikles sent to settle among the Bisaltai. Hesychios, 
s.U. Bpéa, quotes Kratinos as mentioning the colony to Brea. This quotation could be from his 
Thrakian Women of probably 442, but it is not impossible that Kparivos is an error for Kparepos, 
and, if so, Krateros will have quoted the decree; see above, notes 49 and 63 on pp. 286 and 288. 

*4 For the date and for further discussion of the colony see above, pp. 286-288 with note 49. 

*° 7. ¢., it was one of the ovveyyus ¢povpa of Diodoros, XII, 32, 3. Its fate is not recorded 
among the Strymonian calamities in schol. Aischines, II, 34 (quoted above, p. 170). 

*6 See above, pp. 146-147. 

*7 See above, pp. 282-284. 

28 Thucydides, II, 63, 2; ITI, 37, 2. 

*® Perikles says, to all: r@ trpwperm dxd rod dpyev, Grep Gravres dyddAcobe (II, 63, 1; cf. 64, 3, 
where Athens’ title to glory is, ‘EAAjvew te dre "EAAqves tAciotwy 81 ipéaper). 

8° Wade-Gery, J. H. S., LIT (1932), p. 206. 

" See below, pp. 337-341. 

*? Plutarch, Pericles, 13, 11; the quotation in 13, 10 from Kratinos’ Thrakian Women probably 
determines the date. It is inconceivable that Perikles could have found the leisure for this in 446 
(see note 5 above). 
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very possible, although such an interpretation is not inevitable. Whether or no, in 
the Samian War which broke out very soon after, the Samian rebels appear to have 
seized and held both Marathesion and Priene.“ 

The demilitarizing of Ionia (cf. especially Thucydides, ITI, 33, 2) required that 
internal peace be maintained in the Empire. When therefore in 441 war broke out 
between Samos and Miletos, the Samians, who were winning, were called to order 
by Athens. Not only had Samos not been demilitarized, she was one of the three 
allies who had kept their fleets in commission; indeed, she was perhaps the one whose 
energies most nearly matched Athens’ own.” At the instance of certain Samian 
democrats the Athenians established democracy in Samos, posted a garrison in the 
island, and, taking 100 hostages, deposited them with the new klerouchs in Lemnos. 
This was high-handed behaviour and provoked a crisis which endangered Athens’ 
whole position. Both Persia and Sparta were tempted to denounce their treaties, but 
neither actually did so; Samos had to face Athens virtually single-handed, supported 
only by Byzantion, and the issue was now only a matter of time. Samos submitted 
after a nine months’ siege, early in 439, and the treaty was sworn soon after mid- 
summer. She did not become tributary, but she lost her fleet and had to pay a heavy 
indemnity of 1300 talents in 26 annual payments of 50 talents.** Athens remained at 
peace with both Sparta and Persia. The Athenian garrison in Samos was captured 
early in the war and handed over to the satrap of Sardis, who may have been pre- 
pared to contend that such troops constituted a breach of treaty. Presumably, when 


*8 Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 48 with note 4. Marathesion does not actually appear 
before List 13; the restoration of the name in List 12 is virtually certain, and it is possible that 
it stood in Lists 9-11 also. We have suggested (above, p. 22) that, like Isinda and Pygela, it had 
until then paid through Ephesos, but it is quite conceivable that it had been Samian (see Strabo, 
XIV, 1, 20, quoted in the Gazetteer, s. v. IvyeAjs). 

** Marathesion and Priene are both absent from the full panel in List 15, i. ¢., during the 
siege of Samos. 

%* Samos seems to have participated with enthusiasm in the Eurymedon and Egyptian cam- 
paigns; see the monuments to Maiandrios (Peek, Harv. Stud. Cl. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I [1940], 
p. 120) and Hegesagoras (above, note 37 on p. 253). The absence of comparable monuments in 
other allied cities may be partly an accident of excavation. In Thucydides, VI, 76, 3 (T137a) 
Hermokrates names the two main charges which Athens brought against her allies as Auroerparia 
and ér’ GAAyAovs orparevew, Which may be roughly paraphrased as “ too little energy or too much”; 
Samos is the chief example of the second. 

** For the terms of her oath see D18, lines 15-21; for the financial settlement see below, pp. 
334-335. The primary narrative of the Samian War is in Thucydides, I, 115-117; the casus belli 
was the claims of Miletos and Samos to Priene. The primary documents are the statement of 
expenses of the war (J. G., I?, 293 = Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., 1°, no. 50; both are superseded by 
Meritt’s text in A.J. P., LV [1934], pp. 365-366) and the treaty made after Samos’ surrender 
(D18). The projected Peloponnesian support is recorded in Thucydides, I, 40, 5 and 41, 2, where 
the Korinthian speaker claims that Korinth was decisive in preventing it. No doubt Megara had 
wished to support Byzantion. 
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Persia decided not to break with the Athenians these troops were returned to Athens.” 

The Samian War no doubt strengthened Perikles’ position. Coming on top of 
the ostracism of Thoukydides it virtually silenced opposition. But Perikles was un- 
questionably aware that goodwill is an important asset, and the crisis had shown 
weakness as well as strength in Athens’ position. Her treaties had proved just strong 
enough to prevent the Persian-Spartan-Ionian coalition, but only just; there had 
been little margin of goodwill. The weakness of the peace with Persia was that 
Athens was no longer the protector of Greece against the Asiatic barbarian; instead, 
Persia could now champion Greeks against Athens.** The barbarians of Europe 
remained, and the enterprises of the next few years are directed to them. Perikles’ 
expedition into the Euxine Sea perhaps belongs here, although we are inclined to place 
it considerably earlier.” More certain is the founding of Amphipolis in Thrace, 
in 437/6. 

2. AMPHIPOLIS 


In the year 437/6 Athens at last achieved the foundation of a colony at the spot 
where the Strymon could be bridged ; the founder was Hagnon (Theramenes’ father)“ 
and the new city was named Amphipolis. It was evidently meant to be an important 
city with large territory and population; it may have absorbed the earlier colony at 
Brea, and the reduction in the tribute of Argilos “* suggests that much Argilian terri- 
tory was incorporated. The Athenian element was comparatively small, the majority 
were Greeks from the neighbouring cities. The foundation was resented by Argilos,“* 


87 See above, note 15 on p. 143. The peace had named the King’s boundaries (T80d), and the 
contention that Samos lay within the demilitarized zone could hardly have been upheld; but it might 
have been advanced. 

5* This was eventually to prove fatal; Thucydides, II, 65, 12. 

** A few small Karian communities are dropped in 440/39 and more in the assessment of 438 
(altogether about forty), when the Karic and Ionic districts are once more, and permanently, com- 
bined into one; see above, pp. 212-213 with note 79. 

*° Plutarch, Pericles, 20, 1-2 (T97b) ; see above, pp. 114-117. 

*t The founder of Amphipolis was Hagnon son of Nikias ; Thucydides, IV, 102, 3. Theramenes 
and his father Hagnon were of the deme Steiria; schol. Aristophanes, Frogs, 541. The identity 
of these two Hagnons was always likely and a papyrus of Kratinos’ Ploutoi now shows that Nikias’ 
son was indeed a Steirian; D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, I (The Loeb Classical Library, 
London and Cambridge, Mass., 1942), no. 38, lines 29-38 (p. 200). 

*? Argilos paid 1 talent in 438/7, the same as she had paid ever since 446/5. After that her 
record is sketchy; she pays 1000 drachmai in 433/2, 430/29, and 429/8, and is absent from the full 
Thrakian panel in 435/4 and 432/1. 

*® Thucydides, IV, 106, 1: Bpaxi pév ’AOnvaiwy eusroditedov, rd 88 wAdov Evupexrov. Cf. IV, 103, 
3-4: "ApytAiwy re ey abri oixnropes -—— Kal dAdo and rovs euxodtrevovras oddy ext (Argilians). See 
also Diodoros, XII, 32, 3: cvwixiay "Apdlrodw, cai Trav oixyTépwv ods piv ex Trav mwodutav KaréAckay, 
ovs 8 ex rav aiveyyus dpovpioy. The word ovvoixioas is used also by schol. Aischines, II, 34. 

** Thucydides, IV, 103, 4: of ApyiAut, éyy’s re rpocomoivres xai aici wore trois "AOnvaios dvres 
tromro Kai émBovActovres tH xwpiw. The word trorro has perhaps an active sense, “they were 
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but in general it was no doubt welcome to the Greek cities to have this position so 
strongly held against the Thrakians. For Athens, Amphipolis was of use in many 
ways. It commanded the only crossing of the Strymon and so all lateral communica- 
tion along the Thrakian coast; particularly, it prevented any Greeks of the peninsula 
from approaching the Hellespont by land (Thucydides, IV, 108, 1). It was one of 
Athens’ most important sources of ship-timber (IV, 108, 1; cf. Herodotos, V, 23, 2). 
It was also, Thucydides says, a source of revenue to Athens, though we do not know 
exactly how.“ But above all, its prestige value was enormous, and its loss some twelve 
years later was correspondingly fatal. 

Thucydides speaks of the site of Amphipolis as Thrakian, and specifically Edo- 
nian, and gives the name Thrace to the country immediately east of the city.** On the 
west, however, the Makedonian kingdom had for some time past extended to the 
lower Strymon.”’ The colony thus lay on the frontier between the two peoples and 
was no doubt intended as a focus of Athenian influence on both kingdoms. Thucydides 
seems to have thought the Thrakian power the more formidable,“ and we may there- 
fore begin with the Odrysians, their dominant race. 

The Odrysian homeland was in the Bulgarian plain, not far from the Black Sea; 
Dareios passed through the Odrysian country on his way to the Danube.” Teres, 


suspicious of the Athenian element” (cf. I, 90, 2), but the converse was no doubt true. For the 
irregularity of Argilos’ tribute payments see note 42 above and the Register, s.v. ‘ApyiAcot. 

** Thucydides, IV, 108, 1: 4 modus abrois jv apéAmos EtAwv re vavraynolpov Tommy Kal xpnuaTwv 
mpooddsw. Amphipolis never paid tribute, and, as a colony, was an independent city, in alliance with 
Athens. The alliance and the state of war combine to justify the presence of a strategos with troops 
(IV, 104, 4 and 106, 2), and Amphipolis may have made voluntary contributions to the cost of war, 
as the Athenians had done (Thucydides, III, 19 [T125]). But the reference (in IV, 108, 1) may 
be to mining property which was Athenian domain, and from the rental on which considerable 
revenue came in to the public treasury. Thucydides is known to have held a concession (perdAAwv 
épyacias, IV, 105, 1) in this area. 

**T, 100, 3; IV, 102, 3; 105, 1; cf. 107, 3 (Myrkinos is "H8wvxy rodcs). The Odrysians’ power, 
however, perhaps did not here extend west of the Nestos river though further north they reached 
the upper Strymon (II, 97, 1-2). 

** Thucydides, II, 99, 3-4: Alexandros I and his ancestors conquered Mygdonia between Axios 
and Strymon (an unusually wide extension for Mygdonia); II, 99, 6: these early Makedonians 
conquered, and their descendants still hold, Anthemous and Grestonia and Bisaltia. Bisaltia appears 
to be on the right bank of the lower Strymon, from Argilos (Herodotos, VII, 115, 1) up to Berge 
and Herakleia (Strabo, VII, frag. 36 Loeb, who says, however, that the Strymon divides, d:aupet 
or dvappe, the Bisaltian land; so this passage cannot be used to fix Berge to the right bank of the 
river). In 479 its king was still a Thrakian (Herodotos, VIII, 116, 1). 

** TI, 97, 5: “ Of all the kingdoms between the Adriatic and Black Sea, the Thrakian was the 
wealthiest and most prosperous, though in military power and size of army it came a long way 
second to the Skythian.”” Makedon could not offer resistance to the Thrakian invasion (II, 100, 1 
and 101, 1). 

*° Herodotos, IV, 92; cf. Strabo, VII, frag. 47 Loeb: the Bessoi who live on the middle Hebros 
are neighbours of the Odrysai. 
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who founded their power, was allied with the Skythians (Thucydides, II, 29, 2; 
Herodotos, IV, 80, 1). His son Sitalkes ruled from Abdera to the Danube and from 
Byzantion to the Strymon (Thucydides, Il, 97, 1-2). We do not know when either 
of these began to reign; the next king, Seuthes, succeeded his uncle Sitalkes in 424. 
Some little while before the end of the century, the Odrysian fortunes declined,” but 
Seuthes at first ruled over his uncle’s whole kingdom, and raised the tribute to its 
highest figure, namely, gold and silver tribute to the value of 400 talents annually, 
and as much again in gifts of gold and silver.** This came from “ his whole non-Greek 
kingdom and from the Greek cities”; Thucydides unfortunately does not say how 
much from each. That tribute was taken from Greek cities of the Athenian Empire 
is indicated by a reference to the “ hereditary tribute” ([rdu 66]pov rou warprov) 
due to the Odrysian kings from the Greek cities of the Chersonese, in a treaty of 357 
B.C. between Athens and Thrace.” Tribute which was “hereditary” for the 
Odrysian kings in 357 no doubt went back to the great days of Sitalkes and Seuthes, 
and what applied to the Chersonese should a fortiori apply to the coastal cities on 
the coasts between Abdera and Byzantion. We believe that a clause in this same treaty 
provides that these coastal cities must, in 357, make payments both to Thrace and to 
Athens.** In Figure 4 (p. 312) we present the record of these cities between 454 and 
425, and the fluctuations of payment are very remarkable; no doubt these fluctuations 
are partly due to counterclaims which the Odrysian king was making. We have not 
tried to interpret these fluctuations in detail, but we observe that the startling down- 
ward plunges of Ainos and Selymbria, and the no less startling increase of Maroneia, 
are probably later than the founding of Amphipolis.” Thucydides tells us (II, 29, 1) 


°° Thucydides, IV, 101, 5. Teres’ reign belongs perhaps to the second, and Sitalkes’ to the 
third quarter of the century. Did Teres take part in the battle of Drabeskos (d¢@dpyoay --— ind 
rév Opaxdv Evurdvrwy, in 465; Thucydides, I, 100, 3)? 

*1 Xenophon, Anab., VII, 2, 32: érei ra 'O8pvcdy rpdypara évdonoe (evidently while the younger 
Seuthes was still a child). 

*? Thucydides, II, 97, 3; the gifts of textiles and the like are additional to both these items. 

537.G., Il*, 126 (Tod, Greek Hist. Inser., I, no. 151). We print lines 4-16 as T78d. 
For [ron ¢¢]pov rou warpiov see line 15. The agreement is that, so long as the Greek cities of the 
Chersonese (lines 13-14: é[v Xeppovjooe]) pay their dues both to the kings and to Athens, they shall 
be autonomous; cf. Thucydides, V, 18, 5 (T134) and Xenophon, Hell., III, 4, 25. 

** This clause (lines 4-13) provides that, if certain cities do not pay their dues to the kings, 
Athens shall see that they do; and similarly the kings, if the cities do not pay their dues to Athens. 
The editors suppose that these are not Greek cities (cf. Cloché, Rev. de Phil., XLVI [1922], p. 8, 
note 1: “Il s’agit ici de villes thraces, par opposition aux villes grecques signalées plus loin ’’) ; 
accordingly their restoration mentions phoros as due to Athens. In our text (T78d) we have 
replaced this phoros by syntaxis (line 8), and have supposed that one of the stelai in question in 
line 5 is the stele of Aristoteles (/.G., II?, 43 [Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I, no. 123]); the 
cities in question will then be probably Abdera, Dikaia, Maroneia, Samothrake (for her peraia), 
Ainos, Perinthos, Selymbria, Byzantion (see the list in Tod, op. cit., pp. 68-69). What is special 
for the Chersonese cities is that, having paid their double dues, they shall be autonomous. 

* The evidence for Period V, especially for 438/7 and 437/6 (and for 436/5 in the Helles- 
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that Sitalkes made a marriage alliance with Nymphodoros of Abdera; that down to 
431 B.C. this alliance was hostile to Athens; but that in 431 Nymphodoros was made 
an Athenian proxenos and arranged an alliance between Athens and Sitalkes. We 
may perhaps see symptoms of this: Abdera’s payments drop in the course of Period 
VI, and since Nymphodoros was then still hostile to Athens this may mean that 
Abdera was drawing away from Athens and towards Sitalkes. The alliance with 
Sitalkes is probably reflected in the assessment of 430, in which the assessments of 
the cities of the south coast are all very low indeed.“ Athens seems to have com- 
pensated herself on the east coast, where she was bound to appear in force “ and was 
consequently prepared to be less conciliatory. 

In Figure 4 we have given figures (of tribute, not of quota) for Periods I-VIT 
and IX; for Period VIII there is no evidence. For the full statement of evidence we 
must, as always, refer to the Register; here we give for the most part the presumed 
tribute assessed, and the dates are therefore in general the dates of assessment years. 
For Period V, however, we give the payments as known from the best record pre- 
served for most of these cities, that of 435/4; on the southern coast we also tabulate 
the payments for the year 432/1, which has a complete Thrakian panel. The extra 
data for Periods IV and V on the southern coast will explain themselves. Period IX 
is from A9. Figures in brackets depend on restoration; empty brackets indicate that 
the city is known to have paid but the amount is lost. The figures are talents except 
where drachmai are specified. 

As it turned out, Thrace was less important than Makedon. The alliance with 
Sitalkes seems to have lasted till his death in 424, but little came of his great invasion 
of Makedon in 429 (Thucydides, II, 95-101). It was not his pro-Athenian son 
Sadokos “ who succeeded him, but Seuthes his nephew, who had allied himself by 
marriage with Perdikkas (Thucydides, II, 101, 5-6; IV, 101, 5). Athens sought and 
probably won his friendship.” But the sensational increases in the assessments of 
the south coast in A9, just before Sitalkes’ death, perhaps indicate that Athens was 
no longer much concerned for Thrakian friendship; and even in the very moderate 


pont), is so poor that we are uncertain whether the figures of 435/4 ought to be presumed or not 
for the assessment of 438. 

°° And so, presumably, they were to pay substantial sums to Sitalkes; ob yap jw mpagac oidey 
ph &8dvra Sapa, says Thucydides (II, 97, 4), who is no doubt speaking as an individual. Compare 
the advice of Herakleides of Maroneia in Xenophon, Anab., VII, 3, 16-17. 

** The Hellespontophylakes appear first in D4 (36-40), in 426; but levies are made by military 
commanders on Hellespontine tribute from the beginning of Period VII (25, III, 42-53; 26, I, 
11-21: 27, lines 36-39). 

** Thucydides, II, 67, 2; Aristophanes, Acharnians, 141-150 (just before Sitalkes’ death). 
Sadokos was responsible for the arrest of Aristeus and his fellow envoys in 430; Thucydides, II, 
67, 2 and Herodotos, VII, 137. 

** King Philip in [Demosthenes], XII, 9 (implying that Seuthes murdered Sitalkes) ; cf. 
Xenophon, Anab., VII, 2, 31 (the younger Seuthes’ testimonial to Athens). 
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A10, more tribute is assessed on two towns of the Samothrakian peraia (Drys and 
Zone) than Samothrake had paid in 430 for herself and her peraia together. 
Amphipolis’ other neighbour was Makedon, and on Athens’ relations with Make- 
don the foundation of Amphipolis had effects of great consequence. We have seen 
(note 47 above) that Alexandros I had conquered Bisaltia, up to the west bank of 
the Strymon. One of the charges brought against Kimon in 463 was that he had 
taken bribes from Alexandros, and the grievance was probably that he had let the 
king start exploiting the silver mines on the middle Strymon.” Amphipolis, had the 
venture worked out, would have prevented further encroachment, and perhaps one 
of the early fruits of the foundation was Athens’ alliance with Perdikkas, son of 
Alexandros. Extensive remains survive of a treaty between Athens and Perdikkas, 
which is probably to be dated to this occasion.” The alliance did not last long. In the 


® The charge, Plutarch, Cimon, 14, 3. King Alexandros’ silver mines at Dysoron, Herodotos, 
V, 17, 2 (revenue of one talent a day). His coinage, Head, Hist. Num.*, pp. 219-220, and Gaebler, 
Miinzen von Makedonia, II, Plate XXVIII. Edson, Cl. Phil., XLII (1947), p. 95, note 56, notes 
that his early coins “ are direct copies of late archaic Bisaltic pieces.” 

* There was certainly an alliance between Athens and Perdikkas sometime before 433 (Thu- 
cydides, I, 57, 2: éreroAcuwro [in 433] Sippaxos rporepov wai didos dv). We hold that this has been 
in part preserved in J. G., I?, 71, an inscription which has been traditionally and, we believe, incor- 
rectly dated in 423/2. Part of the text is now published again in S. E.G., X, 86, where the date 
423/2 is still maintained. As the text has been reconstructed in S. E. G., X, with a length of line 
of 68 letters, there is no room in lines 52-54 for the name of Perdikkas’ brother Philip (iAurros 
*AXexodvdpo). This might be taken as indicating that Philip had died, and so as favouring a “ late” 
(i. €., 423/2) as against an “early” date (ca. 436) for the inscription. But the length of line is 
certainly greater than 68 letters; the space of seven letters thus allowed is clearly insufficient for 
the name and patronymic in lines 53-54, where, in fact, the final omicron of the patronymic is still 
preserved: [...°...]o (cf. J. G., I’, 71, line 79). We accept a standard line of 100 letters (sug- 
gested by Edson) and restore lines 47-53 as follows: 

47 [e8oxoev r& Bode ai rir] Beno Alavrils éxpurdveve, yvoue] orpareyév: dpyev rev [Alay Kal 

rey xouppaylay ravrev airixa ] 

48 [dda humdpyev 8 ypéow eu)ropiov "AppaB[aice xai rots youp)udxous héwep dy Kai Mep3[ixxa 

cai roils youppdyos* mepi 8 rovrov] 

49 [ywopev exoeveyxéro he Bolt "AppaBaior [xal rois xovpydy]ous> woréro 5% Kal "AppaB[aios xpos 

Tlepdixxay youppayiay xabdrep ’A] 

50 [@evaior edctoow, xai hdjrav pidos yiy[verar *AppaBaio]s wordy wal "AppaBaior dA[iav Kai 

xovppaxiav: ro 88 do€dicpa rode 7d] 

51 [» ypapparéa riv rés Bodés r]pocypddoa [mpds rd wpéreplov doédiopa. vacat 

52 [8pvvov dpyo]yres Maxe8[dvo]v+ Tep8ixxas ["AAexodvdpo,] "AAxéres “Adexodv8po, "ApyéAas II [ep- 

Sixxo, Didurmos *"AAexodvdpo, "Apivras PD] 
53 [Aéwro], MevéAaos *Adexod[v8p]o. *AyéAaos ’A[Axéro —-——]. 
The length of line of 100 letters is determined by the desirability of allowing the second decree to 
commence at the left edge of the stele ([@oyoev ré Bod& wai 16] 840.) and by the desirability of 
allowing the rubric for the Makedonian princes who swore the oath ([épyvoy dpxo|yres Maxed[dvo]v) 
also to commence at the left margin. The position of the fragments with reference to the left margin 
is thus determined, and the necessary restorations at the end of line 50 define the length of line. 
Technically, the treaty with Perdikkas (as with Arrhabaios) was one of ¢uAia xal Evppayta (cf. 
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late summer of 433, when Korinth after the battle of Sybota wished to make trouble 
for Athens, she found Perdikkas ready to help. “ Perdikkas had become hostile to 
Athens,” says Thucydides (I, 57, 2-3), “‘ though before that he had been her friend 
and ally. The alienation was due to the alliance which Athens had made with his 
brother Philip, and with Derdas; these two were making common cause against Per- 
dikkas.”” So began the long and unhappy encounter between Athens and Makedon, 
to be decided finally, just under a century after the founding of Amphipolis, on the 
field of Chaironeia. 

Symptoms of the quarrel may probably be found in the quota lists of Period VI, 
representing the assessment of 434, and in the references to that same assessment in 
the first Methone decree (D3, lines 8-9 and 31: rots wporépos Mavabevaios). There 
are many doubtful or controversial factors in this enquiry, and it will be necessary 
both to look closely at Thucydides’ narrative and to take a general survey of Per- 
dikkas’ position. It will be convenient to begin with Thucydides’ narrative of the 
events of 432 (I, 56-62). The problems of exact chronology need not detain us; the 
main bulk of the events recorded certainly falls within the year 432. We cannot 
avoid the problems of geography, which are due to three main factors: first the text 
of Thucydides (should émurrpéavres in I, 61, 4 be corrected to émi Erpépav?), next 
the question of identity of certain Athenian tributaries (Strepsaioi, Sermaioi), and 
third the uncertainty of the physical facts (was Beroia close to the sea in antiquity ?). 
All these elements of uncertainty contribute to the difficulty of understanding Thu- 


Thucydides, I, 57, 2, as quoted above), and the secretary of the Council, as restored, was the 
proper officer to look to the inscribing of it. The lower right corner of the stele, containing the 
concluding lines of the list of Makedonian princes (among them [Ilav]cavias Mayéro of the house 
of Elimiotis), has on its reverse a drafting along the margin which covers a width of about eight 
letter-spaces. This fact led Davis (A. J..A., XXX [1926], p. 187) to reject the fragment altogether 
and to assign it, along with J. G., 1°, 71b, (/. G., I, 43), to a different stele. As Davis remarked, 
“ This drafting, then, according to my restoration, should appear also on fragments a and g; and 
it does not.” But Davis was using the width of 68 letter-spaces for the stele, and he believed that 
this lower right corner fell almost directly beneath his fragment g. With a line of 100 letters there 
is no difficulty; the marginal drafting on the reverse passes comfortably by the preserved upper 
portions of the stone. There is one final test of width to be applied: the names of the Makedonian 
princes in lines 52-53 must match it, whatever it may be assumed to be on the basis of any other 
evidence. And the names must be chosen, not from the lesser houses, but from the immediate family 
of Perdikkas himself. The fact that the names of his brother Philip and his nephew Amyntas 
exactly fill out the 100 spaces otherwise required gives a strong presumption that these names are 
indeed a proper supplement and that the length of line of 100 letters is correct. Amyntas was high 
in the favour of Athens (Thucydides, II, 100, 3), and those who have dated this inscription in 
423/2 have had to assume that by that time he was not mentioned because he, as well as his father 
Philip, was dead (Geyer, in P. W., R. E., s.v. Perdikkas [2], p. 600). But they have no restoration 
for the end of line 52. In 436 Philip and Amyntas were both alive, and the restoration of their 
names is in conformity with this early date. One should note also that J. G., I?, 71 is much more 
suitable to the original treaty of 436 than to the patching up of differences which Athens had with 
Perdikkas near the close of the Archidamian War. 
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cydides’ narrative. We therefore begin by advising the reader of our opinion on these 
points. We believe that in I, 61, 4 émorpéfavres must be corrected to émi Xrpépav, and 
consequently that the Strepsaioi are spoken of in this passage; we believe that the 
Sermaioi are the people of Therme, and consequently that the Sermaioi are spoken 
of in I, 61, 2; we believe that the Thermaic Gulf has been greatly reduced in size since 
antiquity by the alluvial deposits of the Haliakmon and Axios (Vistritza and Vardar) 
and consequently that in the fifth century B.C. the Haliakmon mouth was a com- 
paratively short distance north of Beroia.™ 

In 432, the Athenians were projecting a campaign against Perdikkas, in support 
of the two rebels Philip and Derdas. Perdikkas was therefore eager to add to Athens’ 
embarrassments, and encouraged the revolt of Poteidaia and of other cities in and 
near Chalkidike. Athens consequently had two military objectives in the north, Per- 
dikkas being one, her revolted allies the other. Athens was in the act of sending 
Archestratos with a force against the former, when she got wind of the projected 
revolts and ordered him to proceed against the latter also (I, 57, 6), so that “ the fleet 
meant for the Makedonian front was sailing likewise against Poteidaia” (1, 58, 1). 
Archestratos on arrival found that Poteidaia and other cities had already revolted, 
and, judging that his force was not large enough to cope simultaneously with both 
objectives, he decided to concentrate on Makedonia, his original objective (I, 59, 2). 
Later, Athens sent reinforcements under Kallias, naming as his objectives the revolted 
allies (I, 61, 1). Kallias first joined Archestratos on the Makedonian front (I, 61, 2) 
but soon, judging that Poteidaia was more urgent, came to terms with Perdikkas 
(1, 61, 3) ; the whole force was now concentrated on Poteidaia (I, 61, 4-62, 6). This 
distinction between the two “ fronts” or “ objectives” is perhaps also indicated in 
I. G., 1°, 296, which contains the accounts of military expenditure in the year 432/1." 


*? The most controversial of these three theses is the identity of Serme and Therme; see above, 
note 123 on pp. 220-221. The Haliakmon river runs in a steep bed down to Beroia (Verria) and 
below Beroia through an alluvial plain, making a sharp turn to the south. Herodotos says that in his 
day it formed a common estuary with the Lydias which came from the north (VII, 127, 1; for further 
discussion see Oberhummer, s. vv. Lydias and Pella [3], in P. W., R. £.). For Pluygers’ correction 
émt Xrpévav in Thucydides, I, 61, 4, Gomme’s note (Commentary, I, pp. 215-218), impartial and 
inconclusive as it is, makes clear that the great desideratum of the passage is that the ywpiov men- 
tioned in the next line be specified, and Pluygers’ correction meets this desideratum. Gomme’s 
difficulties about Beroia are perhaps partly due to the sense which he gives to the words draviorayra 
& ris Maxe8ovias in I, 61, 3. We understand these words as meaning “ they abandon their campaign 
in Makedonia”’; cf. I, 139, 1 and 140, 3 (TMoredalas dravioracfa) ; II, 70, 1 (in the active) ; VII, 
48, 2 and 49, 1 (where it is similarly used of “abandoning the siege” of Syracuse); I, 105, 3 
(dvicrac$a in the same sense [desistere]). They say nothing about the direction in which the 
Athenians should march. Unless they shipped their whole force by sea, they would be bound to 
go to Beroia. 

* The latest complete text is in Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 80-83; see also S. E. G., X, 223. Lines 
2-28 record the payments for northern campaigns: the first payment is certainly [és Max ]eSoviav 
(line 5) ; the next few are restored as [és Maxe8oriay xai More 8atav] or és [Torei8aay al Maxedoviay] 
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We may call these Objective A (Perdikkas or Makedonia) and Objective B 
(Poteidaia and the other allies in revolt, ra Evvadeorara ywpia in 1, 59, 2). When 
Archestratos decides to abandon Objective B, his first action appears to be the suc- 
cessful siege of Therme (I, 61, 2) ; when Kallias decides to abandon Objective A, his 
first action appears to be an unsuccessful assault on Strepsa (1, 61, 4). It might be 
claimed that the first of these actions proves that Therme was not an Athenian ally, 
the second that Strepsa was not in Makedonia.”* This seems over-logical. Because 
Archestratos judged that Objective B was beyond his powers, this did not mean that 
he bound himself to touch no town that had once been Athenian; in a military sense 
it is clear that Therme belonged to Objective A in a way that Poteidaia did not. In 
the second case, Kallias had indeed bound himself by truce not to touch Objective A, 
so that Strepsa was surely not “ in Makedonia ” in a political sense.” But this does 
not mean that it cannot have been on the northern shore of the Thermaic Gulf. 

We come now to the general survey of Perdikkas’ position. The seat of the 
Makedonian kingdom was at Aigai (or Edessa) at the north end of Mt. Bermios, 
a northern outlier of the Olympos massif, and the next most important centre was 
perhaps Beroia at the south end of Bermios. The large alluvial plain which now 
stretches eastward of Bermios towards Salonika is of recent formation; in antiquity 
the Thermaic Gulf reached further west (see note 62 above). The northwestern shore 
of this gulf, between the Axios and Haliakmon mouths, was called Bottiaiis, south 
and east of the Haliakmon was what Herodotos calls Makedonis.* These shores of 
the gulf were early conquered by the Makedonian kings, who expelled the native 
Thrakians (Thucydides, II, 99, 3). By the time of Perdikkas, Makedonian conquests 


(lines 6-7, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19) ; the last two as [és MoreiSaav] (line 23) and és More[{8aay] (line 25). 
A great deal of this, however, is restored, and its close interpretation involves the problem of 
chronology. 

**Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 214; various things, including “the fact that the capture of 
Therme by Archestratos is expressly part of the campaign against Macedonia and not of that 
against the revolted cities, weigh heavily against the identification” of Therme with Sermaioi. In 
the Gazetteer, s.v. XSrpevaior, we noted that, while most of the ancient lexica describe Strepsa as 
rékts Opaxys (this is from Hellanikos; the lonian geographers regarded Thrace as stretching very 
far west), Stephanos has réAis Maxc8ovias, and we suggested that this meant that some commentator 
on Aischines, II, 27 had read éri Srpévav in Thucydides. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 217, note 5, 
objects that “after dravicravrac éx ris Maxe8ovias, it [i. ¢., wéAts Maxedovias| cannot be based on the 
reading éri Srpévav.” This is not precisely the contention to which we refer in the text above; but 
the distinction between what is politically and what is geographically in Makedonia applies to both 
contentions equally. 

°° That is to say, Archestratos’ decision was wholly military, Kallias’ was partly diplomatic. 

*° Thucydides, II, 99, 3, uses the form Bottia; for Bottiaiis and Makedonis see Herodotos, 
VU, 127, 1. How far this Makedonis extended is not clear: it may be just the old coast between 
Beroia and Methone (cf. Thucydides, VI, 7, 3: MeOewny ri Gpopoy Maxeduvia). Edson, Cl. Phil., 
XLIT (1947), p. 92, note 36, understands it as more or less equivalent to Pieria, i. ¢., as far as 
the northern approaches of Tempe. 
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had extended eastward to the Strymon (see note 47 above) and southward to the 
approaches to Tempe and the southern bend of the Haliakmon, in fact, to the Thes- 
salian borders.” Perdikkas’ father Alexandros had been a patron of Pindar, and he 
was himself on terms of close friendship with the Thessalian magnates.“ The cavalry 
was the only important military arm.” Besides the king, there were many local rulers; 
in Perdikkas’ reign we hear of his brother Philip ruling in northern Makedonia, 
Arrhabaios in Lynkestis, and Derdas probably in Elimiotis,” all three of whom are 
in rebellion. 


Makedonia was thus the hinterland of the whole western half of the Thrakian 
district of Athens’ Confederacy, including the Thermaic Gulf and past Chalkidike 
up to the Strymon River. We use the term Thermaic Gulf for all the coasts north 
of Tempe in the west and Poteidaia in the east; by the “inner gulf ” we mean all 
inside Methone and Aineia.” The heart of the country was at the northwestern end 
of the inner gulf; the coastal approaches are, from the south Pieria (from Tempe to 
Methone), from the east Anthemous (the east coast of the inner gulf), Mygdonia, 
and Bottiaiis (the north coast of the inner gulf; we put the division conventionally 
at the Axios River). All of these may be called Makedonian home waters. Between 
Aineia and Poteidaia is what we shall call the Bottic coast or Bottike.* From Potei- 
daia round the three peninsulas to Stageira is Chalkidike. Chalkidike is separated 
from Makedonian territory by the considerable mountain range which we conven- 


** Dion and Herakleion, on the coast just north of Tempe; Edson, of. cit., p. 97. For Elimiotis, 
in the southern bend of the Haliakmon, Thucydides, II, 99, 2. 

* Pindar, frag. 106 Bowra (cf. Herodotos, V, 22). For Perdikkas and Thessaly see Thu- 
cydides, IV, 78, 2 and 132, 2. For a hostile Thessalian view of his son Archelaos see [Herodes], 
mepi mwodtrelas. 

6° See, ¢. g., Thucydides, II, 100, 5; IV, 124, 1 and 126, 3. How far the infantry had been yet 
organized on a Greek model (Lynkestian hoplites in IV, 124, 3) is a debated point; see F. W. 
Walbank, Philip V of Macedon (Cambridge University Press, 1940), p. 1, note 5. 

7 For Philip’s dpyy see Thucydides, II, 100, 3; for Arrhabaios IV, 79, 2 (Baouers, cf. II, 
99, 2) ; for Derdas I, 57, 3 and 59, 2. The only indication Thucydides gives of Derdas’ territory 
is the word dywHev in I, 59, 2. For Derdas’ connection with Elimiotis see Kaerst, s. v. Derdas, and 
Oberhummer, s.v. Elimeia (1), in P. W., R. E.; Berve, Das Alexanderreich, I, p.440. He probably 
is of the same family as the notorious Harpalos, and as the Machaitas of Plutarch, Mor., 178; 
[Ilav]gavias Mayéro in J. G., I*,71, line 93 is probably (as Droysen suggested, Gesch. d. Hellenismus?, 
I, 1, p. 87, note 1) the same as the Pausanias in Thucydides, I, 61, 4, and perhaps Derdas’ brother 
(either brother or son, says the scholiast). 

™ For the greater extension in antiquity of this inner gulf see note 62 above. 

* This Bottike must be distinguished from Bottiaiis or Bottia (see note 66 above). The 
Bottiaioi had been expelled by early Makedonian kings from Bottia into Bottike; Thucydides, II, 
99, 3. Herodotos calls this Bottic coast Kpoovaiy (VII, 123, 2) and Al0 speaks of [TléAc]s [Kpoo- 
oi]8os. Thucydides’ Kpoveis (11, 79, 4) is no doubt the same. Mygdonia began at the Axios and 
stretched east to the Strymon, according to Thucydides, II, 99, 4; more conservatively, he brings 
Mygdonia to Lake Bolbe (I, 58, 2) and so, no doubt, to Bormiskos (IV, 103, 1). 
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tionally name Kissos. From the seaward end of Kissos to the Strymon we are back 
in what is, geographically, Makedonia: first the eastern coast of Mygdonia (see note 
72 above) and then Bisaltia up to the Strymon (see note 47 above). 

How far did Athens abstain from including cities on these coasts in her Con- 
federacy? In Chalkidike (that is, from Poteidaia to Stageira) she did not abstain 
at all. But Chalkidike was not and had never been Makedonian; it was a peninsula, 
whose base was clearly divided from Makedonian territory by the Kissos range, except 
at the western end. In Bisaltia Argilos was a fairly regular tributary to Athens and 
inland Berge less regular. Athens was of course always strongly posted on the 
Strymon, where Eion was a naval station (Thucydides, IV, 108, 1). It was not till 
A9 and Al0 (425 and 421) that Bormiskos, at the outflow of Lake Bolbe, was 
assessed. There are, however, a number of cities,” whose position is unknown, which 
may have lain north of the Kissos range. 

We come now to the Thermaic Gulf. The certain tributaries are not in the inner 
gulf. Dikaia (Eperpiév), after an assessment of 4 talents in Period I, pays 1 talent 
from Period II to the end of Period VII. The exact site of Dikaia is unknown, but 
it is close to the promontory of Cape Aineia which bounds the inner gulf. Aineia 
pays a tribute of 3 talents, quite steadily, throughout Periods I to VI. Strepsa pays 
1 talent through the same period, and we believe that the reasons which led us to 
place it on the northern shore of the inner gulf are valid.” More dubious is our 
equation of Sermaioi with Therme, which we nevertheless retain.” Serme pays an 
insignificant amount compared with Strepsa, and if Strepsa be in Mygdonia (as we 
believe) there is no a priori reason why Serme should not also be. Nor, a priori, do 
we see any reason why Haison should not be located in Pieria, on the battlefield of 


73 We now use this name for the whole southern watershed of the Bolbe district; see Ober- 
hummer, s. v. Kissos (2), in P. W., R. E., and Edson, op. cit., p. 89. Strictly, it is perhaps only the 
western part. Our interpretation of Lykophron, Alexandra, 1236-1237, in the Gazetteer, s. v. 
Alvedra: (A. T. L., I, p. 465), criticized by Edson (Joc. cit.), was incorrect. 

74 At the western end, between Anthemous and Bottike, the division was less clear. Anthemous 
was traditionally Makedonian; Herodotos, V, 94, 1; Thucydides, II, 99, 6; Demosthenes, VI, 20 
(iis wavres of mpdrepov Maxedovias BaotAcis dvterowivro). 

™ Especially the group Miltoros, Othoros, Pharbelos, Chedrolos. For their records (rather 
irregular) see above, pp. 61-63 and 80-88. If not in the Bolbe region they are perhaps to be 
placed in Bottike ; they surely belong on one or other of the debatable Makedonian frontiers. 

76 See the Gazetteer, s. v. Srpepain, in A. T. L., I, pp. 550-551, and above, note 122 on p. 220. 
Edson, Cl. Phil., XLII (1947), p. 105, note 125, asserts that Thucydides, I, 61, 4 cannot be used 
for the location of Strepsa, referring to Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 215-218. We believe that 
éri Xrpéyav is the true reading in that passage (see note 62 above); if so, its evidence must of 
course be considered. 

77 See above, note 123 on pp. 220-221. We note Herodotos’ statement (VII, 128, 1) that the 
mountains of east Thessaly are visible from Therme. 
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Pydna.” Haison pays a small tribute and its strategic possibilities were evidently not 
exploited. 

Therme and Haison, in fact, if we have rightly identified them, will be unex- 
ploited potentialities. That Athens did not yet advance into the Thermaic Gulf was, 
we believe, less out of deference to the king of Makedon than because it was a recess 
and lay off the main lines of traffic. The true relative strengths of Athens and 
Makedon were perhaps seriously misconceived in the fifth century, but there can be 
no question that Athens was regarded, down to and after the founding of Amphipolis, 
as the vastly stronger power; the language of D3, which to readers of Demosthenes 
sounds ridiculous, will not have seemed ridiculous to contemporaries.” 

In 434, Athens evidently felt prepared to exploit her position and to humiliate 
Perdikkas. It was probably then that she made alliance with the rebel princes Philip 
and Derdas; it was then, we believe, that she received Methone into her Confederacy, 
with a tribute of 3 talents. Perdikkas was expected not to move troops through 
Methone’s territory without permission, and this was a serious matter if the rebel 
Derdas was operating in the south.* Already in 435/4, tribute had been collected 
from Berge north of Amphipolis and from the “ Miltoros group,” whether this be 
in Bisaltia or Bottike (see note 75 above). These were all assessed in 434, and at the 
same time Athens raised her demands in Bottike. From Spartolos, the capital of 
Bottike, she now took tribute of 3 talents, 500 drachmai instead of 2 talents, and small 
sums from Bottic cities not hitherto assessed (500 drachmai from Aioleion, 1000 
from Pleume, 3000 from the five cities of the west coast, the cities of Krousis | wdéAes 
Kpooaidos]). The total effect of this was approximately to double the tribute of 
Bottike, and very much to tighten Athens’ hold on this stretch of the Thermaic Gulf 
between Poteidaia and Aineia. It is now, too, that Sinos is first assessed, for 1500 
drachmai, a further reinforcement of Athens’ position, probably in Bottike.” 

Athens had seriously miscalculated her position, and Perdikkas was able to re- 
taliate strongly. The battle of Sybota in September, 433, moved Korinth on to his 
side, and in 432 Korinth and Perdikkas together intrigued with disastrous results 
among Athens’ northern allies. 


78 See the discussion above, pp. 218-220. We have no specific site in view, but (if anywhere 
near the battlefield) it will be a few miles south of Pydna and it will certainly be near the best road 
from central Makedonia southwards. 

7™ We may compare the relatively empty area on the Thrakian coast between the Chersonese 
and Perinthos, or on the Asiatic coast between Kyzikos and Kalchedon. In appraising the latter 
we have to remember that the satrap’s seat was quite close to Kyzikos (see the Gazetteer, s. v. 
AacxvAaov év IIporovrik, in A. 7. L., I, p. 480). 

*° D3, lines 27-29: “ The envoys shall tell Perdikkas that if the troops at Poteidaia praise him 
he will earn Athenian regard.” 

*1 For the movement of troops see D3, lines 22-23. For Derdas in the south see note 70 above; 


82 See A. T. L., II, s. v. Sivos, p. 87. 
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3. THe BREAKDOWN OF THE PEACE 


The financial decrees of Kallias (D1 and D2) belong to the winter of 434/3. 
They came at the time they did because a fresh financial settlement was required with 
the expiration of the 15 years (449/8-435/4) which the Papyrus Decree (D13) had 
envisaged ; but the instruction to collect the treasures of the temples of Attica into the 
Akropolis of Athens, and the general tone of economy, probably imply that Athens 
was facing the likelihood of war and making provision against a possible invasion.” 
It was only a few months later that the crisis over Kerkyra arose, virtually offering 
a choice between peace and war; Athens, by accepting Kerkyra’s alliance, chose war. 
For just over twelve years Athens had abstained from affronting Korinth and had 
reaped the benefit in the Samian War (above, pp. 305 with note 20 and 307-308 with 
note 36). That phase was now ended. 

It was probably Athens’ reply to Kerkyra which led the western cities, Rhegion 
and Leontinoi, to seek for the revival of their treaties, which had been sworn some 
15 years back as “ perpetual,” but had then been brought into desuetude by the Thirty 
Years’ Peace. Since the Athenians were no longer concerned to reassure Korinth, 
they might be useful allies against Syracuse. Another consequence was the Akar- 
nanian alliance. After the battle of Sybota in September, 433, Korinth and Kerkyra 
began to manoeuvre for position in the Ambrakiot Gulf, and Ambrakiots (Ambrakia 
was a loyal Korinthian colony) seized the town of Argos at the east end of the Gulf. 
These Argives, and their Akarnanian allies, appealed to Athens, who sent Phormion 
with 30 ships probably early in 432; he recovered Argos, sold the Ambrakiots as 
slaves, and concluded an alliance between Athens and Akarnania.™ 

In the spring of 432 Aigina made a payment of 9 or 14 talents instead of her usual 
30 (22, I, 88). If the Thirty Years’ Peace had protected Aigina in the way we have 
supposed (in note 11 above, namely, that she should be autonomous while paying a 
specified tribute), this partial payment exposed her perhaps to the action which 
Athens now took. We are not told exactly what this action was, only that later in 
the year Aigina complained privately at Sparta that her autonomy was being violated. 
Possibly Athens installed a garrison; strategic control of Aigina was vital in case 
of war.” Perikles’ decree against Megara, similarly, had no doubt a strategic motive, 


*3 See below, pp. 326-334. 

** Thucydides, II, 68, 6-8. For the date see Wade-Gery, J. H.S., LII (1932), p. 216, note 45. 
The strongest argument (not there mentioned) is that if such a decisive Athenian appearance against 
Korinth’s allies in the west, and especially the selling into slavery of the Ambrakiots, had happened 
before 433, the Kerkyra crisis loses its critical quality; the careful argumentation of both parties 
in Thucydides, I, 32-43 and the circumspect behaviour of Korinthians and Athenians in I, 53 
become meaningless. 


** Accordingly, in 431, when war was certain, Athens took the more thorough step of colonizing 
the island; Thucydides, II, 27. 
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namely, the desire for a defensible frontier,“ and belongs likewise to 432. The pres- 
sure on Megara, though maintained until 424 (Thucydides, II, 31 and IV, 66-74), 
failed of its objective; Athens never acquired her strategic frontier, Attica always lay 
open to invasion, Peloponnese and Boiotia always retained their land communications. 
Here, then, in the skirmishing of 432, Athens was less successful than in Akarnania; 
but her outstanding failure was in the north, where Korinth won an ample revenge. 

In the north, Poteidaia was a loyal Korinthian colony, but had been tributary to 
Athens since 446/5. Before that, we imagine, she had been a ship-providing ally. We 
hear of no trouble, even during the First Peloponnesian War, though there is possibly 
an allusion to such trouble in the Eumenides of Aischylos, played in 458, soon after 
the outbreak of that war.’ But in 434 Athens raised Poteidaia’s tribute from 6 talents 
to 15; it is indeed possible that this increase began in 436/5.° After the breach with 
Korinth (probably in the winter of 433/2) Athens ordered the Poteidaians to pull 
down their walls and break off their connection with Korinth. Poteidaia refused. 


** See above, notes 7, 8, 15. Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 448: “ possession of the Megarid meant 
for Athens comparative security from Peloponnesian invasions” (quoting Thucydides, I, 107, 3). 

*' For the date of Perikles’ decree (Aristophanes, Acharnians, 530-534; Plutarch, Pericles, 
30, 2-3, cf. 8,7; [Lysias], VI, 10 and 54) see Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 447-448 (with references 
to Busolt, Bonner, Miltner, and Adcock). It is possible that there had been some action against 
Megara at the time of the Samian War (Gomme, loc. cit.) but Perikles’ decree no doubt belongs 
to 432. Gomme writes (p. 466) of “the mutual suspicions caused by the Megarian question” as 
having been mentioned in the Korinthian’s speech in 433; but is not this idpyovea rporepov bd 
Meyapéas iropia (I, 42,2) a polite synonym for what Thucydides calls in his own person 7d adodpov 
pioos (I, 103, 4)? There is a real parallel, as the Korinthian here implies, between the action which 
Athens took in 461/0 regarding Megara and the action which she now has a chance of declining 
to take regarding Kerkyra. 

** Thucydides (I, 103, 4) dates the “intense hatred” of Korinth for Athens to the winter of 
461/0. Aischylos in the Eumenides alludes clearly to the war, especially in the curse which Orestes 
lays upon any Peloponnesian army which marches against Attica; lines 762-774, especially 767-771 
(for Orestes’ relation to the Peloponnesian League see Herodotos, I, 67-68 and VII, 159). An 
allusion to the campaign in Egypt is often detected in lines 292-295 (T5). Such allusions are not 
uncommon (cf. Euripides, Electra, 1347-1348) ; in the Eumenides the allusion probably requires 
the deletion of line 293, but the words ¢iAas dpyyovoa in 295 very strongly point to it. If lines 
292-295 do refer to the fighting in Egypt, then very possibly lines 295-296, 

dre Prcypaiay wAdKa 
Opacis tayotxyos ws dyvyp éruxore, 
will refer to some sort of trouble in Pallene, and this would surely mean Poteidaia. It is not 
impossible that Poteidaia remained recalcitrant till Kimon made his Five Years’ Truce in 451. 

®° Or even with the assessment of 438. See above, pp. 64-65, for the suggestion that in 435/4 
the quotas of Poteidaia and Skione have been mistakenly inverted by the stonecutter. If so, 
Poteidaia paid 15 talents in 435/4 and probably in 436/5, where the figure is lost. No list is extant 
for 437/6, and List 17 (438/7) is blank for the Thrakian district (cf. note 55 above). But here, 
as in the case of Berge and the “ Miltoros group,” we are more inclined to associate the change with 
the founding of Amphipolis than with the assessment of 438. For our immediate purpose we must 
note that, whether or not we presume the figures have been inverted, there was a surprising increase 
in tribute somewhere in Pallene at some time in Period V. 
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With active support from both Perdikkas and Korinth she revolted and prepared for 
siege; and many others of Athens’ northern allies joined her. Perdikkas encouraged 
them to concentrate. He gave them land in his own territory of Mygdonia, round 
Lake Bolbe; with this compensation, he invited them to leave their coastal sites and 
make their political centre at Olynthos.” 

This was all in 432; we can see the results in List 23 (432/1), which has the 
Thrakian panel complete. The absentees include Argilos, Assera, Mekyberna, Olyn- 
thos, Phegetos, Poteidaia, Sermylia, Singos, Skabala, Skapsa, Spartolos, Stolos, 
Strepsa. The rubrics are not quite complete, but certainly most of the ‘ Miltoros 
group ” is absent, and Aioleion, Gale, Kleonai, Pleume; perhaps also Piloros, Pistasos, 
and the cities of Krousis. This was the situation which called for the action described 
by Thucydides (I, 57, 6; 59; 61). We have already analysed this narrative in our 
geographical enquiry (above, pp. 313-319); we may now resume it, with our geo- 
graphical conclusions. 

Athens’ original plan for the season’s campaign had been to encourage the civil 
war in Makedonia by helping the rebel princes. Perdikkas’ counter-action created a 
second front, and the Athenian commanders were at first uncertain which to attack. 
Archestratos decided to concentrate on Makedonia; he captured Therme, and con- 
sequently the Sermaioi are found paying their tribute next spring (23, II, 57)." No 
doubt he thought it vital to give Methone support; Methone too pays next spring 
(23, II, 67), the only time when she is known ™ to have paid her tribute in full. But 
his decision enabled Korinth to get reinforcements into Poteidaia, and, when Kallias 
superseded him, the decision was reversed. Kallias abandoned the Makedonian cam- 
paign and conveyed his forces to Poteidaia. 

He was accompanied by 600 cavalry provided by Philip and Pausanias (Thu- 
cydides, I, 61, 4). Philip was one of the two rebel princes, and Pausanias was very 
probably brother to the second rebel, Derdas.” The pay for these 600 is recorded as a 
charge on the Athenians from the 14th day of (probably) Prytany VIII, 432/1, that 
is, the end of February, 431 (J. G., I’, 296, lines 19-21, as in Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 
80-81). Exactly what this means is uncertain,” but it certainly does not mean that 
this Makedonian cavalry did not join the Athenians until February, 431. It can 
hardly be doubted that they had collaborated in the sieges of Therme and Pydna. 


* Thucydides, I, 56-58. 

* This sequence, the capture of Therme and the immediate payment by the Sermaioi, perhaps 
strengthens our case for the identification of Therme and Serme; see above, note 123 on pp. 220-221. 

*? The case is not quite certain; see above, pp. 133-137. 

* 7. ¢., he is the [Iav]gavias Mayéro of J. G., I*, 71, line 93; see note 70 above. 

** It may be that Athens had paid all along, but only now records it as a special item, or it may 
be that for some reason Philip and Pausanias began in February to ask for the pay; cf. the shifting 
arrangement between Perdikkas and Brasidas (Thucydides, IV, 83, 6). 
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If so, Kallias must almost certainly have moved from Pydna to Poteidaia by land; “ 
this would mean marching westward to Beroia (note 62 above) and then around the 
north shore of the gulf. On their march the Athenians attempted to storm Strepsa, 
but failed. From Strepsa to Gigonos they advanced by easy stages, arriving at Gigonos 
on the third day. If they marched ten miles a day, Strepsa must have been well inside 
the inner gulf; Aischines’ account of an invasion of Makedonia in which “ Anthemous 
and Therme and Strepsa’”’ are captured (in that order?) suggests that it was on the 
north coast.” 

The siege of Poteidaia lasted over two years and cost over 2000 talents.” This 
diversion of money and energy perhaps did nearly as much as the great plague to 
upset Perikles’ calculations and falsify his hopes of victory. The position in Chalkidike 
was never restored; instead, Brasidas exploited Sparta’s advantage. Sparta was 
indeed prepared to sacrifice these allies in the Peace of Nikias, but by then they were 
able to look after themselves. We conclude this chapter with a brief survey of Athens’ 
further relations with Perdikkas. 

The second alliance between Athens and Perdikkas was the “ forced alliance ”’ 
of 432. This saved Pydna for Perdikkas and for the Athenians assured the safe 
march of their forces from Pydna to Poteidaia. It did no more; the rebels were not 
disarmed, Perdikkas did not recover Therme or Methone,” and at the battle of Potei- 
daia late in 432 Perdikkas fought against the Athenians. In 431 Nymphodoros recon- 
ciled him to Athens; he recovered Therme “ and helped Athens against Chalkidike 
(II, 29, 6). This third alliance lasted nominally till 424; the failure of the Spartan 
invasion of Akarnania in 429, to which Perdikkas had sent a contingent (II, 80, 7), 
warned him not to break openly with Athens. But his hostility was hardly veiled, 
and three loyal Athenian allies who were near to his country, Methone, Dikaia, and 
Haison, evidently suffered severely and in compensation their tribute was reduced to 
a merely nominal figure.*” We hear of several embassies from Athens to Makedon 
between 430 and 425 in D3 and D4. The great Thrakian invasion of 429 with its 


* Gomme, Commentary, I, p. 217: “ they went by sea the shortest way to Chalkidike, landing 
probably near or at the town of Aineia which had not revolted.” The cavalry would make this 
impossible. Gomme’s view is perhaps due to his understanding of dravioravra in I, 61, 3, for which 
see note 62 above. The march was certainly slow (1, 61, 5, xar’ éAcyov 8 wpoidvres) and Gomme 
rightly observes that xanpraye in 61, 3 does not contradict this; the decision to march on Poteidaia 
could not be delayed, but there was no need to arrive with tired troops. 

** Aischines, II, 27. The only alternative to the inner gulf is that Strepsa was the most 
important town on the Bottic coast, and that the stages from Strepsa to Gigonos were of five miles 
or less a day. 

* Thucydides, II, 70, 2 (T120), says 2000 talents; Isokrates, XV, 113 (T82b), gives 2400. 

** Thucydides, I, 61, 4, speaks of the rebel princes’ cavalry. Therme was restored later (II, 
29, 6); the Methone decrees (D3-D6) run from 430 to 423. 

*° Consequently the Sermaioi probably pay no tribute till 421. 

100 See D3 and the dwapyyw rubric (A. T. L., I, p. 450). 
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evident Athenian backing proved useless as a threat and must have forfeited his good- 
will. In 425, however, Athens felt secure; the Thrakian panel in A9 is very poorly 
preserved, but we may note three phenomena. 

First, the three cities Singos, Mekyberna, and Gale are assessed for 10 drachmai 
each. These cities are evidently those which Thoudippos had in view in the clause 
which grants leniency to cities whose land has become incapable of paying (AQ, lines 
21-22). These are the peoples who had accepted Perdikkas’ offer in 432 and pulled 
down their own cities and migrated inland (Thucydides, I, 58, 2); the tribute of 10 
drachmai is levied on the remnant which had stayed behind. The peoples of these 
cities are ordered, in the Peace of Nikias, to return to their cities and then pay the 
Aristeidean tribute.” They probably did not obey, since in A10 the same low assess- 
ment is repeated (A10, V, 22-24) and in the winter of 421/0 Mekyberna was cap- 
tured by the rebels (Thucydides, V, 39, 1). 

Second, new tributaries are added in Makedonian territory: Bormiskos (on the 
east coast of Mygdonia) is assessed 1000 drachmai, Trailos (Tragilos, inland in 
Bisaltia) 1 talent, Herakleion (in Pieria) 1000 drachmai. In spite of Brasidas’ suc- 
cesses in 424 and 423, all these are found again in Al0 (421).** The strategic im- 
portance of Herakleion is explained by Edson.*” ‘ The fortress rests on a steep bluff, 
which falls away abruptly to the sea. It completely dominates the important route 
from the Vale of Tempe into Pieria along the coast. Both to the north and to the 
south of the citadel are open beaches on which triremes could land. An Athenian 
seizure of Herakleion by a coup de main would have been perfectly feasible. The 
possession of Herakleion would enable the Athenians to control the more important 
of the two chief routes from Macedonia south into Thessaly.” Herakleion was added 
to the Athenian Confederacy whilst Athens and Perdikkas were in nominal alliance, 
but the alliance was so nominal that such a coup de main is not out of the question. 
We observe, however, that Herakleion was assessed in 425, and in 424 Brasidas was 
able to get from Thessaly to Dion (just north of Herakleion) apparently without 
fighting; on the other hand, his force was too large simply to have escaped notice.’ 
It looks as if the Athenians did not fortify Herakleion; it, like Haison earlier, was 
an unexploited potentiality. The only attempt to exploit such positions of which we 
can be sure is at Methone in 430 (D3, lines 22-23). 

Third, there is perhaps a tendency for Athens to compensate herself for the many 


101 Thucydides, V, 18, 5-6 (T134) ; for the corrections in this text see above, pp. 90-91. 

102 AQ, IV, 108-113; Al0, V, 21-26. The six names comprise the two categories discussed in 
the text: (1) Singos, Mekyberna, Gale, and (2) Herakleion, Trailos, and Bormiskos. It must be 
noted that the names in A9 are all restored from the identical sequence in A10; the figures alone 
are extant in A9 but are sufficiently remarkable to justify the restorations. 

103 C7, Phil., XLII (1947), p. 97. 

10 Thucydides, IV, 78, 6. 
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defections by taking increased tribute from the loyal cities. The only clear example 
of this is at Torone,*” whose tribute rises from 6 talents to 12 in 430, and is increased 
again to 15 or more in 425 (AQ, III, 160). This is not comparable to the huge in- 
creases further east (especially at Abdera, as shown in Figure 4 on p, 312), but it no 
doubt helped to prepare the way for Brasidas in the following year. 

This third alliance between Perdikkas and Athens was openly broken when 
Brasidas appeared in the north in 424. Perdikkas was not an easy man to deal with, 
and that Athens’ difficulties with him were not wholly her fault is shown by Brasidas’ 
troubles. Perdikkas was concerned to use Brasidas’ magnificent troops for the purpose 
of coercing the rebel Arrhabaios. The first campaign Brasidas settled by parley 
(Thucydides, IV, 83) ; on the second Perdikkas and Brasidas openly quarrelled, and 
henceforth Perdikkas began intriguing once more with Athens (IV, 128, 5 and 132, 
1). The fourth alliance was made in 423 and Perdikkas’ first action as ally was to 
use his influence in Thessaly to stop Brasidas’ reinforcements (IV, 132). In 422 
Kleon called on him for troops (V, 6, 2), and this fourth alliance lasted till 417. In 
the winter of 418/7 Argos made alliance with Sparta and Perdikkas was invited to 
join (V, 80, 2; cf. 79, 2 and 4). Moved (it is said) by his presumed Argive descent, 
Perdikkas agreed, and in 417 refused help to Nikias in an attempt on Amphipolis; 
accordingly, in the winter of 417/6 the Athenians subjected him to blockade (V, 83, 
4), and a year later (winter 416/5) an invasion of Makedonia, in conjunction with 
Makedonian exiles, was launched from Methone. The Greeks of Chalkidike stayed 
neutral (VI, 7, 3-4). This apparently brought Perdikkas to terms, for at the very 
end of his life, in 414, we find him supporting the Athenian Euetion in an attack on 
Amphipolis (VII, 9) ; this is the fifth alliance between Perdikkas and Athens. 

In the next year Perdikkas died and Athens’ power was broken in Sicily. 
Archelaos, Perdikkas’ son, is stated by the author of the wepi wohireias (19) to have 
remained neutral, but there is evidence that he and Athens collaborated a certain 
amount. Athens was no longer dangerous, and Athenians were useful to Archelaos 
for his policy of Hellenization. It is interesting to find among his earliest Athenian 
friends Theramenes, the son of the founder of Amphipolis, who helped him recover 
Pydna in 410. Archelaos’ chief service to Athens was to supply her with timber for 
naval construction.” 


2° We have no figures in A9 for Akanthos, Mende, Sermylia, Skione. Skione, like Torone, 
was raised in 430. For Skione’s figure in 435/4 (20, VI, 6) see above, pp. 64-65. 

#6 J. G., I?, 105; Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I?7, no. 91; Meritt, Capps Studies, pp. 246-252 (im- 
proved text on pp. 249-250). This is the Attic decree in honor of Archelaos, moved (perhaps by 
Alkibiades) in 407 B.C. For Theramenes at Pydna see Diodoros, XIII, 49, 1-2. For Andokides’ 
services in obtaining timber from Archelaos see Andokides, II, 11; cf. above, p. 136. 


CHAPTER X 


THE RESERVE FUND TO 421 B.C. 
I 


The two financial decrees of Kallias (D1 and D2) are now known to have been 
passed by the Athenian Demos on the same day.* There have been those who held 
that D2 was earlier than D1, but the traditional opinion for many years was that 
D1 must have been the earlier because (inter alia) a sum which is named without 
specification of its amount in D1 (lines 4-7) for the payment of debts to the gods 
appears in D2 (lines 22-23) as fixed definitely at 200 talents. A third decree, even, 
has been assumed, intervening between D1 and D2, in which the Demos is supposed 
to have set the figure at 200 talents. 

Such views are no longer tenable. Kallias, the orator, must have drafted both 
decrees in their probouleumatic form with full knowledge when he composed the one 
of what was contained in the other. It follows from this that Kallias knew (in D1) 
that the money which had been voted for payment to the gods from a fund described 
as “ the sum now in the chest of the hellenotamiai and the other moneys of the same 
fund, including the proceeds of the dekate when it is farmed out ” * amounted to 200 
talents, and also that the 200 talents (in D2) voted for payment to the Other Gods 
were made up from the fund described in D1.° 

The funds voted for repayment (és adwéSoow) in D1, line 5, and in D2, line 22, 
were in fact identical, and the vote alluded to in D1 must have been the same as the 
vote alluded to in D2. It is of importance to note that this vote must have preceded, 
in point of time, both the preserved decrees of Kallias. 

Inasmuch as the hellenotamiai, and they alone, are named as the paymasters of 
the repayment (dddoo1s) in D2, line 21, it follows that they controlled the sums 
described in D1, lines 6-7, as the source of the payments, including the tithe (dekate). 


? Wade-Gery, J. H.S., LI (1931), pp. 58-62. For general background on the financial history 
of Athens see principally Meyer, Forschungen, II, pp. 88-148 (the results of this study are utilized 
in Meyer’s Gesch. d. Alterthums) ; Cavaignac, Etudes; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., I1, 27, pp. 324-371. The 
brief chapter in Glotz-Cohen, Histoire grecque, II, pp. 367-393, has little to offer. 

* Lines 6-7: rd te wapa rois éAAevorapias 6vra viv Kal rd\Aa & éott rovroy [ré]v xpeudrov, Kai Ta éx 
rés Sexares éreday wpabler. 

* Kallias, even within D1, must have known of a fixed limit, else his provision (lines 30-32) 
that the “ balance” should be used for the walls and shipyards would have known no bounds: 
éradaiv 8% drodeBopuéva & rots Geots [ra xp]éuara, és Td vedprov Kal ra reiye Tois mepidar xptoBar xpéuac|w 
---]. Kahrstedt, Gétt. gel. Anz., 1939, pp. 411-412, thought of D2 as earlier than D1, with the 
fund described in D1 as a kind of supplement or amplification of that in D2. 
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This is the first tangible evidence for the fact that the hellenotamiai had at their 
disposal, at least as early as 434, funds other than the phoros.* 

Furthermore, since the completion of the transfer of 3000 talents to Athena was 
made the condition for putting into effect the decree authorizing 200 talents, already 
voted, to be used for the Other Gods, it follows that the 3000 talents must have come 
also from this source. At the time when the vote for repayment was taken Athena 
had already been given prior claim against the hellenotamiai in the amount of the 
3000 talents. The question arises immediately, when, before 434, or in what period 
of years down to 434, the hellenotamiai could have had a surplus that ran so high. 
They were without funds in midsummer of 449, for the most probable interpretation 
of the decree of Perikles in that year (the Papyrus Decree, D13) is that the Athenians 
transferred to Athena 5000 talents lying in the old treasury of the Confederacy for 
use on their newly projected scheme of public building,’ leaving only enough in the 
reserve to cover the current expenses of 449/8.° In 441/0 also the hellenotamiai 
apparently had no available funds, for in those years Athena Polias alone paid the 
entire cost of the Samian War.’ Evidently the hellenotamiai had accumulated no 
disposable reserve between 448 and 440 to enable them to make a payment toward 
the war against Samos, and likewise no disposable reserve between 440 and 434 to 
make possible a liquidation of the debt to the Other Gods before that time. 

This means that from 448 to 434 the hellenotamiai had no reserves, though the 
evidence of D13 is that between 477 and 449 they had built up reserves of 5000 
talents. The explanation of this seeming paradox lies in the decrees of Kallias: from 
448 the estimated reserves, at the rate of 200 talents a year, were being contributed 
systematically to the chest of the treasurers of Athena. Hence this third decree, which 
manifests itself in both the decrees of Kallias, must be dated earlier than 448. The 
first 3000 talents were to go to Athena, and when that amount had been put on the 


* This problem has been much discussed. See Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 117-120, 
with references to Rava, Busolt, Beloch, and West. See also below, p. 334. 

5 [—— ém’ Ed ]Ovdjpo[v] Mepuxdcous yveouy[v] cla yynoapévov *AOnvaious xweiv] 7a ev Sypooi<w>s dxo- 
keiweva tdAav[ra ta cx rav ddpww owyypéva] mevraxwxeiba Kata Tv “Apiorei[Sov rdgw]. See above, 
p. 281. 

* See above, p. 281. 

*7.G., I*, 293; cf. Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 42-48, and A.J. P., LV (1934), pp. 365-366; see note 
12 below. The cost of the Samian War was 1276 -+- talents. Cavaignac, Etudes, p. 95, suggested 
that an initial payment of 200 talents was exacted, and in this way he attempted to explain the 
figure 200 given by Diodoros (XII, 28, 3 [T56]) as the cost of the war. Our preference is to 
regard the figure Staxociwy in Diodoros as a corruption of yAlwv xai diaxoaiwy (cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
II, 2*, p. 337). Cavaignac (loc. cit.) thought the subsequent annuities were of 80 talents, and he 
thus sought to utilize Diodoros, XII, 27. There is no justification for this, but Cavaignac observed 
quite rightly that Samos was not free of its obligation before 426 (cf. D8, lines 21-24). Neither 
was she free before 414, and a smaller annual payment, which we have estimated at 50 talents, 
must be assumed (see below, pp. 334-335). 
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Akropolis (there is no mention here of paying a debt; the money is a grant)* an addi- 
tional 200 talents, evidently the surplus of the next following year, was to be used 
for the Other Gods. It is an economical interpretation of the evidence to assume that 
this decree is, in fact, the Papyrus Decree (D13), moved by Perikles in 449, in which 
the initial grant of 5000 talents was voted out of past reserves. But this was only 
one of the financial clauses, dealing with the past; presumably the 5000 talents were 
to be given to Athena on her birthday, only a short time hence, at the Panathenaia 
of 449. The second clause provided that thereafter a sum of 200 talents should be 
taken up to the Akropolis at every succeeding Panathenaic festival until an additional 
total of 3000 talents had been reached. After this, the accumulating 200 talents were 
to be used to pay debts to the Other Gods.’ 

This rate of pay seems to have been determined on the basis of past experience. 
If, in the approximately twenty-five years that had intervened between 477 and 449, 
a surplus of more than 5000 talents had been gathered, the budgeting could be done 
on the basis of an annual surplus income of 200 talents. At any rate, this was the 
scale set and evidently adhered to down through the ‘forties and ’thirties (for 15 
years) until the gift of 3000 talents to Athena had been consummated. The year 
434/3 was to see the final payment of 200 talents made to the Other Gods. 

The Athenians were careful to protect this annual grant of 200 talents to Athena 
out of the money which was derived from the tribute. We have included in A. T. L., 
II a decree from the mid ’thirties about the building of a springhouse, because its last 
lines specify not only the use of current tribute but also give the restriction to which 
this use was liable (D19). The family of Perikles, in a magnanimous gesture, had 
evidently offered to bear the expense of the building, but the Athenian state voted to 
decline the offer with thanks, and to meet the cost out of the phoros, “ when the 
accustomed amount had been given to the Goddess.” It is not enough to suppose 
that this refers to the aparche alone, for the payment of the aparche (barely more 
than 6 talents) could hardly have jeopardized the building programme or have been 
jeopardized by it."* The text becomes intelligible when one understands that the 
“accustomed amount ” (ra vous{dweva.) must mean not only the sixtieth, but also the 
annual grant of 200 talents a year voted in 449 and payable down to 434. The present 
tense of the verb ( |Aau| Saver) implies that the building operation would be in progress 
at least more than one year, and that the restriction must hold for more than one year. 
This adds weight to the determination already made that the grant of 200 talents was 
recurrent down through the period preceding 434. 


® Meyer, orschungen, II, pp. 104-106, conceives an annual grant of 300 talents a year. Beloch’s 
argument (Gr. Gesch., Il, 2?, p. 346) that the 3000 talents were in repayment of a debt is not 
convincing. 

* The payment in 448 must have been made from the balance of the surplus. See above, p. 281. 

2 Lines 15-16: [érediv  Geds éys abrév Aw |Bdva ra voufopeva. 

11 See Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 18-19; Accame, Riv. di Fil., LXVI (1938), pp. 409-410. 
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Now it becomes clear why the payments made by the treasurers of Athena for 
the Samian War were not regarded as loans. Inasmuch as the estimated available 
surplus was being drained away each year from the chest of the hellenotamiai to fund 
a grant to Athena, there was no expectation that the hellenotamiai would have to pay 
for emergency wars, like Samos, Euboia, and (?) Kerkyra. Samos and Euboia were 
affairs par excellence for the Empire, and the fact that Athena paid for them without 
considering the payments loans proves first that the hellenotamiai had no money and 
second that they had given their surplus which might have kept them in funds to 
Athena. Athena bore the burden in emergencies, and she did so because it was the 
price she had to pay for receiving this annual donation of 200 talents from the 
hellenotamiai. 

With Kerkyra the affair was different. The hellenotamiai still had no money, 
for during the year 434/3 they had deposited 200 talents with the treasurers of the 
Goddess (over and above normal operating costs) and any balance from the 200 talents, 
if there was one, had been used on the walls and shipyards. But presumably there was 
to be no grant to Athena, or to the Other Gods, in 433/2. The hellenotamiai were 
expected to pay for all the wars of the Empire, emergency fighting as well as routine 
patrolling, and any contribution from Athena or the Other Gods after 433 would 
count as a loan. 

It is a striking confirmation of the relationship between the sacred funds and the 
imperial funds as outlined above that the records of state borrowings from the sacred 
treasuries do in fact begin in 433.” 

It is also a confirmation of the idea of routine expenditures, over and above the 
annual grant to Athena, to find in the building accounts of the Propylaia specific 
references to them. Several of the items of receipts which came in to the overseers 
of the building must be interpreted anew. The texts appear in J. G., I*, 365, 366, and 
367 as follows: 


I. G., I’, 365, lines 13-16 (435/4 B.C.) 


—------ as rés pe[y]ad[es] 


[wapa heddevor|aysov axd o[rpar|ias 
7 


[re ...7.... ]re0: mapa Aew[o]xdpos 
‘dpaeae ea we acimmo Pvéos. 


12 Cavaignac, Etudes, p. 92, conceives that the imperial funds had been merged with the funds 
of Athena at least as early as 440. He is quite right in his observation that the Samian War ought 
to have been financed by the hellenotamiai if they had had the funds for it in their reserve. They 
had no reserve, because in each year they gave Athena 200 talents and spent the rest. But this does 
not mean that the imperial funds were merged with the sacred funds. The borrowings of /. G., 
I’, 324, among other things, prove the contrary ; see below, pp. 341-344, and also Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
II, 2?, pp. 329 and 332, where the fact that Athena paid for the Samian War and the expedition 
to Kerkyra is taken as evidence that there was no imperial reserve in the time of Perikles. 
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1.G., °, 366, lines 16-17 (434/3 B.C.) 


[wapa heddevorapiév alamo orparias tu[pé] 
—-------- gimro ’Aypv\ébe[v | 
I.G., I’, 367, lines 4-5 (433/2 B.C.) 
mapa hedde[voraysdv ——] 
perapxev — — 


Woodward made the very acute observation that these entries are of the same 
type and that they complement each other in restoration. If the first line of all is read 
[amo rés orpari|as rés pe[r]a T-—-,** a formula is established by which a campaign, 
or expedition, is described as “‘ the one with so-and-so,” presumably giving the name 
of a general. In the line in question the name of the general may be restored as 
I'[Aavxovos], which is not too long to be accommodated in the space before the right 
edge of the stone and the beginning of a new rubric. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that Glaukon was not general in 435/4; he is known to have been general in 
439/8 and again in 433/2, both times with Perikles.** There is now some indication 
that Glaukon was with Perikles again in the generalship in 435/4. 

The next item, also from 435/4, may be restored in part with the same formula 
and with the name of another general: dd o[rpar]ids: [rés pera Ipo]réo.”” So far 
Proteas has made his first appearance as a general in 433/2 (/.G., I’, 295),** but 
there is no reason why he may not have served also two years earlier. He represents 
the phyle of Kekropis (VII) and alternates with Xenophon, who served both before 
him (439/8) and after him (430/29). 

The item which appears in J. G., I*, 366 must now be read [a] orpands 7<é>[s 
pera ..%.°.. mapa .**. |oimmo ’AypuhéOe[v]. The name of the general is lost.” 


*“ From the army with G---.” The sloping stroke of the last letter, still preserved and 
visible on squeeze and photograph, belongs almost certainly to an Attic gamma. It is not shown 
in the majuscule copy in J. G., I, Suppl., p. 77, no. 331d; Hiller, in J. G., I*, 365, interprets it as 
a doubtful lambda. See also note 18 below. 

*# Cf. Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 49 (439/8), and J. G., I?, 295 (433/2). See Ehrenberg, A.J. P., 
LXVI (1945), pp. 130 and 133. 

**“ From the army with Proteas.” 

*® See Ehrenberg, 4. J. P., LX VI (1945), p. 133. The tribal affiliation of Proteas is erroneously 
shown (on pp. 133 and 134) for 432/1 and 431/0 as VI; the numeral should be VII. 

7 The letter at the end of line 16 looks like iota, rather than epsilon (i. e., Attic eta), Hence 
we suggest that by error either Tl or THE was cut instead of TES. Dinsmoor assures us (by 
letter) that his reading of the stone left no doubt that the final letter is iota, and he confirms a 
judgment which he published in A.J. A., XVII (1913), p. 397: “a or AJPFOSTPATIASDM, Kirch- 
hoff ; the last letter, 7, is certainly to be read TI, and I can only suggest that the somewhat inappro- 
priate word riyé was written here by mistake; it does not appear in the similar entry in Column II.” 
Bannier’s attempt to explain r:[né] as necessary to the text (B. ph. Woch., XXXV [1915], p. 543) 
is quite unconvincing: “ Mir scheint aber 7m als Rest von rij ganz richtig und die Fassung des 
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In J.G., I’, 367, the reading should be wapa hedde[vorapsév amd orparias tes] 
per ’Apxeva[vro —--—------ ].* At last there is an explanation, in keeping with 
the formula, for the enigmatic letters perapyev. After the nu the stone shows part 
of the left bar of the letter alpha. The name of this general is so far unknown, but 
there is room for him in the list of generals of 433/2. It will have been observed that 
these receipts of money came once directly from the army (J. G., I’, 365, line 13), 
presumably having been handed over by Glaukon to the overseers. But the usual 
procedure was for the general to hand back his unspent funds to the hellenotamiai 
and for the hellenotamiai—one or more delegated members of the college, at least— 
to transfer the money to the overseers. The opening words wapa /e\Aevorapsdv connote 
this normal procedure; the concluding words (wapa with names and demotics) desig- 
nate the individuals who managed the transaction. 

Thus the records show the names of two of the board of hellenotamiai in 435/4 
(mapa Aeu[o]xdpos [-,"*--]acinmo PAvéos) and one member in 434/3 (|wapa 
—**]gimmo ’AypvAéfe[v]). These are new names, but they do not conflict with those 
already known from the two years in question.” 

Perhaps most important of all is the new evidence for four routine expeditions, 
financed from the funds of the Empire, about which there is no information, at least 
no direct information, in the literary or the epigraphic tradition. Here we see the 
normal business of managing an empire, and this is the service for which the helleno- 
tamiai paid out of imperial funds. There are no records of any accounting for these 
funds. They amounted to the annual revenue of the hellenotamiai (¢épos and other) 
after the commitments of 200 talents had been set aside in 435/4 and 434/3, possibly 
to the entire revenue in 433/2. Moreover, it is now clear that the balances left on 
hand from these grants to the generals did not revert to form an imperial surplus.” 


Satzes tadellos zu sein. Ich verstche unter dem Posten eine Summe, welche von den Hellenotamien 
der Baukommission aus dem Erlés eines Verkaufs an Demochares oder -ippos tiberwiesen worden 
ist. Eine genauere Bezeichnung dieses Objektes, von welchem noch dr6 orpatids ry ...€ov (-clov) 
librig ist, kann ich allerdings nicht geben.” The word rimé has here been injected into the text of 
I.G., I*, 365 (as well as 366) where, as Dinsmoor noted, it does not appear, and where it does 
not belong. Possibly the error is to be explained by assuming that the stonecutter wrote rds twice 
at the end of J. G., I*, 366, line 16, but we have preferred to look upon the iota as an unfinished F. 
Such instances are on record, as, for example, in A9, II, 149 (I<e>8&<a>oés) and in D3, line 26 
(8ap<€>povrar). 

**“ From the hellenotamiai, from the army with Archenautes.” The three revised texts have 
been printed by us in 4. T. L., II as T72d, T72e, and T72f. For the sake of alignment at the left 
we now believe that line 13 of T72d should be read as [éwd rés orpariJas rés pe[r]a F'[AavKovos]. 

9 Cf. A. T. L., I, p. 568; I, p. 125. 

*0 The alternative to the assumption that the hellenotamiai gave Athena 200 talents a year from 
449 to 435 and then spent the surplus (cf. above, pp. 327-329) is the assumption that they spent 
whatever they needed to spend on the Empire and then gave Athena the balance (cf. Meritt, The 
Greek Political Experience, p. 56). If balances, and not a fixed sum, had been given to Athena, one 
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They were utilized on the buildings of Athens (the Propylaia) just as the surplus 
from the 200 talents committed to the Other Gods in 434/3 was so used (walls and 
shipyards). 

In every year the authorities could find many ways of using these apparent sur- 
pluses, and it must be recognized that there was a policy of so doing. For the helleno- 
tamiai, this meant of course that from 448 to 433 they spent all they received and 
never, in any year, had any reserve. There is no evidence that a decision was again 
taken in 433 to make annual grants to the Goddess, and the financial history of the 
Peloponnesian War is best explained if no such grants are assumed. Thucydides 
(II, 13) gives the state of Athenian public finance in 431, but the critical year is 433. 
Then the hellenotamiai ceased to give money to Athena and the Other Gods; funds 
paid out by Athena and the Other Gods began to count as loans when used for pur- 
poses of war. If the hellenotamiai accumulated a reserve in 433/2 it was probably 
small; they could hardly have accumulated anything after the outbreak of the war 
with Poteidaia and Makedonia in 432. It follows, therefore, that the reserve funds 
which Thucydides describes as available in 431 belonged mostly to the sacred 
treasuries, very little to the hellenotamiai. But this reserve fund is only one of the 
resources which Perikles mentioned to cheer the Athenians in 431. He named others, 
the entire roster being as follows, with the items in the following order: * 


1. An annual revenue of 600 talents a year, by and large, of tribute from the 
allies, not counting other revenue. 

2. A reserve of 5700 talents of minted silver. 

3. Public and private dedications, sacred paraphernalia, the Persian spoils, and 
such like: not less than 500 talents. 

4. No little wealth from the other sanctuaries. 

5. The gold from the statue (40 talents of refined gold). 


It has been thought by some * that the borrowings from the Other Gods during 


would expect to find these grants from the hellenotamiai to the overseers of the Propylaia passing 
through the hands of the treasurers of Athena. 

"1 Thucydides, II, 13, 3-5 (T117): @apociv re éxéAeve tpocwrrwv piv Efaxociwy taddvrww ws éxi 
7 0A) @opov Kar’ evavrov dro tay Evppdyov ty woAE dvev THs GAAns tpogddov, brapxovtav be ey rT dxpo- 
moda alel wore dpyuplov éxunjpov éLaxiryAiwy taAdvrov (7a yap wAciota tpiaxocioy drodéovta mepeyévero, 
dd’ dy és re ra eportAaa tis dxporoAews Kal rdAAa oixodouypara cai és Toreidasay éravndwfn), ywpis Se 
xpvolov doypov Kai dpyupiov éy re dvaOjuaow iio Kai Sypociows Kai doa iepa oxety repi te Tas Fo"Tas Kal 
rovs dyavas Kal oxida Mydixa xal ef re rowovtérporoy, otk eAdocovos [iv] 4 wevraxociwy raAddvrwv. er Se 
kai ri éx tev dAAwy lepav xpooeriPa xpijpara otx oAlya, ols xpioecbat abrovs, Kal jw wavy éfeipywvrar wdvtww, 
Kai abrijs Tis Oeov rots reptxepevors xpvolos* dmrédawe & Exov tO dyadpa teaoapdxovta taAavta orabpov 
xpvoiov arédbov, kai wepiaiperoy evat Gray. ypnoaptvous re xi gwrnpia Eby xpivat py eAdoow dyreKatacrjoat 
wddw. The text of this passage is discussed on pp. 118-132 above. 

* F.g., West, T. A. P. A., LXI (1930), p. 219, note 6. 
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the Archidamian War (cf. J. G., I’, 324) came out of item 4.*% This cannot be. 
If Thucydides is taken at his word the total of item 2 must include the sacred treasure 
of Athena Polias, Athena Nike, Hermes Propylaios, the Other Gods, and the helleno- 
tamiai. Incidentally, this passage proves that the hellenotamiai kept their money on 
the Akropolis (which is likely in any case), or that they had no money (which is 
possible, but in the strict sense unlikely). Item 4 refers to places like Rhamnous and 
Eleusis which did not join with the combined Other Gods (dAdo Beot) in 434, So “ the 
wealth from the other sanctuaries ” (ta éx rév dAAwy iep@v) means not what had been 
brought in already from the other sanctuaries, but what Perikles expected might be 
got from them in the future. This is proved by the order of enumeration, for the 
item is lower down than (3) in value, though we know from J. G., I’, 324 that the 
Other Gods possessed coined money of about 766 talents which could be borrowed 
between 433 and 426. The item is also lower than (3) in the scale of availability, but 
if it had been ready-to-hand coin on the Akropolis it must have rated above dedica- 
tions, sacred utensils, and Persian spoils. Hence it is clear that “the wealth from 
the other sanctuaries” (ra éx tév GAdwy iepOv) did not include the money of the 
Other Gods. 

The value of the gold from the statue of Athena, at the current ratio of gold to 
silver (14: 1), was 560 talents, but this was named as a rock-bottom reserve only, 
in case all other sources were exhausted. 

Perikles gave the annual war revenue as 600 talents, and he implied that the 
“ other revenue” (aAAn azpdcod0s) was not available for war purposes. This other 
revenue was doubtless sacred money used for games, festivals, and the like, and pro- 
fane money too used for internal purposes. In all it must have amounted to 400 
talents a year, for Xenophon (Anabasis, VII, 1, 27 [T156]) says that in 431 the 
total revenues of Athens yearly were 1000 talents. The testimony of these authors 
is reconciled by evaluating the “ other revenue ” in this way, and since Perikles wished 
to encourage his hearers by naming to them all the available resources for war he 
should have included this figure—if indeed it could be accounted a war asset—and 
not have left it as an exception. 

The available 600 talents were described by Thucydides as tribute, though he 


28 See Cavaignac, Etudes, p. 111: “ Quant aux autres divinités, Périclés dit seulement qu'il 
y a dans leurs temples des richesses qui ne sont pas négligeables: visiblement les inventaires prescrits 
par Kallias ne sont pas encore achevés. Le trésor constitué en vertu du méme décret s’ajoutait 4 
ces ressources dispersées.” 

** Cf. Deinarchos, I, 37 (T46): "Apiore’Sny nai @euucroxAda, rods épicavras ra relyn Tis TOAEWS 
cai rovs pdpous eis dxporodw dveveyxovtas rap’ éxovtwy Kai BovAopévwy trav “EAAyjwww ———. This is rhetorical, 
and inexact, for neither Aristeides nor Themistokles put any tribute on the Akropolis. Yet 
Deinarchos evidently thought of it as lying there. 

5 Cf. 7, G., I?, 352 — Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, no. 52. 
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apparently used the word here in its broader sense of money from overseas.” Strictly 
speaking, the actual amount of tribute received in the nearest year (433/2) for which 
there is good evidence was about 388 talents. So this leaves other income of the 
hellenotamiai, and also sacred income available for war, to add up to the remaining 
212 talents.” It will appear later that the sacred revenue may be estimated at approxi- 
mately 80 talents a year; hence the extra iunds coming to the hellenotamiai, over and 
above the phoros, were about 132 talents a year. The well-known lines of D1 may now 
be understood more specifically than was indicated in the translation above (p. 326) : 
Ta TE mapa Tols EAevorapiats Gvra viv (tribute and other imperial funds on hand) 
kai ta\ha & éore tovrov |76]v xpeuadror (more tribute still to come and other imperial 
funds) Kat ra ék rés Sexdres (not forgetting the 10% tax). 

Much of the annual war income of the gods must have been composed of the 
repayments to Athena of the money she spent on Samos.*® The repayments which 
must be inferred from Byzantion (J. G., I*, 293) were less and must have been repaid 
sooner. Byzantion returned to the status of a tribute-paying member of the Empire. 
Samos never paid tribute,** but there is considerable evidence for the repayment of 
her indemnity and for the fact that the money was paid to Athena.” 

The text of D8, lines 21-25, shows that Thera and Samos were both still paying 
their instalments in 426/5. Thera will be discussed at length later; the important 
fact now is that this evidence shows the Samian indemnity not to have been liquidated 
before 433; ** and other evidence carries the date well below 426/5. An item in the 
records of the logistai for 423/2 gives the source of one of the loans made by Athena 


26 See above, p. 132. 

*7 Cf. Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, p. 56; Meritt, A. J. P., LV (1934), p. 286. Our computation 
from the texts in A. T. L., II yields substantially the same figure. 

** Nesselhauf, Alio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 117-120, determines a total of only 140 talents, for he 
uses (erroneously) the theoretical Aristeidean figure of 460 as the total for tribute instead of the 
actual annual receipts, though even these (p. 108) he gets too high. Schwahn, in P. W., R. E., 
$5. ¥. dopo, p. 630, reckoned a total of 180 talents. 

*° Nesselhauf, of. cit., p. 120, errs in thinking the decdry problematic and in believing that its 
proceeds ought not to be classed with receipts from the Empire: “~-- die Einnahmen aus der sehr 
problematischen dexary konnten nicht gut als Einkiinfte von den Bundesgenossen bezeichnet werden.” 
The authority of the hellenotamiai in stewarding these funds is clear from the context; cf. above, 
pp. 326-327. 

°° Thucydides, I, 117, 3 (T113): xprjara ra dvadwSévra ragduevor Kata ypovovs drodotvat. 

"1 Cf. Kolbe, Sitzungsber. Ak. Berlin, 1930, p. 340, note 1; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 35, note 1; 
Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 35-36. See note 36 below. 

82 So also Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II, 27, p. 334. 

%° Schwahn, in P. W., R.E., s.v. dépo, p. 629, in the midst of much confused speculation, 
recognized this fact. Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 155 (cf. p. 35, note 1), thought that by 434/3 “ the 
Samians had already made good the sums borrowed from Athena in 441/39 B.C.” The fact that 
the debt of the Athenian state to Athena was squared in 433 does not mean that the debt of the 
Samians to Athena had been squared. Nor are the records of J. G., I?, 324 concerned with borrow- 
ings or debts from abroad. 
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to the Athenian state as “ from the Samians” ([aapa] Sap[iov]).** Not only does 
this show the indemnity still being paid; it makes it clear that the repayment was to 
the Goddess Athena and that it was her money, to lend out at interest if she wished. 
A reference to borrowings from Athena in 418/7 again gives Samos as the source 
from which the money was derived: ‘‘ the annual income from Samos” (76 éxo[dpo 
Kata Tov évavrov €|me\Odvros).*° Finally, an inscription of 414/3 again refers to these 
receipts from Samos; the reading [wapa Ya]piov (“from the Samians”’) occurs in 
one of the items of borrowing from Athena in that year.” If the annual payments 
were commenced in 439/8, as undoubtedly they were, the payment in 414/3 was the 
twenty-sixth in the series and, at the rate of 50 talents a year, should have liquidated 
the obligation imposed by the peace of 439.°7 Samos was given autonomy by Athens 
in 412,** and hence the dvopodtoynpara of J. G., I’, 304 have no connection with the 
repayment of the debt.” These “ acknowledgments ” merely show that Samos was 
being used as a branch bank for Athena in 410/09, and incidentally that imperial 
funds were credited directly to Athena, probably according to the terms of the 
decree D9. 

For the analysis of income from the allies that Perikles reported in 431, the evi- 
dence now points to his having included in his calculation an annual revenue of 50 
talents accruing to the sacred funds of Athena from the Samian indemnity. We do 
not know for sure how much else accrued to Athena, and except as the question con- 
cerns the amounts available for borrowing during the Archidamian War it does not 
much matter. The sum of ca. 212 talents annually, over and above the tribute, could 
be spent from overseas income on the war, and it is a matter of less importance how 
the sum should be divided between funds on which the state could draw with or 
without paying interest, that is, how much belonged to the chest of the hellenotamiai 
and how much was sacred treasure. But we have found with a high degree of proba- 
bility that the 50 talents annually from Samos belonged to Athena. Her income, 
without counting these 50 talents, was estimated by Beloch as ca. 25-30 talents.“ 


** Cf. the text of /. G., I*, 324 as published in Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 139, line 42; see also West, 
T. A. P. A., LXI (1930), pp. 219-220, note 8. 

*°I.G., I*, 302. See the text in Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 160, lines 18-19. For the orthography sec 
Tod, A. J. P., LXVII (1946), p. 333. 

*°7.G., 1?, 297. See the text in Meritt, A. F. D., p. 89, line 16. Thucydides (VII, 57, 4 [T143]) 
reckons the Samians as tyjxoo: xai dépov imoreAcis in 415 B.C. This can only refer to the indemnity, 
and it betrays on the part of Thucydides a latitude in the use of the word ¢épos which permits it 
to cover any income from one of the allies. See the discussion of Thucydides, II, 13, 3 (T117), 
on pp. 131-132 above. 

5t See note 7 above. 

58 Thucydides, VIII, 21. 

*° Cf. Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 95, line 20 (ri eyodpo dvopodoyée), and 96, lines 34-35 (rd éxodpo 
dvopodoyéca[vro hor ov] ppax[oe : tolis orpareyois és Sdpor). 

“Gr. Gesch., II, 2°, p. 326. Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 153-154, thinks Beloch’s estimate too 
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Adding the 50 talents from Samos we have estimated at 80 talents the sacred funds 
included in Perikles’ report of 600 talents a year at the outbreak of the war." 

The status of Thera was somewhat like that of Samos.** Having been forced 
into the Empire between 431 and 430 she paid tribute (which Samos did not), and 
she was compelled also to pay in instalments the amount expended by Athens in her 
own subjugation. The provisions of D8, lines 21-25, apply equally to Thera and 
Samos about the time and method of the payment of these instalments. But whereas 
the payments from Samos went to the treasurers of Athena, those from Thera can 
only have gone to the chest of the hellenotamiai. Samos had been conquered before, 
and Thera after, the critical date 433. Whatever indemnity may have been exacted 
from Euboia, suppressed in 446, could have gone only to Athena. Euboia is not men- 
tioned in D8, and it is quite probable that the Euboian indemnity, smaller than that 
of Samos, had been paid by 426. But it may have entered into Perikles’ estimate of 
revenue in 431. At any rate Athenian revenue from confiscated property on Euboia 
must have continued to come in as long as Athens held the island. 

The suggestion has already been made that these “ moneys owed” which are 
mentioned in D8 may be the same as “ the debts on the panels ” of D3.“ But the debts 
on the panels were doubtless mostly arrears of tribute, caused largely (in 430/29) 
by default upon the revolt of Chalkidike, Poteidaia, and Bottike. This gives point to 
the exception to be made for Methone if any general decree should be passed about 
the debts.** And since Methone’s debt is thus classified with arrears of tribute we 
learn that these obligations were paid to the chest called the demosion (7d Sendovor 
in D3, line 10). This is the name of the chest in which the 5000 talents collected from 
the tribute lay in 449 (D13). It was the public chest, into which fines were paid.” 
That it was, in fact, the name applied over-all to the profane moneys as distinct 


low, and observes that even the Other Gods had about 700 talents in coined money in 433. Rather 
more than that had, indeed, been borrowed from them by the state by 429 (see below, pp. 342-343 
with notes 79, 82, 90) ; but evidently less than 200 talents had been borrowed, and not repaid, before 
433 (D2), and one can hardly compare the two treasures in such a way as to estimate from one 
the probable income of the other. 

* Cavaignac, Etudes, p. 72, estimated the revenues of Athena in this period at not much less 
than 100 talents. Again, on p. 103 he writes: “II ne faut done pas supposer ces revenus, dans la 
période qui suit la conquéte de Samos, trop inférieurs 4 100 talents.” Cf. also pp. 114-115: “ Les 
revenus d’Athéna peuvent étre évalués 4 100 talents environ.” Francotte, Finances, p. 174, dates 
the commencement of the yearly income of 600 talents after the Samian War: “ Je propose l’époque 
qui suit la guerre de Samos, comme étant celle ou s’affirme le plus énergiquement l’hégémonie 
d’Athénes.” This is undoubtedly correct, but Francotte (op. cit., p. 176) did not include the Samian 
indemnity in the receipts, as Perikles must have done. 

*? Cf. Meritt, D. A. T., pp. 36-38. 

** See above, pp. 15-16. 

** D3, lines 13-16: wai diy [xowdv] doéducpd te repli tov Spereudrov rv ev ré[uot aavi]on ylyverat 
pedty rpoohexéro MeBovaiolis dau pe xlopis ylyverar dotpiopa epi MeBovaiov. 

* Cf. I. G., 1°, 1, lines 5-7: dwori [vey ---] és dendao[v]. 
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from the sacred moneys is further proved by the well-known formula of confiscation : 
“ He shall be disfranchised and his money shall become state property (Snudov..) and 
the Goddess shall take a tenth.” “* So the money in this chest was counted as public 
funds belonging to the Athenian state. From the oath of the Chalkis decree (446/5) 
one learns that the tribute was Athenian property,” and in D8, lines 39-40 (426/5), 
“the money of the Athenians” is almost certainly made to include—whatever else 
it included—the tribute from the allies. There was no “ Imperial Treasury,” there- 
fore, distinct from the “ State Treasury” of the Athenian people. The evidence 
carries this identity of state funds and imperial funds back to 449, and it is most 
probable that the moneys of the Confederacy came to be “ Athenian’ moneys when 
the funds were moved from Delos in 454. But the separate identity of the sacred 
funds of the Goddess continued, as is proved by the formalities of transfers and 
borrowings, down to the end of the war.“ 


II 


In his study of the financial administration of Perikles Stevenson came to the 
conclusion that before the transfer of the funds from Delos there was no reserve in 
the public treasury of Athens.*” When the funds of the Confederacy were placed on 
the Akropolis there was created a very considerable reserve, but in 449 this was 
transferred to the Goddess and not reéstablished. It is more difficult to be precise 
about the reserve that may have been available in 449 in the treasury of Athena before 
any bequests had been made to her from imperial funds, but it is certain that it could 
not have been large. We have reckoned annual income of sacred money at about 80 
talents after the increment from Samos; it must be reckoned as 30 talents before that, 
and presumably at an even lower figure before the commencement of whatever income 
Athena received from Euboia after the suppression of the revolt. If one strikes an 
average of 25 talents a year from 480 down to 450 the total accumulation could be 
only 750 talents. Furthermore, this must be counted the total reserve, for any accumu- 
lation that may have existed earlier than 480 was undoubtedly wiped out when the 
Persians sacked Athens.” 


*°"Arimos totw Kal Ta xpypara atrot Sydow Eorw Kal ris Geod ro émidéxaroy (vel. sim). 

*77.G., I*, 39 (D17), line 26: rov dopov hymoreAd *AGevaioww. 

** See note 12 above. For the rdle of the kolakretai see below, pp. 359-365. 

“J.H.S., XLIV (1924), pp. 1-9, especially p. 1: “ The sums which they [the kolakretai] 
administered must have been considerable, but there is no reason to think that they accumulated 
any reserve, or that the Athenian people consented to pay heavier taxes than were necessary to meet 
current expenditure. Just as the Romans abolished direct taxation after the conquest of Macedonia, 
so the Athenians during the period of their apy) paid only indirect taxes, nor is there any evidence 
that an eiodopd was actually imposed before the crisis of the year 428. Any savings were made at 
the expense of the allies and not of the Athenian éyjyos.” 

*° See Cavaignac, Etudes, pp. v and 31-32 (refuting Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, III, p. 475). 
See also Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II, 2*, pp. 325-326. The treasure evidently was not taken to Salamis, 
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We have now reached at least an approximate estimate of the state of the reserves 
in 449 to compare with the very definite report of Thucydides (II, 13, 3 [T117]) in 
431. The available cash balance was almost the same in both years. In 449 the total 
figure was 5750 talents, composed of the known 5000 talents from the Confederacy 
and an estimated 750 talents accumulated by the Goddess; in 431 the total figure was 
5700, all in the reserve fund of Athena and the Other Gods.“ There is no time 
between these dates at which an accumulation of 9700 talents is conceivably possible, 
and one must reject as a false text the alleged statement in Thucydides (II, 13, 3) 
that this impossibly high figure was ever reached. The statement of Thucydides that 
the total sum in the reserve kept an average balance down through the years of 6000 
talents is completely justified: ‘“ There has been for some years an average balance 
on the Akropolis of 6000 talents in minted silver.” * 

Between 449/8 and 432/1 the yield from the tribute was as follows: 





449/8 (moratorium) 
448 /7 ae ca. 360 T.™ 
447 /6 So 364 T.™ 
446-443 soe 125: T.. (ono AX 3)? 
443-431 wn 4656 T. (ca. 388 X 12)" 


6505 T. 


for Herodotos (VIII, 51) relates that the treasurers of the Goddess remained on the Akropolis 
where they were slain by the Persians. Beloch reckons the annual income of Athena at ca. 15 
talents maximum from 478 to 454 (25 years yielding 375 talents) and ca. 23 talents maximum after 
the beginning of the érapy7 from the tribute (the 4 years from 453 down to 450 yielding 92 talents). 
His maximum figure is thus ca. 467 talents, not much more than half ours. 

*! For the inclusion of the Other Gods see pp. 332-333 above. These figures are remarkably 
close to those of Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV, pp. 33-38, who gives 6000 talents as the sum on 
the Akropolis in 448 and 6600 as the sum available in 434/3. 

827117: twapydvrww 88 dv ri dxporoAa aici wore dpyupiov émoyjpov EaxwyAlwy taddvrwv. See the 
discussion of this text above, pp. 118-132. 

53 The collection of this year was about 360 T. (see above, pp. 52-57). This assumes the 
completion of arrears. Without these arrears, which were recorded in the later lines of List 8, 
Meritt (D. A. T., p. 85) estimated the collection at 280 T. 

54 A probable figure of 363 T. 4940 Dr. has been determined from the study of the lists of 
Period II (see above, pp. 29-61, especially 52-57). 

55 The average is taken from /.G., I*, 342, from which the exact amount of the tribute for 
444/3 may be determined as 376 talents, 4550 drachmai. See Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., T*, p. 56; 
Meritt, D. A. T., p. 96. Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX, pp. 112-114, thought the actual collection 
after 446 was not far behind the assessment. He estimated collection at ca. 400 talents (too high), 
and thought that the assessment must have been lower than 460 talents (which is surely true). He 
writes (p. 114): “ Durch die Schatzung vom Jahre 446 wurde der Phoros um rund 90 Tal. herabge- 
setzt, von denen nur etwa 30 Tal. durch Neueinnahmen ausgeglichen wurden, d. h. es trat im ganzen 
ein Effektivverlust von rund 60 Tal. ein.” But Nesselhauf thought this lag was only temporary. 

*¢ The average is taken from the figure for 433/2. See above, p. 334 with note 27. Cf. Meritt, 
D. A.T., p. 96, and A.J. P., LV (1934), p. 287. 
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Although Lists 12 and 13 (443/2 and 442/1) may be restored almost in their 
entirety, the total tribute collected cannot be estimated within 30 talents because of 
uncertainty about Thasos.” It may be noted here that the collection of tribute in 
430/29 and in 429/8 was probably about the same as in 433/2. The total for the 
Hellespont was increased after 430 from ca. 74 talents to ca. 98 talents (List 25), 
but the total for Thrace had been diminished from ca. 123 talents to ca. 87% talents 
(List 25). The dropping of Aigina was the principal, though not the only, change 
in the Island panel; 25 names appeared in List 26 (I, 18-19, II, 46-47, and III, 7-28) as 
against 24 in List 22 (1, 72-94, and IT, 94-95) ; there were three new names ( Diakrioi 
in Euboia, Thera, Nisyros)—and hence two absentees (one of them of course being 
Aigina)—but no individual changes in quota. The three new names account for an 
additional tribute of 5 talents, 2000 drachmai, but this does not compensate for the 
absence of Aigina. Evidence for the lonic-Karic panel is incomplete. 

In the period preceding 431 there was available income from other sources of 
ca. 212 talents a year back to the founding of Amphipolis; ** before Amphipolis this 
annual revenue may have been as low as 137 talents; before the beginning of the 
Samian indemnity it was probably about 87 and before the suppression of Euboia 
perhaps it was no more than 82." So the other income from 449 to 431 amounted to 
3 X 82 = 246 T. before 446, 7 X 87 = 609 T. between Euboia and Samos, 2 X 137 
= 274 T. between Samos and Amphipolis, and 6 X 212 = 1272 T. after Amphipolis: 
total, 2401 talents. Together with the tribute this adds up to 8906 talents. 

There was also, during the interval from 449 to 431, at least one rather large 
non-recurring additional item. The treasure of the Other Gods was assembled on 
the Akropolis in 434/3. Inasmuch as ca. 766 talents were borrowed from this source 
early in the Archidamian War, it may be reasonable to add ca. 750 talents as the 


5™ Cf. Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, p. 56. In A. T.L., I (p. 282) we took it as certain that 
Thasos did not pay tribute in 443/2, and we restored [Sepyacés] rather than [@de.we] in 12, III, 33, 
basing our preference on the order of names in List 13. The absence of Thasos from List 12 
seemed reasonable also to Nesselhauf (Klio, Beiheft XXX, p. 100, note 2), and Gomme’s criticism 
(Commentary, I, pp. 276-277, note 3) has recently brought from McGregor (A.J. P., LXVII 
[1946], p. 273) a restatement of our reasons for the choice. See A. T. L., I, p. 5. 

5® See above, p. 309 with note 45, for the association between Amphipolis and the state revenues. 
The Athenian revenue which Thucydides names (IV, 108, 1) in connection with Amphipolis was 
obviously important and may have amounted to ca. 70 or 75 talents a year. 

°° For the Samian indemnity see above, pp. 334-335. The fact that certain temple properties were 
reserved and rented in Euboia after 446 is known from /.G., I*, 376+ Hesperia, XII (1943), 
pp. 28-29. Further, Aelian, Varia Historia, VI, 1 (T1), says of Chalkis: "A@yvato xparyjoavres 
Xadnidéwv KarexAnpot'yncay abray thy yi és SuryAlous KArjpous, rv ‘IrroBorov Kadovpévyy xepay, Tepevy 
8 dvijxav ry "AOnva ev rH AnAdvry évopalouevy rémw, rd 88 Aourdy euicOwgav Kara Tas oriAas Tas mpds TH 
BacArciw orod toryxvias, alrep oivy ra tov pucbocewy tropyijpara dxov. rovs 8% alyyadcitovs tnoav, Kat 
ob8é dvraifa éoBecay roy xara Xadxidcwv Oyuov. If the analogy of Lesbos can be taken as in any sense 
applicable, these rentals mentioned by Aelian may have amounted to 5 or 10 talents a year. For 
the emendation 1d 8 Aourdy see above, pp. 295-296. 
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aggregate accumulated before the war. It would be only a guess to name the annual 
income of the Other Gods between 431 and 422, and no account has been taken of it 
in the table on pp. 342-344 below. We believe that the element of error thus admitted 
is not large: perhaps as much as 100 talents or so. But before 431 the money of the 
Other Gods must be reckoned in, and added to the total of the money of the Goddess 
and of the money of the treasury of State. The grand total thus becomes 9656 talents. 

Since the reserve on the Akropolis in 431 was about the same as the reserve on the 
Akropolis in 449, these 9656 talents must all have been spent in the intervening 18 years. 
Many of the expenses are known. The routine cost of empire was whatever remained 
of the tribute from 448 to 431 and of the other imperial income after 200 talents had 
been laid aside each year from 448 to 434 (15 payments) for Athena, and after 200 
talents (one payment) had been given to the Other Gods in 434/3. It will be, there- 
fore, the total tribute of 6505 — 3200 (16 X 200) = 3305 talents, plus that part of the 
additional income of 2401 talents which did not go into the sacred treasure (2401 —925 
= 1476 T.).” The total routine expense amounts to 4781 talents, or rather less than 
half the grand total. So Athena spent the balance: about 4875 talents. Of this Samos 
and Byzantion cost 1400 talents, but one reckons only 1276 because Byzantion had 
probably repaid its debt to Athena, and the amount was not counted above toward 
her income.” Nor, for the same reason, should the expense of reducing Euboia be 
taken into account on the debit side of the ledger. But the land campaigns in Boiotia 
and Phokis in the 40’s and the expedition to Kerkyra are deductible items. The 
expense of Kerkyra was 76 talents (J. G., I’, 295; cf. Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 69). The 
land campaigns may have cost more, and we suggest a combined total of ca. 200 
talents. Thus we reckon Athena’s extraordinary war expenses at about 1476 talents 
down to the autumn of 433. This leaves 3399 talents for Poteidaia in 432/1 and for 
the Periklean building programme. We shall see cause to estimate Poteidaia at ca. 
400 talents down to the time of Perikles’ speech; so the building programme receives 
ca. 2999 talents. If we wish to use a round sum we may say that Athena contributed 
3000 talents to the Parthenon, the Gold and Ivory Statue, and the Propylaia, between 
449 and 431. 

The expenses of the buildings, however, came not only from the money of the 
reserve. Money came to the Parthenon, for example, from the xenodikai (€evodixat, 
in J. G., I*, 342, line 38; J. G., I*, 343, line 89)," from the mines at Laureion (J. G., 
I*, 347, line 15; J. G., I’, 348, line 60), from individuals (J. G., I’, 348, lines 65-66), 


* For the sacred money see above, pp. 333-339. The sacred funds, not at the disposal of the 
hellenotamiai, are to be estimated at 25 talents a year from 449 to 446 (75 T.), at 30 talents from 
446 to 439 (210 T.), and at 80 talents a year from 439 to 431 (640 T.), a total of 925 talents. 

* For the figure cf. Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 47; A.J. P., LV (1934), pp. 365-366. 

*: Cf. Cavaignac, Etudes, p. xvii, who connects this with the eas 8ixai, active at just this time ; 
Philochoros, frag. 90 Miiller. See Korte, Hermes, LX VIII (1933), pp. 238-242. 
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from the baths (J. G., I’, 343, lines 83-84), from the trieropoioi (J. G., I’, 342, line 
40), and from the teichopoioi (J. G., I’, 343, line 90)." 

Similarly, in the case of the Propylaia, it is evident (/.G., I*, 363-367) that 
receipts came to the overseers not only from the reserve fund but also from rentals of 
property, private individuals, the mines at Laureion, and even from generals in the 
field who had surplus money to dispose of when their routine missions were over.” 

If we count these additional sources which can only be estimated by conjecture 
the cost of the Periklean building programme on the Akropolis, as financed from the 
reserve chest and other sources, probably came to be well over 3000 talents, perhaps 
3500 talents or more.” There was other building too, like the springhouse (D19) 
which the Athenians decided to charge against the imperial treasury, and like the 
Hephaisteion, which must have been paid for largely out of profits on the exchange 
of foreign money sanctioned in the decree of Klearchos (D14, especially §5). It 
makes no difference in the present calculations how great a part of these profits 
passed first through the treasury of Athena and Hephaistos. 


Ill 


One can construct an analytical table to show the records of borrowings and 
interest over the period of eleven years comprised in the accounts of /.G., I*, 324, 
by beginning with the known fact that 5700 talents were in the reserve when Perikles 
made his speech at the beginning of the war and by using other evidence of borrow- 
ings in the epigraphical record and the evidence already set forth for the regular 
income to the sacred treasury both before and after 431. The process is in part 
empirical, but the various items of income, loans, and interest are so delicately adjusted 
that a table which utilizes the known evidence and does not lead at some point to a 
demonstrable absurdity must reflect approximately the actual course of the financial 
record. 

In the following table the rates of interest are those used in J. G., I’, 324, and 


* This payment of 15 talents toward the Parthenon probably was the balance left in the hands 
of the trieropoioi after they had completed an order for triremes; cf. Dinsmoor, A.J.A., XVI1 
(1913), p. 78, and XXV (1921), p. 243. It was not a true primary source, for the money had 
already been paid out once as routine cost of the Empire. But it should be added to the rest in 
estimating the cost of the building. 

** This item shows that the long wall was finished in 443/2 and that the balance which the 
teichopoioi had in hand was spent on the Parthenon. The amount of the balance is not recorded. 
See Dinsmoor, /occ. citt. Kallikrates was at the head of the epistatai of the walls, just as he was 
of the work on the Parthenon. Like the money from the trieropoioi this item was first allocated to 
the cost of the Empire (cf. Meyer, Forschungen, I1, pp. 100, note 3, and 104). 

*° See above, pp. 329-332. This was money first allocated to the maintenance of the Empire. 

** The cost of the Athena Parthenos was 847 talents. Cf. Dinsmoor, *Apy. ’E¢., 1937, II, pp. 
507-511; see also J. G., I*, 354-362 and Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 30-41. 
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the fundamental premise is adopted that the total loan of a year was made in the 
middle of the year, unless specific dates are known or unless correlation with military 
operations makes an earlier or later relative date desirable. It is also assumed that 
after 433/2, at least, there was never any money which the hellenotamiai were free 
to add to the sacred treasures. 


Date Reserve Income Loans Interest 
433 summer 6021 * 280 * 76° 4%” 
432 summer 6020 * 80 * 1145 * sa” 
431 summer 3955 * 85 *° 1370" 116* 
430 summer 2670 85 1300” 213%" 


** This is scaled to give the Thucydidean figure in 432/1. 

** During the year the income to the sacred treasury was 80 talents, and the hellenotamiai 
probably had their usual surplus of 200 talents, which they either kept or gave to Athena. In any 
case it was an increment to the reserve. In this year also there were items of expense other than 
loans. Work was still in progress in a small way on the Parthenon (J. G., I*, 353; receipts by the 
overseers had amounted to about 5 talents in the previous year) and presumably a very considerabie 
activity was being continued on the as yet unfinished Propylaia (an estimated 200 talents). So net 
income will amount only to 75 talents, and this calculation affects the amount tabulated for the 
reserve in 432, As noted above, we do not attempt to make allowance in this table for the annual 
income to the Other Gods. The amounts are quite uncertain, and our belief is that the error involved 
in the omission is not large. 

my. iy ee 

7° In the years from 433 to 427 inclusive interest is reckoned at one drachma a day a talent. 
Cf. West, T. A. P. A., LXI (1930), p. 236. 

t See note 68 above. 

*2 This represents the annual income to the sacred treasure. 

*® The loans (/. G., I?, 296) were probably divided over the year so that ca. 400 talents should 
be dated before the speech of Perikles and ca. 745 talents afterwards. We assume that at the time 
of the speech there were 5700 talents on the Akropolis. During this year the untouchable reserve 
of 1000 talents was set aside (Thucydides, II, 24 [D20]), and this figure also must be deducted 
from the standard reserve in 431. 

™* The interest includes 4% talents on previous loans and 27% talents (estimated) on current 
loans. The figure 27% is used instead of the arithmetical mean of 35 for the year, because the heavy 
loans came late. Cf. J. G., I*, 296. 

7° See note 73 above. 

7° This figure is higher than last year’s by 5 talents, estimated as the possible increment to 
Athena after the dispossession of Aigina (cf. Thucydides, II, 27). 

77 See Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 84-86; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 158, note 1. 

78 This figure comprises 74% talents interest on previous loans and 4114 talents on current loans. 

7° This probably includes a loan from Athena Nike of about 22% talents; see Meritt, Cl. Quart., 
XL (1946), pp. 63-64. It may also include a loan of some 400 talents from the Other Gods; 
see note 90 below. 

8° This figure comprises interest of 158% talents on previous loans and 55 talents on current 
loans. This estimate of 55 is more than the arithmetical mean of 3914 because the heavy loans 
were probably made early in the year. 
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429 summer 1455 90 ** 600 ** Fe 
428 summer 945 ** 90 *° 200 280 ** 
427 summer 835 100 * 100 289 * 
426 summer 835 *° 100 261 * —_—" 
425 summer 674 110” 130 —_ 


*t The revenues may have been increased after the capture and colonization of Poteidaia 
(Thucydides, II, 70, 4). 

82 This figure may include a loan of some 366 talents from the Other Gods; see note 90 below. 

*8 This figure comprises interest on previous loans of 237 talents, and on current loans of 
18 talents. 

“Facing the siege of Lesbos the Athenians, needing additional funds (mpoodedpevr 5 —- 
xenudrov), levied an eiadopd of 200 talents, and sent out money-collecting ships (Thucydides, III, 
19 [T125]). They also raised the tribute (cf. Meritt, A. F.D., p. 19; A.T.L., I, p. 197), and 
thus brought expenses better in line with income. But the amount of available cash on the Akropolis 
in 428 may have been less than the 945 talents here suggested if the Golden Nikai mentioned in 
D2 were five in number and made between 431 and 428. Seven Golden Nikai were melted down 
in 406/5 (Ferguson, Treasurers, note 2 on pp. 122-123), each weighing about 2 talents (op. cit., 
pp. 91 [with note 2] -92), and one was left. Two had been made in 426/5 (J. G., I*, 368; cf. 369), 
so six may have been in mind in 434. Three at any rate were considered, because the plural—not 
the dual—was used in D2. With a gold ratio of 14 to 1 each Nike was worth intrinsically 28 talents 
and may have cost as much as 40. Five of them would have cost the available reserve 200 talents. 
It is the opinion of D. B. Thompson (Hesperia, XIII [1944], pp. 173-209) that three may have 
been made earlier than 425 (op. cit., pp. 205-206) and that those of D2 may commemorate Samos. 
The relative value of the cost of the gold to the cost of the total work has been taken here from 
the accounts of the Parthenos, the total cost of which was 847 +- talents, with gold of 40 talents 
(= 560 talents of silver) ; cf. Dinsmoor’s edition of J. G., I*, 354 in ’Apy. ’Ed., 1937, II, pp. 507- 
511. The spending of 10 talents a year on the Akropolis (D2) may also have depleted the reserve 
by as much as 30 talents after 431, but there is no evidence that any work was done between the 
outbreak of the war and 428/7 B.C. 

85 The increased quota from the tribute should be added to this figure, but we have left the 
approximation at 90 talents because of uncertainties about the increments from Aigina and Poteidaia. 

8¢ This figure includes 274 talents of interest on previous loans and 6 talents on current loans. 

§t There is now an additional income of 10 talents from Lesbos (Thucydides, III, 50,2 [T128]). 

** This figure comprises 286 talents of interest on previous loans and 3 talents on current loans. 

*® No reduction is here made for the two golden Nikai of J. G., I*, 368, for they were made 
from the spoils of war and not from original reserve. 

*° The sums now come from the detailed accounts of the logistai, J. G., I*, 324. Down to this 
point (but not including the 261 talents of 426/5) the total loans have been 4791 talents (cf. Tod, 
Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, no. 64, lines 99-100, 103-105, 107-108, 110-111). Down to this same point 
the total accumulated interest was 1190 talents. The figure is not attested epigraphically, but depends 
on the calculations in this table. The total interest for Athena Polias, Athena Nike, (and Hermes), 
in “ the seven years ” amounted to 1053 talents [Tod, of. cit., no, 64, line 117 minus lines 101 and 
108 = 1249 — (195 + 1) = 1053]. Hence interest for the Other Gods in the seven years is esti- 
mated at 137 talents (1190 — 1053). If principal of 400 talents had been borrowed early in 430/29 
(cf. note 79 above) the interest might have been 92 talents; if principal of 366 talents had been 
borrowed late in 429/8 (cf. note 82 above) the interest might have been 45 talents. It is known 
that the borrowings from the Other Gods amounted to 766 talents (Tod, of. cit., no. 64, lines 103- 
105), and the interest amount of 137 talents is thus achieved. 

* From this point the rate of interest is 1 drachma per diem for 5 talents. The amounts appear 
in J. G., I*, 324 and are no longer a necessary part of our own calculation. 

* The quota from the tribute added to the income in this year because of the higher assess- 
ment of AY. 
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424 summer 654 105” 163 —. 

423 summer 596 105 257 —- 

422 summer 444" — —- — 
IV 


The Wasps of Aristophanes was produced in 422, and together with the assess- 
ment decree of 425 it gives the best evidence for the state of the treasury near the 
end of the Archidamian War. In lines 656-660 (T38a) the sources of Athenian 
revenue are described in considerable detail (the speaker is Bdelykleon) : 


“ And not with pebbles precisely ranged, but roughly thus on your fingers count 
The tribute paid by the subject States, and just consider its whole amount; 
And then, in addition to this, compute the many taxes and one-per-cents, 

The fees and the fines, and the silver mines, the markets and harbours and sales 
and rents. 
If you take the total result of the lot, ’twill reach two thousand talents or near. 


99 95 


The total income was upwards of 2000 talents, and of all the items the phoros 
from the Empire was first and most important. That the income must have been 
more than 1500 talents is shown by the lines immediately following: 


“ And next put down the Justices’ pay, and reckon the sums they receive a year: 
Six thousand Justices, count them through, there dwell no more in the land as yet, 
One hundred and fifty talents a year I think you will find is all they get. 

(Ph.) Then not one tithe of our income goes to furnish forth the Justices’ pay? 
( Bd.) No, certainly not. (Ph.) And what becomes of all the rest of the revenue, 
pray?” 


*° It is assumed here that the loss of Amphipolis and its territory occasioned a reduction of 
income, though in the early years of the city (from 437 B.C.) we added no corresponding increase 
to the sacred treasury. 

* In this year the treasury was almost depleted, the sum still available being considerably less 
than was required for one year of war, and the balance growing progressively smaller. This final 
entry brings the record down to the approximate time of the assessment of 422/1 (A10). Meyer, 
Forschungen, II, p. 130, estimated that only 700 talents were left in the treasury in 421. 

* The translation is by Rogers: 

kai mpatov piv Aoyiwat davdws, wy Yhors, GAA’ dard yeipos, 
tov dopov iypiv dard trav roAEw OVAAHPSqv Tov rpoowrra* 
xagw rovrov ta TéAn ywpis Kal Tas wOAAGS éxarooTds, 
mpvraveia, petard’, dyopds, Amévas, proPaioes, Snnwrpara* 
rovTwy wAjpwopa tdAdavr’ eyyis buryidua ylyveras jyiv. 

"Ard rovrov vw Karabes yuobdy roiot Stxacrais énavtot 

té ytAuiow, — kotrw rAclovs ev TH Xwpa Karévacber, — 

ylyverat iypiv éxaroy Siprov cal wevtyKovra taAavra. 

di. of 8? 5) Bexdry trav mpocwvrwv piv ap’ eytyvel’ 6 puabds ; 
BS. pa Al’ od pévrot. 
di. kal rot tpérerat 8) "rata Ta ypryara TaAAG; 
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One notes that 150 talents a year is possible for the jurymen,” and since they 
complain that they receive less than one tenth of the income, a minimum figure of 
1500 talents is indicated. West suggested that one might strike a balance between 
the 1500 and the 2000 and say provisionally that the revenues were, on the average, 
1750 talents a year.” 

This total in 422 must be compared with that of 1000 talents given by Xenophon 
for 431 ” and with the statement of Thucydides (II, 13, 3 [T117]) that in 431 the 
annual revenue from overseas was approximately 600 talents. The computations 
in the preceding pages have classified this as 388 talents of tribute and 212 talents 
from other sources.” The annual domestic revenue (Xenophon minus Thucydides) 
thus amounted to 400 talents at the beginning of the war and there is little reason 
to believe that it had changed much in the course of ten years. Hence the imperial 
revenue in 422 was approximately 1350 talents. But revenue from overseas other than 
tribute had also been increased. Possibly Aigina and Poteidaia added 100 talents,” 
and it is known that Lesbos added 100 talents (Thucydides, III, 50, 2 [T128]). The 
income of 1350 talents from the Empire, therefore, in 422 included 412 talents that 
were over and above the tribute; hence the tribute alone was 938 talents. This figure 
differs from that of 675 achieved by West (op. cit., p. 225), but West assumed the 
continuation of eisphora even in 422, and did not have at his disposal the now known 
total of 1460 talents for the assessment of 425. There is every reason to believe that 
the eisphora had been abandoned in 425; indeed, one purpose of the new assessment 
must have been to make a direct tax unnecessary. A total collection in tribute of 938 
talents, realized in actual cash, seems low against an assessment of 1460 talents, but 
one must never forget that many cities in the assessment list are known never to have 
paid tribute at all, including Melos and probably many of the Pontic cities, that many 
were included for their propaganda value, like the cities beyond Phaselis, long after 
they had ceased to belong to the Athenian Empire, and that large areas of Thrace 
were in revolt.’ 

If one feels, even so, that the discrepancy between 938 talents of collection and 
1460 talents of assessment is unduly great, it is possible to move the estimate of 1750 
talents a year as the total of all revenues closer to the maximum of 2000 named by 
Aristophanes, and by so much to reduce the gap between the assessment and collection 
of the tribute. Probably the actual collection amounted to approximately 1000 talents 
in a normal year during the assessment period following 425 B. C. 


** It is immaterial here that such a theoretical maximum was higher than any actual figure. 

* T. A. P. A., LXI (1930), p. 224. 

® Anabasis, VII, 1, 27 (T156). 

209 See above, pp. 333-334. 

101 5 talents each to the Goddess (cf. notes 76 and 81 above) and perhaps 45 talents each to 
the State. 

*2 To name only the larger cities, the rebels in 422 included Akanthos, Argilos, Olynthos, 
Skione, Spartolos, Stageira, Stolos. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PEACE OF NIKIAS 


The blessings of the Peace of Nikias were described to Athenians of a genera- 
tion later in the opening paragraphs of Andokides’ speech urging peace with Sparta. 
Confused and inaccurate though he was in recounting the historical events of the 
Fifty Years,’ Andokides was speaking of events of his own lifetime when he came 
to 421 B. C., and one expects from him a more nearly accurate record than he gave 
of the earlier part of the century. Two of his statements touch upon the question 
of the tribute: “I think all of you know this, that thanks to this peace we deposited 
7000 talents of coined money on the Akropolis, we acquired more than 300 ships, 
and more than 1200 talents of tribute came in annually -—-.” * 

The fund of 7000 talents has been held difficult to explain,’ and one may well 
question where Andokides found precisely this figure. But the answer almost certainly 
is that this was the amount due to the gods for borrowing from the sacred treasures 
down to the end of the Archidamian War and that when the Peace of Nikias had 
been ratified provision had been made for paying the debt. This implies a decree 
authorizing the repayment, and we assume that such a decree existed, known to 
everyone, naming the total of 7000 talents. Whether the 7000 talents were ever 
actually put on the Akropolis (Andokides says they were) is another matter. The 
fact of importance is that the Athenians, after the Peace of Nikias, undertook to pay 
back to Athena and to the Other Gods the money that they had borrowed from them.‘ 
Andokides knew the decree, and this is all that his text implies. 

The money that Athens owed to her gods at the end of the fiscal (conciliar) year 
in 422 is known, or can be learned, from the accounts of the logistai, /. G., I’, 324.° 


2See K. J. Maidment’s edition of the Minor Attic Orators, 1 (The Loeb Classical Library, 
1941), p. 495. 

“TIT, 8-9 (T6): olva 8 tpas Gravras eidévar troiro, ére 8a ravryvy Ty elpyy Erraxwyidua piv 
rdAavra voulcparos eis THy dxporoAw dynveyxapev, vais 8¢ wAclous i) tpiaxogias éxrnodudla, Kai dopos 
mpoojea Kat’ énavroy wA€ov 3) diaxoow Kai yikua tdAavra ~——. Andokides knew that he was speaking 
to citizens who, with him, were contemporaries of the event and in a position to know the facts. 
It is of less significance (though important) for the truth of the statements that Aischines later 
(II, 175 [T3]) used them almost word for word. See the text in A. T.L., I, p. 571; there is a 
misprint in A. T. L., II, p. 88. 

* Maidment, op. cit., p. 505: “ The mention of a reserve of 7000 talents is suspicious. Athens 
did, it is true, recover remarkably from the effects of the Archidamian War during the period 
between 421 and the Sicilian Expedition of 415. But Andocides is here talking of the years 421- 
419 only. He may be basing his figures on the financial reserve of Athens before the Archi- 
damian War.” 

* This was denied by Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 161, but he had no way of explaining Andokides. 

5 The numbering of the lines here follows that of Meritt, Ad. F. D., pp. 136-143. For the text 
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The total of the borrowings amounted to 5599 T. 4900 Dr.* In addition to the 
principal, there was also the accumulated interest of 1424 T. 1925% Dr.’ The grand 
total of the debt was 7024 T. 825% Dr.; at least this is an amount which is approxi- 
mately correct (only one item in the reckoning of the interest being subject to rough 
approximation) and the decree to repay it gave Andokides his figure. 

To find the source of Andokides’ other figure of an annual revenue from the 
tribute of more than 1200 talents it is necessary to review the political events of the 
year 422/1 and the history of the peace. The story, in its relation to the tribute, has 
been lucidly and convincingly told by West, and one needs only to reread what he has 
written,* and make the necessary corrections for the changes in our knowledge of the 
epigraphical evidence since 1925. The participation of the allies in the blessings of 
the peace was heralded by Aristophanes in his comedy, the Peace, which was produced 
at the Great Dionysia of 421; the peace itself was ratified soon after the Dionysia.° 
The assessment of tribute, which had been introduced at the previous Panathenaia,”° 
and which had been postponed because the scale of payments would depend on the 
outcome of the negotiations for peace, was finally embodied in a decree (presumably 
later than Elaphebolion) which did in fact give the allies the relief promised by Aristo- 
phanes. It was an assessment on a pre-war scale, and the individual amounts of 
tribute were returned, wherever feasible, to the Aristeidean level. There were many 
adjustments, of course, because of changed conditions between 477 and 421, and there 
were many new names, but the scale has been accurately defined in the terms of the 
peace itself. The covenant between Athens and Sparta guaranteed to Argilos, Sta- 
geira, Akanthos, Stolos, Olynthos, and Spartolos their autonomy as long as they paid 
to Athens the tribute they had paid in Aristeides’ day. The allies who came to Athens 
to pay their own tribute at the time of the Dionysia must have known of this provision 
in the terms of the peace, and, as West observed, the question of the hour must have 


see also Oguse, B.C. H., LIX (1935), pp. 416-420; Broneer, Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 158-159; 
Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, no. 64; Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens, pp. 95-105; 
Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL (1946), pp. 60-64. 
®* Cf. Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL (1946), p. 61. 
7 The component figures are: 
a) Total interest for Athena Nike and Athena Polias (lines 117-118) of 1249 T. 3385%2 
Dr. (cf. Meritt, Cl. Quart., XL [1946], p. 64). 
b) Interest for the Other Gods from 433 to 426 of 137 T. (cf. above, note 90 on p. 343). 
c) Interest for the Other Gods for 426 to 422, on earlier loans (line 105), of 37 T. 
2338542 Dr. 
d) Interest for the Other Gods for 422 B.C., on current loans (line 97), of 2202 Dr. 
® West, A. J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 135-151. 
® Thucydides, V, 19, 1: "EAadnBoAudvos pyvos Extn POivovros. 
2° This must have been true, for the penalties laid down in A9 were severe if the prytaneis 
in office at the Great Panathenaia of 422 failed to set in motion the machinery of assessment at 
that time. 
1 Thucydides, V, 18, 5 (T134). 
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been whether the loyal allies were to fare worse than the unrepentant rebels. Sparta 
had succeeded in stipulating that these six cities should pay the phoros of Aristeides’ 
day (6 én’ ’Apioreidov ddpos), much as Athens in 449 had protected some Greek cities 
subject to Persia from harsh taxation after the Peace of Kallias by settling with 
Artaxerxes what sums they were to pay.” So far as the covenants of peace were 
concerned both Persia in 449 and Athens in 421 could tax the rest of their Empires 
as they saw fit, but in fact Athens could not generally grant to her friends less than 
she gave her enemies. On the other hand, Sparta could hold out for a good bargain 
for the six cities of the Peace of Nikias, because they were physically in her possession. 
Along with Aristeidean tribute, she claimed for them, and won, autonomy, which 
we take to mean freedom from political interference through resident Athenian 
archontes or episkopoi or garrisons. No concessions of this sort could have been 
made at large in the Empire, and one is entitled to believe that the Aristeidean assess- 
ment, precisely stipulated, was also a notable concession. For her friends, Athens 
could make necessary individual adjustments in matters of tribute; for Athens’ late 
enemies (Argilos, Stageira, Akanthos, Stolos, Olynthos, and Spartolos), Sparta evi- 
dently saw the danger of these “ adjustments ” and avoided all debate by specifying 
exactly the Aristeidean figure in these six individual cases.” The tribute generally 
after 421 may be said to have been determined on the scale of Aristeides’ assessment 
(xara rH ’Apworeidov ra€w), and undoubtedly many of the figures were the same as 
they had been in 478/7. For her six protegés Sparta insisted that this be so. 

Only Akanthos was large enough to make much difference to the Athenian board 
of assessors. Presumably it could have paid 5 talents a year after 421 (cf. List 5, 
III, 34), whereas its regular tribute before the Archidamian War had been 3 talents. 
Similarly Argilos would have paid 1% talents (1, IV, 22), Olynthos and Spartolos 
2 talents each, Stolos possibly 1 talent (we do not know), and Stageira its invariable 
and relatively insignificant tribute of 1000 drachmai. 

The following list of cities whose tribute after 421 is known will show the 
Aristeidean character of the assessment of that year: 


Before 425 425 421 418 
*AOmirat 2000 Dr. Di. 4000 Dr. 
AioXirat 500 Dr. 500 Dr. 
“AvSpior 12T.>6T. 15 T. 7 od be 
“Avravdpos 15 T. 8 T. 
AtAvara 500 Dr. 500 Dr. 
Bpixwdaproe Ls 
Tadaior 800 Dr. < 3000 Dr. 10 Dr. 10 Dr. 
Tpuvyis 1000 Dr. 2000 Dr. 1000 Dr. 


12 See above, p. 275. 
18 Tt is one of the ironies of fate that in no single instance do we know what the figure was. 


Aavvoretxirat 


Avaxpijs awd Xadxidéwv 


Auixpwor év “Pode 
Avocepirat 
“Hdacoreys 


@doror 


Mvpwator év Ajjpre 
Ndguor 
Nortys 
"Obcipror 
Tldpvoe 
Tledeijs 
Ilicracos 
Prarge 
Sdpror 
Sapraior 
Yepignror 
Seppaior 
Sucwyrat 
Sivos 
Tpdiros 
PapByAror 
Paondira 
PoreyavSpror 


Xadwearat 
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Before 425 


1000 Dr. < 2 T. 4000 Dr. 
800 Dr. 


1000 Dr. > 500 Dr. 
6T.>3T. 


10T. >6T. < 10T. 
iT, 

1000 Dr. 
9T.>6T. 

1000 Dr. 

1000 Dr. > 500 Dr. 

7% T.>5T. 

1000 Dr. 
4T.>3T. 

1% T.< 6T. 

500 Dr. 


3T. > 1% T. <3 T. > 500 Dr. 


re be 
oT. < 10T. > 67. <10T. 
500 Dr. < 2000 Dr. 
1 T. > 4000 Dr. < 1 T. 
§T.< 10T. > 5T. 
1% T.>1T. 
500 Dr. 
ST. 1%.7. 
9 T. > 6% T. 
2000 Dr. > 100 Dr. 
500 Dr. < 700 Dr. > 500 Dr. 
16 T. 1200 Dr. < 18 T. 
2000 Dr. > 100 Dr. < 5000 Dr. 
500 Dr. 
1000 Dr. > 300 Dr. 
300 Dr. 
1500 Dr. 
21: oe 
500 Dr. 


1500 Dr. 


1000 Dr. > 500 Dr. 
6T.>3T. <6T. 


3000 Dr. > 2000 Dr. 


425 


2000 Dr. 
4T. 
60 T. 
iT, 
} TT; 


1000 Dr. 
5 T. 


10 T. 


6T. 


10 Dr. 
al 
1000 Dr. 
(see Hephaisties) 
15 T. 
100 Dr. 


30 T. 


1000 Dr. 


[2T.] 
1000 Dr. 
1 T, 


2000 Dr. 
2000-+- Dr. 
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421 418 
27; 
3000 Dr. 
2 T. 2 T. 
500 Dr. 500Dr. 
2T. 
[409 B. C.] 30T 
3T aT 
3000 Dr 
51. 
|e 
1000 Dr 
10 T. 
1500 Dr. 
1000 Dr. 
5T. 
1000 Dr. 
6 T. 
15 T. 
100 Dr. 
500 Dr. 500Dr. 
6 T. 
15 T. 15 T. 
2000 Dr. 
10 Dr. 
10 T. 10 T. 
is 
1000 Dr. 
500 Dr. 
9T. 
2000 Dr. 2000 Dr. 
1000 Dr. 
18 T 
iT. 
500 Dr. 
500 Dr. 
200 Dr 
100 Dr. 
1+T 
500 Dr. 
500 Dr 
800 Dr. 
iT, 
500 Dr. 
a 
1000 Dr. 
2000 Dr. 
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One observes first from a study of the table the absence of any increase in the 
assessment of 418.** There are seven instances in which the payments of the assess- 
ment period following 421 can be compared with the payments of the assessment 
period following 418, and in all of them the preserved amounts are exactly the same. 
The smaller amounts are not particularly significant, for small amounts seldom change 
much in any case, but we do regard it as important that Iasos, Lindos, and Miletos 
remain the same. They all show changes from their pre-war figure and they are all 
relatively high. There have been many hypotheses about the increase, or absence of 
increase, in the scale of tribute after 418,*° the most forcefully stated argument for 
a notable increase being that of West in 1926."* West attempted to explain the con- 
fused references of Plutarch and the orators in the light of epigraphical texts, but 
the texts at that time had not been correctly assigned. There was no “ doubling ” or 
“trebling ” of the tribute in 418 (or 417). The authority for this doubling, and 
trebling, is Plutarch’s Aristides: ‘“‘ The allies of the Athenians sang the praises of 
the tribute of Aristeides’ time, calling it a sort of blessing for Hellas, especially as it 
was soon doubled and then tripled.” ** Plutarch knew of the Thucydidean figure of 
600 talents in II, 13, 3 (T117), for he quotes it, though he does not understand it. 
This misunderstanding is both intelligible and excusable, for Thucydides did not use 
the word in its technical sense and Plutarch did not have the quota lists (as we have 
them) to make this clear. Then Plutarch proceeds to say that the demagogues, after 
Perikles’ death, little by little pushed the total up to 1300 talents. Once again Plutarch 
could have corrected his maximum if he had had (as we have) the text of A9. We 
know that the total was more than 1460 talents in 425/4. But Plutarch was not using 
the epigraphical evidence. This figure comes from Andokides, whose record is set 
forth above, and from Aischines who copied him (T3 and T6). They speak of “‘ more 
than 1200 talents” (mdéov 4% Siaxdova wai xia [or xthta Kal Siaxdo.a] rddavra), 
which becomes in Plutarch’s story “ 1300 talents” (ywAiwv tpraxociwy taddvrwr).™ 

It was a thesis of West that Alkibiades doubled the tribute, the evidence being 


the oration against Alkibiades falsely attributed to Andokides: “ First he persuaded 
you to lay upon the cities a revised assessment of the tribute which was assessed most 
justly of all by Aristeides, and having been selected chairman of a board of ten to 


* Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II, 27, pp. 342-344, denied an increase at this time, for he thought there 
could be no justification for it in time of peace. 

*® Or after 417, as the date has sometimes been assumed. 

1° T. A. P. A., LVII (1926), pp. 60-70. 

1724, 3 (T94): ——— of cdppayo: trav ’ABnvaiwy tov éx’ "Apioreidov dopov ebrotplay twa THs “EAAdSos 
dvopafovres dpvovy, Kai padwra per’ ob rodiv xpdvov Surdamacbevros, dr’ aifis tprrAacacbévtos. 

** Cf. West, T. A. P. A., LVII (1926), p. 61. After discovering (with Meritt) that the greater 
total of 1460 was valid in 425 (A9), West would have been the first to retract his maximum attribu- 
tion of 1300 to 417 if he had lived to do so. 
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perform this task he practically doubled the tribute of each of the allies.” ** Rightly 
judging Alkibiades to have been too young to have any role of influence in the assess- 
ment of 425, West suggested 417 as the logical time for Alkibiades to have persuaded 
the Athenians, and himself to have served as an assessor (taktes).”” He thus found 
support for assuming an increase of tribute in 417. But the evidence contradicts all 
this. There was no change in or near 417. Moreover, the increase in the tribute came 
first early in the war * and then reached its maximum in 425. The odium of the 
assessment of 425 belonged to Kleon, not to Alkibiades, and the whole rhetorical story, 
inconsistent with the facts, is nothing but a fabric of the imagination. The author 
was a fair antiquarian, however, and perhaps his reference to Alkibiades as himself 
the tenth assessor (8€xatos airés) shows that he knew the board of taktai to have 
been composed of ten men, one from each phyle. It can hardly be taken as evidence 
for the nature of the board, for [Andokides] may have fashioned it from his general 
fund of knowledge concerning Athenian constitutional antiquities: reasonable specu- 
lation, without tangible support. About Alkibiades he must have been simply wrong.” 

The evidence about the Insular tribute is much more nearly complete now than 
it was before the discovery by Welter of the fragments of List 39. We can now 
compare (see the table on pp. 348-349) the pre-war tribute, the tribute of 425, and the 
post-421 tribute of 16 cities: Andros, Athenai Diades, Diakres (Euboia), Grynche, 
Hephaistia, Imbros, Ios, Karystos, Keos, Kythnos, Mykonos, Myrina (Lemnos), 
Naxos, Paros, Rhenaia, and Seriphos. Before the war they paid 68 T. 4800 Dr. if 
one takes the high figures or 48 T. 3300 Dr. if one takes the low figures; in 425 they 
paid 92 T. 5000 Dr.; and after 421 they paid about 58 T. Clearly, in the Island 
district the Aristeidean figure had been in all its essentials restored. 

There is also evidence about the Hellespont, though it is more difficult to interpret. 
Meritt’s dating of our present List 33 in 418/7 was in agreement with his belief that 
the high quotas of the Hellespontine panel were not inconsistent with a hypothetically 
high general assessment in 418, but it now appears that there is no other evidence 
whatever for a change of the magnitude thus suggested between the assessments of 
422/1 and 418/7. Reference to the table above will show not only that the seven 
quotas that can be compared between 421 and 418 are identical, but that (except for 


1 [Andokides], IV, 11 (T8): xparov pév otv meicas (Alkibiades) tpas rov dépov rais xédcow ef 
dpyjs tdga tov tm’ 'Apwreidov ravrow Satara reraypévov, aipeBeis dri tovrw déxatos airos pddvota 
SerAdovov abroy éxdoros Tov Ovppadywv éroingey — — —. 

2 Cf, T. A. P. A., LVII (1926), pp. 64-70. 

21 There was an increase of unknown magnitude in 428. 

#2 His error was copied by Aelius Aristeides, XLVI, 149 (T22; cf. the scholion, T23). West 
cites the attempts that have been made to salvage the credibility (or partial credibility) of [Ando- 
kides] (op. cit., p. 63, note 12). Kolbe has since written of Alkibiades as rdxrys in 425 (Sitzungsber. 
Ak. Berlin, 1930, pp. 352-354) and in this he has been followed by Raubitschek, Hesperia, XII 
(1943), pp. 32-33 (vix recte). 
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Klazomenai) the quotas for the years after 418 are low even elsewhere than in the 
islands, which we have just passed in review: Auliatai, Chalke, Isinda, and Phaselis 
pay what they paid before the war; the slight quota of Saros was still further reduced. 
In these surroundings the high quotas of List 33 are quite out of place, and we leave 
the text, as we had originally assigned it, in 422/1 B.C. The only difference in the 
prescript is that Prepis can now no longer be the first secretary of the Council (cf. 
List 34). But though the Hellespontine quotas of List 33 reflect only the high assess- 
ment of 425, there is preserved (fortunately) a significant part of the figure for the 
Hellespontine total in A10.* The damage at the end of the figure is of little signifi- 
cance, for no change in restoration could there involve more than a few drachmai. 
But at the beginning two spaces have been broken away, both or neither or only the 
second of which may have been inscribed. Epigraphically, the restoration can be 
[ hit] P4444 RHHHH [--] (ca. 296 T.) or [° hh] F4444FPRHHHH [--] (ca. 
196 T.) or [°°] PF4444FRHHHH [- -] (ca. 96 T.).% Of these three, the Aris- 
teidean character of the assessment of 421 clearly favours the last, and we have so 
restored the figure in our text of AlO. In general, information about the Helles- 
pontine district is good. The complete panels in the fourth assessment period, when 
the collection of tribute was systematic and thorough, indicate actual payments of 
ca. 77 talents a year,” and in the first years of the war this total was raised to ca. 98 
talents (List 25). There was an increase again with the assessment of 428. At least, 
List 27 indicates a possible total of 15 talents for Lampsakos instead of an earlier 12, 
and shows a number of new names whose tribute must have swelled the composite 
total. Then in 425 came the grand maximum of 250 to 300 talents (A9). This 
achievement must have required very considerable increases all along the line, some 
of which are reflected in the quotas of List 33. The return to an Aristeidean figure 
in 421 meant not only that the total was ca. 96 talents (rather than 196 talents), but 
in individual cases like Byzantion and Lampsakos the figures must have been reduced 
to their pre-war level. The increase which the assessment of 96 talents in 421 shows 
over the pre-war collection of ca. 77 talents is almost certainly to be explained for 
the greater part by the addition of new names, for some of which the assessment 
list itself gives evidence. 

We take it, therefore, that the low assessment on the Aristeidean scale (xara 
riv "AprreiSov ra€w) can be demonstrated in 421 for the districts of the Islands and 


23 See the comments by West, A. J. A., XXIX (1925), p. 149. 

* Meiggs, Eng. Hist. Rev., LV (1940), p. 105, thought the restoration of a total of ca. 196 
talents the most probable, because of the analogy of A9 in which the total for the Hellespontine 
district was indented from the margin by one letter-space; cf. A. T. L., I, p. 115, Fig. 164. 

28 Tod, Greek Hist. Inser., l*, p. 56, gives the total for 443/2 as 77 T. 880 Dr., with which 
we agree, 

© The amount is 95 T. 3640 Dr. in counted tribute, with some allowance for a small lacuna 
in the text; see above, pp. 70, 339. 
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of the Hellespont. There is no real evidence for Thrace, and the evidence from Ionia 
and Karia does not militate against it: Klazomenai is the notable increase, and the 
cities on Rhodes show adjustments that in part counterbalance one another. The 
tribute from the Euxine was, of course, an outright addition to the Aristeidean total. 

But although the hope and expectation of lowered assessments were in everyone’s 
mind at the Dionysia of 421, it was, after all, the date of tax collection and the old 
rates were still in force. Indeed, the old rates were undoubtedly reaffirmed at the 
Panathenaia of 422 when Kleon was still the guiding spirit of the Athenian democracy. 
Talk of lower rates came only after his death, and the death of Brasidas, and the 
progress of negotiations for peace. Just as in 449 the allies paid their tribute for 
450/49 though peace with Persia was in sight, and paid late instalments to bring 
the record down to date even after Perikles had declared the moratorium for 449/8, 
so in 421 the allies paid Kleon’s tribute at the Dionysia (List 33) even though within 
a few weeks they were certain of peace and of a lowering of the scale so that they 
might in the following year pay the tribute of Aristeides. 

Andokides connects an annual payment of more than 1200 talents with the Peace 
of Nikias. This can have been the payment at (and after) the Dionysia of 421. It is 
an impossibly high figure for either of the two following years of which he speaks, 
and we have seen that there was no increase of tribute in the assessment of 418/7 
over that of 422/1 to justify the reference of his figures to a later year. Payments 
after the Dionysia are included, for the text of D8 shows that substantial sums, not 
strictly tribute,” were normally collected later, and these are almost surely to be 
reckoned in Andokides’ figure.™ 

We have before us, therefore, the plan of the Athenians to repay the gods for 
their loans made during the Archidamian War. The decree which authorized the 
repayment named the figure of 7000 talents and was passed after the Peace of Nikias 
in the spring of 421. The amount of the debt stood at 7000 talents in midsummer, 422. 
If we wished to have these figures match exactly, with no rough edges, we might 
assume that there were no loans from the sacred treasure between summer of 422 and 
spring of 421. Yet this is hardly likely. Kleon’s campaign to Thrace fell in late 
summer of 422, and though normal revenues of the Empire may have been used 
largely in financing it there may also have been borrowings. But if the borrowings 
were on the relatively minor scale of the preceding four years,” and if the decree was 
passed soon after the peace (as we believe to have been the case) and before the 


*t Like the indemnities from Samos and Thera; see above, pp. 334-336. 

** Even for 421 an actual collection of ¢épos, in the strict sense of that word, cannot have 
reached as high as 1200 talents. We assume that Andokides here uses ¢épos in the sense of 
Thucydides, II, 13, 3 (T117) and VII, 57, 4 (T143) to mean any revenue from the allies; see 
above, pp. 131-132, 333-334, and note 36 on p. 335. 

2° See the table on pp. 342-344 above. 
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routine expenditure of 100 talents to the generals,” the addition to the borrowed total 
may have amounted to less than 100 talents. The Athenians, in any case, could (and 
doubtless did) start at once to liquidate the debt. 

There are no records of money paid out by the treasurers of Athena for expenses 
of state between 422 and 418. There are, however, records for the years from 418 
to 414 and from 414 to 410.*% Since the arrangement at this time seems to be by 
Panathenaic quadrennia, most probably there were payments also between 422 and 
418, recorded on a stone now lost. 

But what shall one say of these payments by the treasurers of Athena for pur- 
poses of state at a time when the state is making repayment to Athena of loans already 
borrowed? Why pay back money, if it merely has to be borrowed again? 

In the interval between the Peace of Kallias and the Decrees of Kallias, the 
Athenian state made an initial grant of 5000 talents to Athena and then gave each 
year a sum of 200 talents, managing to pay for the routine of the Empire out of the 
balance of imperial income. In return for this donation and these annual gifts Athena 
agreed to finance exceptional undertakings that fell within the orbit of imperial busi- 
ness. In this way, for example, Athena paid the cost of the Samian War. It was 
not a loan to the state, and Athena eventually got back her money (in instalments), 
but the heading of the account began with the words ‘the Athenians spent” 
(A@evaio. dvédowar, J.G., I*, 293), just as do the accounts in 418/7. Were these 
accounts in 418/7, perhaps, gifts and not loans? Such an arrangement would be 
financial nonsense, and we believe it incredible. The state could not repay a debt if 
it so depleted its reserves that the business of Empire could only be carried on by 
getting other money (or the same money) back from the creditor as a gift. Or if it 
could, it would be an exceedingly bad bargain for Athena. 

Rather, the payments of J. G., I*, 302 must count as loans to the state, and since 
the financial decree of 421 authorized Athens to pay off her indebtedness to the 
Goddess as well (supposedly) as to keep up the peace-time establishment of the 
Empire, Athens must have been using all her annual resources from the allies for 
these two purposes, and then finding that from time to time she needed money that 
had to be borrowed back. This is intelligible. The peace-time establishment in the 
years between 437 and 433 was financed from the annual income of 600 talents 
(Thucydides, IT, 13, 3 [T117]) after 200 talents had been donated to Athena and 
80 talents more, which belonged to her in any case, had been put into her treasury.” 
So the routine cost of Empire was about 320 talents a year. We assume that it was 
approximately the same after 421 B. C., when the income from the tribute may have 
yielded an actual 500 talents a year (on the Aristeidean scale, but including many 


8° In this year there may have been no such loan. 
17,G., I*, 302, and 297, 298. Cf. Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 160-163 and 88-93. 
82 The indemnity from Samos, and other sacred money. 
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new cities, those in the Euxine among them) and other revenues probably amounted 
to 412 talents: * a total of 912 talents. Of this total figure ca. 105 talents belonged 
to the Goddess under any circumstances; “* so the amount available for the dual pur- 
poses of the decree of 421 was ca. 807 talents (912 — 105 = 807). All these figures 
are approximations, but it cannot be far wrong to claim that with 320 to spend each 
year on routine there would be about 500 talents a year that could be used to fund 
the debt. This was the normal amount after the assessment of 422/1 had taken effect. 
But the tribute collection of 422/1 itself had been on the old scale, and we believe 
that a larger initial amount could have been paid at the Panathenaia of 421. The 
revenue from the Empire in 422/1 consisted of the tribute (¢dépos), which we have 
estimated (above, p. 345) at ca. 938 talents, and of other funds, which we have found 
to be ca. 307 talents. The actual imperial revenue in 422/1, therefore, was 
ca. 1245 talents. In consideration of the fact that many sums budgeted for the year 
in connection with possible campaigning in the spring were probably not spent, it 
seems to us likely that the current expenses for 421/0 could have been provided out 
of a hypothetical unexpended balance from the budget of 422/1 and, let us say. 245 
talents from the current income of 422/1. In fine, the Athenians were in a position 
in 421 to make an initial payment against the sacred debt of 1000 talents. It is our 
belief that the same procedure was followed in 421 that had been followed in 449. 
The decree of 421 specified the repayment of the debt to the gods with an initial 
instalment (all that was available) of 1000 talents from the year’s receipts of 1245 
talents, this first payment to be made at the Panathenaia of 421, and then with suc- 
ceeding annual instalments of 500 talents out of current income so long as might be 
necessary to expunge the debt.” It allocated the balance of annual imperial income 
to purposes of running the Empire. From this decree, his one source of information, 
we believe that Andokides derived not only his figure of 7000 talents for the debt 
but also his figure of “ more than 1200” talents for the annual income.*’ 

As was the case between 449 and 433, the hellenotamiai had no balance in their 
chest at the end of any year, and the sacred funds had to be called upon for payments 
that the imperial balance could not manage in its budget. After 421 there was one 
vital difference: before 433 these payments by Athena had not been loans; after 
421, when the state was trying to pay back its debt of the Archidamian War, these 
payments by Athena were loans, and each one of them served only to swell the total 
of the debt to be repaid and postpone the date of final liquidation. Without any new 
loans it would have taken twelve years to pay off 7000 talents under the plan adopted. 


3 See above, p. 345. 

*¢ See above, pp. 342-344 with the notes. 

*° 412 — 105 = 307. 

°° The first grant had been 5000 talents in 449 and 200 talents a year thereafter. 
*' It is a matter of small moment that he called the total income ¢épos. 
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Obviously, when Andokides said that the Peace of Nikias enabled the Athenians to 
put 7000 talents on the Akropolis he was confusing intention with performance. 
Before the twelve years had passed Athens was bankrupt and had been compelled 
to devise a new plan for funding the debt (D9). Within the first eight years she had 
squandered all available money in the Sicilian expedition and in 412 she had had 
recourse to the iron reserve.” 

There are two corollaries which follow from the establishment of the financial 
structure outlined above for the period after 421. 

1. Every expense of the Empire beyond the budgeted routine will appear in 
the records of borrowing from the sacred treasure. 

2. If the income in any year falls below the amount necessary to pay for both 
routine expense and the funding of the debt, part of the routine expense will have 
to be met by further borrowing and will therefore appear in the records of borrowing 
from the sacred treasure. 

An example to illustrate this second corollary is the payment made on Prytany 
VIII, 2 in the year 415/4 to a general in Ephesos.*” This general was apparently on 
patrol duty, attempting to hold the loyalty of a wavering state. He may possibly have 
been giving aid to the rebel Amorges, although this would have been in violation of 
the terms of the Peace of Kallias. But, in any case, the payment to him was small. 
His payment, that to the general in the Thermaic Gulf, and the two for the soldiers 
at Melos, amounted in all to only ca. 28 talents. We take it that the general in Thrace 
was also on patrol; the soldiers in Melos were obviously an occupying garrison, and, 
had the revenues of the Empire not already begun to diminish, these items, or surely 
the first two of them, would have come out of current income without recourse to 
borrowing. 

The outstanding example of a non-routine expenditure, of course, is that for the 
Sicilian expedition. The figures are not preserved for 416/5, but this must have been 
the year of the heaviest outlay.*” In 415/4 a further loan of 300 talents was carried 


% In J.G., I*, 302, lines 66-68 (as quoted by Meritt, A. F. D., p. 163), there is a payment 
made by the treasurers of the sacred moneys of Athena which is specifically called a loan: heAdeo- 
rapias Kai waptSpas éSaveioa[pev ......2%.....4- ] *Aptoroxpdre Etovupet xai youvdpyoot PTTTT otro 
82 ocay abAcbéras és Mavafévaa "Apeurro[e ..... oP seats kai] youvdpxoot éri rés "EpexOeidos Seurépas 
mputavevdaes cixoora: henépar rés mpvraveias. It might seem that by implication the other payments, 
introduced with wapé8opev or wapéSocav, were not loans. This is not a correct inference, and yet 
there does seem to be a distinction in the use of the word é8avetoapev. We believe it to be this: that 
whereas all the other loans were of a type normally added to the state debt, the loan to the athlothetai 
for the Panathenaia was symptomatic of a new obligation. More and more Athens was charging 
her public obligations to the allies (see below, pp. 364-365). 

2° 7, G., I*, 302 (cf. the text in Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 163, lines 77-79) ; cf. also Meritt, Hesperia, 
V (1936), p. 382. 

«© Thucydides (VI, 31, 5) says that if one counted up all the expense of the great armada that 
sailed in 415 and of the provision that went with it roAAd dy rdAavra ipéOy dx ris woAews Ta wdvTa 
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to the army in Sicily; “ then a loan of 120 talents was made in the winter of 414/3,* 
and a final (or near-final) grant of money was taken by Demosthenes early in 413." 
The Athenians collected what money they could in Sicily, but from Athens itself 
borrowed money only was used to finance the expedition. If J. G., I’, 302 and 297 
were entire, we should have the complete record of the Athenian expenditures." 
Other campaigns beyond the normal routine are described by Thucydides for 
the interval between summer of 418 and spring of 415, and they all have their counter- 
parts in the financial records of borrowed money in /. G., I’, 302.*° As noted above, 
there is no epigraphical control for the period from 422 to 418. Granted that Athena 
received 1000 talents in 421, and 500 each year thereafter down to 414 (seven pay- 
ments), the technical repayment on her debt would have amounted to 4500 talents. 
On her own, Athena collected in the eight years in question ca. 840 talents,** and in 
422 she presumably had left in her treasury ca. 444 talents. So the total available 
fund against which borrowings could be made down through the year 414/3 was 
ca. 5784 talents. Against this were borrowed at least 3420 talents for Sicily,“ all the 
money that was used at Melos, and the other non-routine expenditures of the years 


eéayopeva. The epigraphical record mentions 3000 talents (J. G., I?, 99, line 28: [rév raAdvrov rév 
t]perxAiov), and it is known that Egesta contributed 60 talents of unminted silver (Thucydides, 
VI, 8, 1). 

** Thucydides, VI, 94, 4, confirmed by the epigraphical record in Meritt, 4. F.D., p. 163, 
lines 73-76. For the date of the payment see Meritt, A.J. A., XXXIV (1930), p. 151. 

*? Thucydides, VII, 16, 2 (confirmed epigraphically in Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 88, lines 6-11). 

“Cf. Meritt, A. F. D., p. 89, lines 11-13, possibly also 13-15. The departure of Demosthenes 
is described in Thucydides, VII, 26, 1. 

** Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 160, reached quite the contrary conclusion. 

*® Alkibiades visited Argos with twenty ships in the spring of 416 B.C. and removed Spartan 
sympathizers to exile on the islands. Thucydides next tells of the opening of the campaign against 
Melos (V, 84, 1), for which the first payment was made in the prytany of Aiantis (Meritt, A. F. D., 
p. 161, lines 29-30). In this same prytany Athens and Argos entered into an alliance for fifty 
years (Meritt, Hesperia, XIV [1945], pp. 122-127), which they had already had in mind since 
the previous summer, but which was now consummated apparently on Alkibiades’ return. This is 
the alliance which justified Argive participation in the Athenian venture to Sicily (Thucydides, 
VII, 57, 9: ob rijs Evppayias ivexa paddov § tis Aaxedatpoviww te ExOpas xal ris wapavtixa Exacta: idias 
opeAlas). One of the terms of the alliance was that money from the tribute should be used to 
help the Argives in their war against Sparta (T75): xpéuacr 8 héwos dv [’Apyeioe ypovrat Iuxavois 
exoed Jév é[x + ]6 dopo pl? Etarrov? .....2...... ] réAavra és roy woAe[pov Kar’ énavrov héxaoroy —-—]. 
In Hesperia, XIV (1945), p. 124 (cf. p. 126) Meritt restored the figure as rerrapdxovra. This 
seems rather high, and wévre xai 3éxa would be better, we believe, especially since this was obviously 
to be considered as a routine expense (é« ré dopo) and not as anything significant enough to be 
borrowed from the treasurers of Athena. There is no trace of this payment in the borrowings for 
417/6 (Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 161, lines 24-35), nor should one expect any reference in this or in 
succeeding years. The payment to Rhinon (op. cit., lines 26-28) was evidently connected with the 
blockade of Makedonia (Thucydides, V, 83, 4). 

#° See above, pp. 342-344, 355, for the annual rate. 

*7 3000 + 300 + 120. But the amount was surely more, because the final payment to Demos- 
thenes in 413 is not here included. 
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between 422/1 and 414/3. It is evident that in 414 the reserve fund in the treasury 
of Athena and in the treasury of the Other Gods must have been once more reduced 
to the low figure of 422. Again Athens needed money, and it was at this point in 
her history that the five per cent tax was instituted instead of the phoros. Thucydides 
gives the reason: “ They thought that more revenue would thus come in to them. For 
their expenses were not the same as before but had increased proportionately with 
the increased scale of the war, while their revenues had dwindled.” “ 

There is no evidence whether the hope for thus raising greater revenue was 
realized, even temporarily; but we do know that the crisis of 412 (precipitated by 
the revolt of Chios) seemed to justify the use of the iron reserve (Thucydides, VIII, 
15, 1 [D25]), and that in 411 all financial resources were exhausted (Thucydides, 
VIII, 76, 6 [T15la]).” 


** VII, 28, 4 (D24): wAciw vopifovres dv odhiot xpjuata ottw mpoctéva. ai piv yap damdvar oby 
bpolws Kai mpiv, AAA rOAAG pelLovs xabécracay, dow Kai peiLwv 6 woAquos jw* ai 8 xpdcodu drwAAvyro. 
*° Cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 164. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FINAL YEARS 


The political revolution in 411 came in the midst of the financial crisis, and before 
the year was out the character and function of the board of hellenotamiai had been 
changed. Their number, down to 411, had always been ten. Except for the extra- 
ordinary years of organization in 443/2 and 442/1 when there was a supernumerary 
secretary (the same Satyros of Leukonoe for both years) this board of ten had the 
services of a single secretary. Between 439/8 and 430/29 he was chosen from the 
phylai in the reverse of their official order, but there is no other evidence of a secretary- 
cycle for the hellenotamiai.* In the constitution drafted by Theramenes and put into 
effect, in part at least, with the regime of the Five Thousand provision was made for 
a board of twenty hellenotamiai. The evidence for the innovation is in Aristotle’s 
Constitution of the Athenians, where, among officers to be chosen from the Council 
by election, the treasurers and hellenotamiai appear as follows: “ten treasurers of 
the sacred moneys of Athena and the Other Gods, and twenty hellenotamiai, who 
shall steward the imperial revenues and all the other profane moneys.” * In the 
expenses of state for 410/09 it is possible to demonstrate that there were, in fact, two 
hellenotamiai from each of the phylai Akamantis and Aiantis and hence, with two 
from each phyle, a total board of twenty,® and from the records of state expense for 
407/6 and the audited accounts of 424/3 it is also possible to prove that the term of 
office of the hellenotamiai was the Panathenaic year, before as well as after the 
reform of 411.‘ 

But the function of the board had changed. It continued to receive and keep the 
record of tribute from the allies. It continued to receive and dispense other money 
which came from overseas, for there is no reason to believe that items like the tithe 
(Sexdrn) of 434 were removed from the jurisdiction of the hellenotamiai either at 
this time or earlier." Down to 411 there can be little question, we believe, that the 
hellenotamiai had had charge of the phoros in its larger sense of “‘ revenue from the 


* Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 4-5; cf. A. T. L., I, pp. 567-568, and II, p. 125. 

* 30, 2 (T41): rapias trav icpdv xpnudrov ry Oe[G] Kai rots dAAows Oeots Séxa, Kai éAAnvoraplas 
kai Téiv GAAwy doiwy xpnudtwy drdvrwy exoow ot diayepotow. See Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 3 with note 1. 

* Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 98-103. 

“The reading in J. G., I*, 324, lines 26-28, is: heAAevorapias hévos A[....... MB ceee Fore 
kai xovvdpxoow xal véows] Xaporida Sxa[pP]ovida xai xovvdpxoow [éxi rés hurrofov|ri80s rpuraveias mpores 
mpurav lewoes héxre xai cixooré rés mputavellas -——]. Cf. A. T.L., I, p. 569; Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 19. 
For 407/6 see the text of J. G., I?, 304B in Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 119-122, and the commentary on 
the term of office of the hellenotamiai, op. cit., pp. 98, 103, 126, 128. 

® See above, pp. 326-327, 334. 
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allies,” so far as this pertained to state income as distinct from sacred treasure, and 
as Andokides used the word in his oration On the Peace (III, 9 [T6]).*° Now, by the 
conditions of the reform in 411, the hellenotamiai assumed responsibility for steward- 
ing all the profane moneys of the state, while the treasurers of Athena and the 
treasurers of the Other Gods kept the sacred funds.’ In this sharp distinction between 
the sacred and profane chests, the kolakretai, who from time immemorial had been 
the treasurers of the Athenian state, were eliminated.* Before the removal of the 
money of the Confederacy from Delos to Athens in 454 the division between the 
sacred and profane treasuries had been clear: the treasurers of the gods managed the 
sacred funds, and the moneys of the state (the Syudova xpyuara) were disbursed on 
order by the kolakretai. They were a financial board that changed, during the fifth 
century, at least, with the changing prytanies of the Council, and their orders to make 
payment came from the Council or from the Council and Demos.’ 

The lexicographers define the kolakretai as having charge of jurors’ pay,*® but 
they refer also to payments of money “ for the gods,” and the scholiast on the Birds 
of Aristophanes, 1541 (T32a), is even more specific, for he not only gives these 
generalities but adds that they paid the expenses of the theoroi who went to Delphi.” 
The payment of 50 drachmai a year to the priestess of Athena Nike, attested in 
I.G., 1, 25 (424/3; cf. S.E.G., X, 85), comes convincingly under the head of 
religious expenses (ra eis Beovs dvahdpara [or avahioxopeva]), but it does not make 
necessary the belief that the kolakretai used sacred money. Payment of the salary 
of the priestess by the kolakretai shows rather that secular money was used; the kola- 
kretai, as ordered, drew on the funds which were available to them. In the absence 


* See above, p. 353 with note 28. 

* The proposal to amalgamate the two boards (Aristotle, ’A@. ToA., 30, 2, quoted in note 2 
above) was not implemented at this time; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 4-7. 

® Stevenson, J. H.S., XLIV (1924), p. 1 with note 2; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 3-4. 

® The reading in Meritt, Hesperia, X (1941), p. 323, lines 26-28, is: xai dévac Torapoddpa 
mevraxogias 8[paxyyas tlds KoAaxpér[als ros él rés "Axapavridos & tle atré] ¢uépar. Wilhelm’s text 
of I. G., I*, 166, lines 1-3, has [rd] 88 dpy[vprow Bévae ros x JoAaxperal[s ros eri rés Ailyet8os (Attische 
Urkunden, IV, p. 62; cf. Meritt, Hesperia, X [1941], p. 332). The board is defined by the prytany 
with which it served; its responsibility to the Council in the first instance is clear in both decrees, 
and ultimately to the Demos in the decree which honours Potamodoros, because the Demos amended 
the instructions of the Council and gave new orders to the kolakretai (lines 41-44, in Meritt, 
Hesperia, X [1941], p. 323). Wilhelm (op. cit., pp. 63-65) has a complete discussion of the term 
of tenure and concludes that these designations are not irreconcilable with the definition by month 
in I. G., I?, 25, lines 8-9, rds xwAaxp[éras] ot dv xwAaxperaor 76 OLapyn\ud]vos pyvds, as he (differing 
from Tod, Greek Hist. Inscr., I*, pp. 178-179, and others) interprets the text. 

#0 Hesychios, s.v. xwAaxpérac* dpyvpixol rapia, obs twes olovrac povov rod SixacruKod mpotoracbat. 
Suidas, s.v. xwAaxpérat* of tapiat rod Sixacrixod puobod Kai rév eis Geods dvahwpdrwv. 

"1 The scholiast quotes Aristophanes the grammarian as saying that the kolakretai were raplat 
rot Suacriod yucfod and adds that they also had charge of ra eis Beods dvadwxédpeva. Androtion 
(frag. 4 Miller) says: rots 82 iota: Tv6ide Gewpois rods KwAaxpéras Siddvar ex réav vavxAnpixdy épddiov 
dpytpua, xai eis GAAO 6 tt dy béy dvaddoat. 
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of evidence to the contrary we believe that this was the public chest, or state treasury, 
commonly known as the demosion (76 Snydovov) and specifically referred to in those 
words in the Papyrus Decree moved by Perikles in 449 (D13).** This was the chest 
into which the money of the Confederacy was put when it was brought to Athens in 
454; so the “ public ” treasury, from 454 down to 411, had two boards that enjoyed 
the privilege of drawing upon it. Had it not been for the general supervision which 
the Council exercised over the expenditures of the state, this might have led to the 
confusion which Kahrstedt postulated for a later date, and which he thought intolera- 
ble, protesting that no fund can have two chiefs simultaneously. The fact is that 
the existence of two paymasters from one fund can be demonstrated for the later 
date, and that here in the fifth century a combination thus known to have been possible 
seems to have developed when both the kolakretai and the hellenotamiai paid from the 
demosion. It helped save confusion that the Council was ultimately in control, and 
that the functions seldom, if ever, overlapped. The hellenotamiai were concerned with 
the affairs of the Confederacy, the kolakretai with the internal requirements and con- 
tingent expenses of the Athenian state. Some exceptions to the rule were doubtless 
permissible, since all receipts, whether destined ultimately for the kolakretai or the 
hellenotamiai as custodial boards, passed through the hands of the apodektai under 
the supervision of the Council, and it was always possible for the Council directly to 
authorize payment by the apodektai to any executive board. We believe, for example, 
that in 407/6 the apodektai were thus ordered to give money to the generals for 
immediate transfer to the naupegoi, though the normal routine would have been for 
the hellenotamiai to keep the record, making the transfer to the trieropoioi who in 
turn dealt with the contracting naupegoi.”* 

At times the kolakretai must have had considerable money. They paid for the 
statue of Athena Promachos,"* which was dedicated after the Persian Wars,”* and 
to defray the cost of which perhaps some of the booty from the Eurymedon was 
contributed." And yet, as Stevenson observed,” there is no reason to think that they 


12 The source é Senooio is restored by Meritt, in Hesperia, X (1941), p. 323, line 43, but cannot, 
of course, be counted here as evidence. 

18 Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen, p. 14: “ Kein Etatsposten kann zwei konkurrierende Chefs 
haben.” For the problem see Pritchett, Hesperia, X (1941), pp. 271-272. 

4 Cf. I.G., I*, 105 and the text and discussion by Meritt in Capps Studies, pp. 246-252. In 
the instance here under consideration the trieropoioi were to assume final responsibility (as was 
proper) and repay the temporary loan made to the generals. 

6 7. G., I*, 338; Meritt, Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 362-380; Raubitschek, Hesperia, XII (1943), 

. 12-17. 
as 16 Testimonia are collected by Jahn and Michaelis, Arr, pp. 76-78. 

** This booty was very great (Plutarch, Cimon, 13, 5-7), and Pausanias says (X, 15, 4) that 
the Athenians dedicated from it at Delphi a bronze palm tree and on it a gold-plated statue of 
Athena. 

18 J. H.S., XLIV (1924), p. 1; cf. above, p. 337 with note 49. 
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accumulated any reserve. But they must have handled the normal routine of receipts 
and expenses of the state, so far as these were not in the hands of the hellenotamiai: 
their duties were mainly domestic, those of the hellenotamiai imperial. Their income 
was probably even more diversified than the catalogue which Aristophanes gives in 
the Wasps (422 B. C.), exclusive of the tribute (his main item) : 


“ And then, in addition to this, compute the many taxes and one-per-cents, 
The fees and the fines, and the silver mines, the markets and harbours and 
sales and rents.” ” 


Their expenditure was whatever the Council and Demos wished to make it. They 
disbursed the dikastic pay (8ixaorixds puofds, see above), sometimes the cost of 
erecting stelai (e. g., A9, lines 25-26), the pay of heralds even for the purpose of 
proclaiming an assessment of tribute (AQ, lines 50-51),” the pay of theoroi to Delphi 
(see above), the pay of certain hieropoioi (J. G., I’, 84, line 23), the cost of grants 
to distinguished visitors (e. g., J.G., I’, 70 in Meritt, Hesperia, X [1941], p. 323, 
lines 27-30 and 41-44), the expense of the robe for the ancient statue (dpyxatov éos) 
of Athena (J. G., I’, 80, lines 7-9), and the cost of an offering to Bendis (S. E.G., 
X, 64). 

How the kolakretai contributed to the early campaign expenses of the Athenians 
is not clear. Even if the Spartans paid a large part of the expense of Kimon’s 
expedition to Ithome, the effort will have cost Athens something, and it is difficult 
to see how she can have expected so early in the history of the Confederacy to transfer 
funds from Delos, stored there for use against the Persians, in order to pay for a 
punitive expedition against the Messenians in western Peloponnesos. Kypros and 
Egypt in 460 were obviously affairs of the Confederacy, as was the siege of Aigina, 
which capitulated in the spring of 457 and thenceforth paid tribute. Tolmides used 
the ships from Aigina for his renowned periplous of the Peloponnesos, and possibly 
thus diverted funds and effort that should have been reserved to the Confederates on 
an Athenian venture which was not theirs." We are not informed of the source of 
the revenue used in the other western campaigns or in the land campaigns to the north, 
but one can justify the hypothetical use of money from the demosion controlled by the 
kolakretai before 454, whereas it is hard to make a case for the use of the funds of 
the hellenotamiai while they were still on Delos and when none of the new land 


2° 658-659 (T38a) : 
nagw rovrov Ta TéAy xwpls Kal Tas woAAds éxaroords, 
mpvuraveia, pétadd’, d&yopds, Ayévas, prbdcas, Snudrpata. 
The translation is Rogers’. 
20 The restoration is not beyond question. 
21 Wade-Gery, Hesperia, XIV (1945), p. 228, suggested that some of the money collected 
xpos tov BdépBapov was no doubt spent against the Peloponnesos in the ’fifties. Tolmides has as good 
a claim as any other to this doubtful honour. 
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allies became members of the Confederacy. We conceive that some confusion in the 
funds, to the advantage of Athens, was easier after 454, and that after 449 Athens 
could use any part of the demosion for any purpose she pleased. 

So the kolakretai, who had been an important board in Athens down to 454, 
lost some of their importance at that time when the demosion was swollen by the 
addition of the funds from Delos and the hellenotamiai became the dominant pay- 
masters; they lost still more of their former prestige in 449, but continued to carry 
on as paymasters of the Council down to the reform of 411. At that date, under the 
constitution of the Five Thousand, the hellenotamiai absorbed and exercised all their 
functions that could not more appropriately be given to the treasurers of the sacred 
funds. 

There is too little evidence to show how the management of state funds was 
controlled during the regime of the Four Hundred. The one payment of which there 
is epigraphical record was made late in Hekatombaion of 411 by the treasurers of the 
Goddess to the hellenotamiai from the funds of Athena Polias and Athena Nike.” 
The amount involved was between 27 and 28 talents, and can perhaps be explained 
satisfactorily as intended for use in combatting the threat offered by Euboia (Thu- 
cydides, VIII, 95). It is possible to believe that, fundamentally, the terms of the 
decree of 421 about repayment of the debt were still valid: the hellenotamiai were 
(at least in theory) making their deposits to the Goddess and the Goddess was lending 
them some of the money back for extraordinary expenditures and possible deficits 
in running expense. The payment of this money in 411 comes under the head of extra- 
ordinary expenditures. 

When complete democracy was restored to Athens in 410,” there was again a 
financial as well as political reorganization. Tribute was assessed (A13), as of old, 
at the Panathenaia, instead of the five per cent tax which had been substituted in 414, 
and in the third prytany of the year 410/09 a decree was passed which again called 
for the payment to Athena of the moneys owed to her and for the accumulation on 
the Akropolis of a reserve fund. It was a gesture which followed the tradition of 
421 and which was meant to achieve the glorious results of 449. But Athens was 
weak, and the debt was great. The whole scale of receipts and expenditures must 
have been more modest than it had been before the Sicilian expedition, and now at 
last the hellenotamiai were also charged with some (at least) of the duties of the 
old kolakretai. The reflection of these new, and straitened, circumstances is seen in 
the accounts of state borrowings for 410/09 (J. G., I°, 304A), the record of which 
has been preserved almost in its entirety.** All the loans for the year were made from 


#27. G., I?, 298; cf. the text in Meritt, 4. F. D., p. 93. 
*8 For the time see Meritt, 4. F. D., pp. 106-115. 
** See the text in Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 94-96. 
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current income, none from reserve, and it is logical to deduce from this a confirmation 
of our belief that no reserve had as yet been created.* 

The items which the Athenians “ spent” in 410/09 are obviously not all listed 
in the inscription. There is no reference to pay for the dikasts, for example, the con- 
tinuance of which after 410 is proved by a reference in the Frogs of Aristophanes 
(lines 1463-1466) : 


AIS. When they shall count the enemy’s soil their own, 
And theirs the enemy’s: when they know that ships 
Are their true wealth, their so-called wealth delusion. 
DI. Aye, but the justices suck that down, you know.” 


This is one fairly heavy expenditure which had been the charge of the kolakretai 
and which appears not to have been transferred to the hellenotamiai. The helleno- 
tamiai, after 411, set up stelai*” and apparently paid for crowns for distinguished 
persons, but these had been only rather minor obligations of the kolakretai. The 
big obligation of the kolakretai had been the payment of the dikasts. When pay for 
all except military services to the Athenian state was abolished in 411 (Thucydides, 
VIII, 65, 3 and 67, 3) and when the Council of the Five Hundred was itself sus- 
pended, the kolakretai too were abolished. They had been paymasters of the prytanies 
which no longer existed in the old sense of that term,** and moreover they had under 
the Five Thousand no work to do. But the jurors’ pay was again revived after the 
restoration of democracy—as presumably other non-military pay as well. The logical 
conclusion must be that the reconstituted tribal prytanies had their reconstituted 
paymasters, the kolakretai, again available to take care of it. We know of no evidence 
to the contrary, and this interpretation conforms admirably to the fact that the helleno- 
tamiai, who continued to perform some of the former functions of the kolakretai, 
had nothing to do with jurors’ pay.” 

The distinctions between charges that could or could not be paid from im- 
perial funds were not always clear in these last years of the Empire. Evidently the 
Athenians had persuaded themselves that the expense of the Panathenaia was properly 


2° See Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 29-35; Meritt, A. F. D., p. 63. 
28 AIS. ry yiv Grav voplowor thy Tay rodeuiow 
elvac oderépay, Tv 8@ oderépay Tav rodeo, 
ropov 8 ras vais, dropiay 8% rov répov. 
AI. ed, wArjv y’ 6 Bxacrhs atta xararive povos. 
The translation is Rogers’. Cf. also the scholion on line 140: 8v’ 6BoAd puobdv AaBow- oby ws rodTo 
AapBavovros, GAAG mpds tov Sixacrixdy pucbov, dre Bio S8oAGy Fv. 
** B.g., 1. G., I*, 110, lines 34-36, and 115, lines 4-9; J. G., II*, 1 (lines 39-40). 
287. G., I*, 110, lines 10-12. 
*° See Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 105-106, 
* Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 136, note 1, writes: “ It is indeed odd that we do not know by whom 
or from what fund the dcacrixds peofos was paid after 411 B.C.” 
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chargeable against the Empire. The treasurers of the Goddess loaned the money to 
the athlothetai in 415/4 and again in 410/09 and 406/5." In 410/09 they also paid 
the hieropoioi for the sacrifice. The diobelia was evidently reckoned as an imperial 
expense; at any rate money for it was loaned to the hellenotamiai, though one might 
have expected logically that it should come from the kolakretai. But Kleophon, the 
author of the dole, apparently planned to have this largess come from the allies rather 
than from domestic revenue.** The other expenses named in /. G., I’, 304A are more 
easily explained as imperial business. The grain for the cavalry reminds one of the 
similar item in the record of state expenses for 432/1 (J. G., I’, 296, lines 27-28), 
while payments to the archon at Pylos and to the generals in Eretria and Samos 
perhaps need no further comment. 

The payments at Eretria and Samos prove that all imperial revenue was credited 
to Athena. One has the choice of assuming (a) that the hellenotamiai made an annual 
grant to the Goddess from their income and then covered routine expenses from what 
was left,” or (b) that the hellenotamiai paid their current expenses and then gave 
to Athena their balance, or (c) that the hellenotamiai gave all their income to Athena 
and borrowed back what was needed to finance the Empire. In our judgment the 
borrowing of small amounts of petty cash, as documented for both 410/09 and 407/6 ° 
(J. G., I’, 304A and B), is incompatible with schemes (a) and (b). So also is the 
booking of a credit in the sixth prytany of 410/09 for the general Eukleides at 
Eretria.“ In this transaction the hellenotamiai handled no money, only a voucher 
of credit (dvopoddéynua). It authorized Eukleides to use the odd sum of 3740 drach- 
mai 1% obols, but Eukleides presumably was to find the actual money himself. The 
odd amount of the figure leads us to believe that Eukleides had already found and 
used the money and that the avoyodéynza was nothing more than an ex post facto 
record of what the treasurers of Athena were writing down as a loan. Under scheme 
(c) this is an intelligible procedure. The general at Eretria had dutifully reported 
money collected in the field, which the treasurers of Athena were entitled to claim 
by virtue of the general provision of D9 that all imperial money should go to fund 
the debt, expenses made from such funds being made only as additional loans. The 
case is similar with the dvoyodoyjpara from Samos. On the 30th day of the sixth 
prytany a total of 57 talents 1000 drachmai was “ credited” to the hellenotamias 
Anaitios and his paredros, and on the 36th day of the ninth prytany a variety of 
sums, totaling ca. 39 or 40 talents, were assigned to generals and trierarchs at Samos 
from sums “ credited ” at Samos by the allies. Money from the allies, which did not 


81 See above, note 38 on p. 356. Cf. also /. G., 1*, 304A (lines 5-7) ; 7. G., I*, 305 (line 8). 

*? For the diobelia see Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 39 with note 1, 81, 83-84, and note 1 on p. 136. 

88 This was the practice before the Archidamian War and after the Peace of Nikias. 

** Lines 16-18: hevBexdra rés xputavelas heAAevoraplats wapedobe Mpoyotvor "Adidvaion cai ovvdpxoow 
orpareyét ys "Eperpias : EtxAcida dvopodoyepa ? XXXPHHAAAAIO. 
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come to Athens, was used in the field but nevertheless credited as loans from the 
Goddess. As Ferguson observed, the first such loans at Samos may have been used 
to help fit out the expedition of Thrasyllos to Ionia.” It cannot be argued that the 
money was not used by Thrasyllos because his name does not appear in the inscription, 
nor indeed does the absence of any mention of Alkibiades and his colleagues prove 
that the hellenotamiai failed to credit to Athena all the money they received. Alki- 
biades was notorious for helping himself, and the unhappy fact, after 411, must have 
been that generals in the field more and more collected money and lived off the land, 
perhaps only casually or irregularly informing the treasurers of Athena that such 
items ought to be carried on their books as loans. 

Some reserve was accumulated in 410/09. The record of J. G., I’, 301 proves 
that the treasurers of the sacred funds were lending money in 409/8, partly from 
their own annual revenue and partly from what they had received from their prede- 
cessors.*” There were payments from this reserve even in 406/5 “ but soon Athens 
had exhausted not only her silver, but her gold, and finally resorted even to a debased 
currency.”” The dole at the end of the war was made in kind and not in currency,” 
and at the last, with her money gone, her allies disaffected, and her fleet lost at 
Aigospotamoi, the Empire of Athens came to an end. 


** Treasurers, pp. 39-40. 

8¢ Cf. Ferguson, loc. cit. 

*7 Incidentally, the appearance of the Thasian phoros in J. G., I*, 301 (if our interpretation is 
correct) proves that the inscription cannot be dated earlier than 410, when tribute was again assessed 
after the break between 414 and 410. We regard the date of the inscription in 409/8 as certain, 
in the light of Ferguson's demonstration, Treasurers, pp. 16-37, and reject the scepticism of Accame, 
Riv. di Fil., LXIII (1935), p. 398. Cf. Meritt, 4. F. D., pp. 60-62. 

*° Cf. 7.G., I#, 305, line 13. 

°° On the gold currency and the debased bronze see Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 373. The exhaustion 
of Athena's reserves, including even the melting down of dedications, is shown by the barren record 
of the last of the inventories of the Pronaos, J. G., I*, 255 (cf. Ferguson and Dinsmoor, 4. J. A., 
XXXVII [1933], pp. 52-57). 

“°7.G., II*, 1686. Cf. Meritt, Hesperia, XI (1942), pp. 275-278; Ferguson, Treasurers, 
pp. 77-84. 


